
ADAM SMITH, LLD, FILS, was bom June 5, 1723 
When lie was about three years’ old he was earned off by* gipsies 
from the house of his aunt Douglass, but was soon recovered 
from them At the school of Kirkcaldy he made rapid progress, 
and showed extraordinary powers of memory He was of friendly 
temperament, but absent in manner, and had a habit of speaking 
to himself v hen alone In 1737 he became a student at Glasgow 
University, and in 1740 went to Balhol College, Oxford, enjoying 
an exhibition on the Snell foundation At Glasgow, his favounte 
studies a\ ere mathematics and natural philosophy, and the political 
history of mankind, and his ruling passion was to contribute to 
the happiness and improvement of society. To his knowledge of 
Greek may be due the clearness and fulness with which he states 
his political reasonings 

After a residence at Oxford of seven years, he returned to Kirk- 
caldy, and lived with his mother , he was an ardent student, b^ 
without any fixed plan for his future life He had been destined 
for the Church of England. Removing to Edinburgh m 1748, 
he read lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Karnes 

In 17 5 r, he was assistant Professor of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow, and in 1752 became Professor of Moral Philosophy 
there In delivering his lectures, Mr Smith trusted almost entirely 
to extemporary elocution His manner, though not graceful, was 
plain and unaffected , his reputation filled lus class-rooms , those 
branches of science taught by him became fashionable, and his 
.opinions were discussed in the literary societies of Glasgow 
While thus emment as a lecturer, he was preparing for the press 
his ‘System of Morals,’ and his Essays — ‘The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments’ — appeared m 1757, the foundation of his literary 
reputation 

Towards the close of 1763, Mr Smith arranged to in sit the Con- * 
tment with the Duke of Buccleugh, returning to London m 1766 
For the next ten years he lived with his mother at Kirkcaldy , and 
in' 1776, accounted to the wdrld for his long retreat by the pub- 
lication of his ‘ Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
‘ of Nations ’ In 1778, Mr Smith was appointed a commissioner 
of customs m Scotland. In 1784? he lost his mother, and in 
1788, his cousin, Miss Douglass, to w r hom he had been strongly 
attached , and in July, 179°, he died, having a short while before, 
in conversation with his friend Riddell, regretted that ‘he had 
done so little,’ 


DUGALD STUART 

On Adam Smith's Inquay into the Native and the Causes 

OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 


Ah historical view of the different forms under which human afiairs 
have appeared in different ages and nations, naturally suggests the 
question, Whether the experience of former times mu) not now 
furnish some general principles to enlighten and direct the policy 
of future legislators? The discussion, however, to which tins 
question leads is of singular difhculty , as it requires an accurate 
analysis of by far the most complicated class of phenomena that 
can possibly engage our attention, those which result from the 
intricate and often the imperceptible mechanism of political 
society a subject of observation which seems, at first view, so 
little commensurate to our faculties, that it has been generally 
regarded with the same passive emotions of wonder and silbmis 
sion wath which, in ihe material u'orld, we surve> the effects pro 
duced by the mysterious and uncontrollable operation of ph) si cal 
causes It is fortunate that upon this, as upon many other occa- 
sions, the difficulties which had long baffled the efforts of solitary' 
genius begin to appear less formidable to the united exertions of 
the race , and that in proportion as the experience and the reason- 
ings of different individuals are brought to bear upon the same 
objects, and are combined in such a manner as to illustrate and 
to limit each other, the science of politics assumes more and more 
that symmetrical form which encourages and aids the labours of 
future inquirers 

In prosecuting the science of politics on this plan, little assist- 
ance is to be derived from the speculations of ancient philosophers, 
the greater part of whom, m their political inquiries, confined their 
attention to a comparison of the different forms of government, 
and to an examination of the provisions they made for perpetuating 
their own existence, and for extending the glory' of the state. It 
was reserved for modem times to investigate those universal pnn 
ciples of justice and of expediency, which ought, under every form 
o government, to regulate the social order, and of which the 
object: i3, to make as equitable a distribution as possible among all 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BRANCHES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE lli 

The invention of printing was perhaps necessary to prepare the 
way for these researches In those departments of literature and 
of science, where genius finds within itself the materials of its 
labours , m poetry, m pure geometry, and in some branches of 
moral philosophy , the ancients have not only laid the foundations 
on which w e are to build, but have left great and finished models 
for our imitation But m physics, where our progress depends 
on an immense collection of facts, and on a combination of the 
accidental lights daily struck out m the innumerable walks of 
observation and experiment , and in politics, where the materials of 
our theories are equally scattered, and are collected and arranged 
'with still greater difficulty, the means of communication afforded 
by the press have, m the course of two centuries, accelerated the 
pi ogress of the human mind far beyond what the most sanguine 
hopes of our predecessors could have imagined 

The progress already made m tins science, inconsiderable as it 
is in' comparison with what may yet be expected, has been suffi- 
cient to show that the happiness of mankind depends, not on the 
share w Inch the people possesses, directly or indirectly, in the en- 
actment of laws, But on the equity and expediency of the laws 
fnat are enacted The share which the people possesses m the 
government is interesting chiefly to the small number of men whose 
object is Ihe attainment of political importance , but the equity 
and expediency of the laws are interesting to every member of the 
community and more especially to those whose personal insigni- 
ficance leaves them no encouragement, but what they denve from 
the general spirit of the government under which they live 

It is evident, therefore, that the most important branch of 
political science is that which has now for its object to ascertain 
the philosophical principles of jurisprudence, or (as Mr Smith, in 
his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ expresses it) to ascertain ‘ the 
‘general principles which ought to run through and be the founda- 
‘ tion of the laivs of all nations ’ In countnes wdiere the prejudices 
of the people are widely at variance with these principles, the 
political hberty which the constitution bestows only furnishes them 
with the means of accomplishing their own rum and if it w ere 
possible to suppose these pnnciples completely realized in any 
system of law's, the people would have little reason to complain 
that they w r ere not immediately instrumental in then enactment 
The only infallible criterion of the excellence of any constitution 
is to be found m the Mail of its municipal code,, and the value 
which wuse men set on political freedom, arises chiefly from the 
facility it is supposed to afford, for the introduction of those legis- 
lative improvements which the general interests of the community 
recommend to I cannot help adding, that the capacity of a 
people'to exercise political rights with utility to themselves and to 



w CONTRAST BETWEEN SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN POLICY. 

t w count rv presupposes a diffusion of knowledge and of good 
m^ds, which can only result from the previous operation of laws 
favourable to industry, to order, and to freedom 



have been produced - ■ - , 

Ouesnai. Turgot, Campomanes, Beccana, and others, have aimed 
at the improvement of society,— not by delineating plans of new 
constitutions, but by enlightening the policy of actual legislators 
Such speculations, while they are more essentially and more cxlep- 
sively useful than any others, have no tendency to unhmge estab- 
lished institutions, or to inflame the passions of the multitude 
The improvements they recommend are to be effected by means 
too gradual and slow m their operation to warm the imaginations 
of any but of the speculative few , and m proportion as they axe 
adopted, they consolidate the political fabric, and enlarge the basis 
upon which it rests 

To direct the policy of nations with respect to one most im- 
portant class of its laws, those which form its system of political 
economy, is the great aim of Mr Smith’s ‘ Inquiry,’ and he has un- 
questionably had the merit of presenting to the world the most 
comprehensive and perfect work that has yet appeared on the 
general principles of any branch of legislation The example 
which he has set will be followed m due tune by other writers, for 
whom the internal policy of states furnishes many other subjects 
of discussion no less cunous and interesting , and may accelerate 
the progress of that science which Lord Bacon has so well de- 
scribed m his essay, whose enumeration of the different objects of 
law coincides very nearly with that given by Mr Smith in the 
conclusion of his ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ and- the precise 
aim of the political speculations which he then announced, and of 
which he afterssards published so valuable apart m his ‘Wealth of 
Nations,’ was to ascertain the general principles of justice and of 
expediency which ought to guide the institutions of legislators on 
these important articles in the words of Lord Bacon, to ascer- 
tain those lef'es I%um, ‘ e\ qmbus mformatio peh possit, quid in 
‘ singulis legibus bene aut perperam positum aut constitutum sit ’ 
The branch of legislation winch Mr Smith has made choice of 
as the subject of his work, naturally leads me to remark a very 
striking contrast between the spirit of ancient and of mode~i policy 
m respect to the wealth of nations The great object of the for- 
mer was to counteract the love of money and a taste for luxury bv 
positive institutions, and to maintain m the great body of' the 
people, habits of frugality aud a sei entry of manners The decline 

both of r Un,f0rm i } ; aSCnbed b >' the philosophers and historians 
both of Greece and Rome, to the influence of nches on national 
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character, and the laws of Lycurgus, which, during a course of 
ages, banished the precious metals from Sparta, are proposed by 
many of tnem as the most perfect model of legislation devised by 
human nisdom How opposite to this is the doctrine of modem 
politicians 1 Far from considering poverty as an advantage to a 
state, their great aim is to open new sources of national opulence, 
and to animate the activity of all classes of the people, by a taste 
for Lhe comforts and the accommodations of life 
One principal cause of this difference between the spirit of 
ancient and modem policy, may be found in the difference be- 
tween the sources of national wealth in ancient and modem times 
In ages when commerce and manufactures were yet in their in- 
fancy, and among states constituted like most of the ancient 
republics, a sudden influx of riches from abroad was justly dreadful 
1 ns an evil, alarming to the morals, to the industry, and to the free- 
dom of a people So different, however, is the case at present, 
that the most wealthy nations are those where the people are the 
most laborious, and where they enjoy the greatest degree of liberty 
Hay, it was the general diffusion of wealth among the lower orders 
of men which first gave birth to the spirit of independence in 
modem Europe, and which has produced under some of its 
governments, and especially under our own, a more equal diffusion 
of freedom and of happiness than took place under the most cele- 
- brated constitutions of antiquity 

Without this diffusion of wealth among the lower orders, the 
important effects resulting from the invention of printing would 
have been extremely limited • for a certain degree of ease and in- 
dependence is necessary to inspire men with die desire of know- 
ledge, and to afford them the leisure which is requisite for acquiring 
it , and it is only by the rewards which such a state of society holds 
up to industry and ambition, that the selfish passions of the multi- 
tude can be interested m the intellectual improvement of their 
children The extensive propagation ofi-hght and refinement ans- 
mgfrota the influence of the press, aided by the spirit ofcommeice, 
seems to be the remedy provided by nature against the fatal effects 
which would otherwise be produced by the subdivision of labour 
accompanying the progress of the mechanical arts nor is anything 
wanting to make the remedy effectual, but wise institutions to 
facilitate general instruction, and to adapt the education of indi- 
viduals to the stations they are to occupy -The mind 6f the artist, 
winch from the limited sphere of his activity, would sink below the 
level of the peasant or the savage, , might receive m infancy the 
means of intellectual enjoyment and the seeds of moral improve- 
ment j and even the insipid uniformity of Ins professional engage- 
ments, by presenting no objects to awaken his ingenuity or to 
fl is tract his attention, might leave him at liberty to employ his 
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faculties on subjects more interesting to lnmself, and more extern 

SlV These e ^effects, ^notwithstanding a variety of opposing causes 
•winch still exist, have already resulted, m a very sensible degree, 
from the liberal policy of modern tunes. Mr Hume, m Ins essay 
» On Commerce,’ after taking notice of the numerous armies raise 1 
and maintained by the small republics m the ancient world, as- 
cribes the military power of these states to their w ant of commerce 
and luxury ‘ Few artisans were maintained by the labour ot tne 
‘farmers, and therefore more soldiers might live upon it He 
adds, however, ‘ that the policy of ancient times was violent, and 
1 contrary to the natural course of things / — by winch, I pre- 
sume, he means, that it aimed too much at modifying, by the force 
of positive institutions, the order of society, according to some 
preconceived idea of expediency , without trusting sufficiently to 
these principles of the human constitution, which, wherever they 
are allowed free scope, not only conduct mankind to happiness, 
but lay the foundation of a progressive improvement m their con- 
dition and in their character The advantages which modem 
policy possesses over the ancient, arise principally from its con- 
formity in some of the mostimpoitant articles of political economy, 
to an order of things recommended by nature , and it would not 
be difficult to show, that where it remains imperfect, its errors may 
be traced to the restraints it imposes on the natural course of 
human affairs Indeed, m these restraints may be discovered 
the latent seeds of many of the prejudices and follies which 
infect modem manners, and which have so long bid defiance 
to the reasonings of die philosopher and the ndicule of the 
satirist 

f he foregoing very imperfect hints appeared to me to form, not 
only a proper, but in some measure a necessary introduction to 
the few remarks I have to offer on Mr Smith’s ‘ Inquiry , ’ as they 
tend to illustrate a connexion between bis system of commercial 
politics, and those speculations of his earlier years, m which he 
aimed more professedly at die advancement of human improve- 
ment and happiness It is this view of political economy that 
can alone render it interesting to the moralist, and can digmfv 
calculations of profit and loss in the eye of the philosopher "Hr 
Smith has alluded to it in various passages of his work, but he has 
nowhere explained himself fully on the subject , and the great 
stress he has laid on the effects of the division of labour m mcreas- 

feStn? ff 1CtlVe P ?' VC1 ?’ . seems > at first sight, to point to a dif- 
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The fundamental doctnnes of Mr Smith's system are now so 
generally known, that Jt would have been tedious to J offer any re- 
capitulation of them The great and leading object of his specula- 
tions is; to illustrate -the provision made by nature in the principles 
of the human mind, and m the circumstances of man’s external 
- situation, fora gradual and progressive augmentation in the means 
of national wealth , and to demonstrate, that the most effectual 
plan for advancing a people to greatness, is to maintain that order 
of things winch nature has pointed out , by allowing every man, as 
long as lie- observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest 
in "his own way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into 
the freest competition with those of his fellow-citizens Eveiy 
system of policy which endeavours, either by extraordinary en- 
couragements to drawtowards a particular species of industry a 
greater share of the capital of the society than what would naturally 
go to it, or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a particular 
species of industry some share of the capital which would other- 
wise be employed in it, is, in reality, subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote 

What the circumstances are which, in modern Europe, have 
contributed to disturb this older of nature, and, in particular, to 
encourage tire industry of towns at the expense of that of the 
country, Mr Smith has investigated with great ingenuity, and in 
such a manner, as to throw much new light on the history of that 
state of society which prevails m this quarter of the globe His 
observations on this subject tend to show, that these circumstances 
were, in their first origin, the natural and the unavoidable result 
of the peculiar situation of mankind during a certain period , and 
that they took them nse, not from any general scheme of policy, 
but from the pm ate interests and prejudices of particiflar orders 
'of men. a 

The state of society, however, which at first arose from a 
singular combination of accidents, has been prolonged much be- 
yond its natural period by a false system of political economy, 
propagated by merchants and manufacturers, a class of individuals 
whose interest is not always the same with that of the public, and 
whose professional knowledge gave them many advantages, more 
particularly m the infancy of this branch of science, m defending 
those opinions which they washed to encourage. By means of this 
system, a new set of obstacles to the pi ogress of national piospenty 
has-been created Those which arose from the disorders of the 
feudal ages, tended directly to disturb the internal arrangements 
of society, by obstructing the free circulation of labour and of stock, 
from employment to employment, and from place to place Ihe 
false system of political economy which has been hitherto pre 
valent, as its professed object has been to regulate the commercial 
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are allowed free scope, not only conduct mankind to happiness, 
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dition and in their character The advantages which modem 
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The fundamental doctrines of Mr Smith’s system are now so 
generally known, that it would have been tedious to offer any re- 
capitulation of them The great and leading object of his speeula- 
1 tions is, to illustrate~the provision made by nature m the principles 
of the hutnan nundf and m the circumstances of man’s external 
_ situation, fora gradual and progressive augmentation m die means 
of national wealth , and to demonstrate, that the most effectual 
plan for advancing a people to greatness, is to maintain that order 
- of things which nature has pointed out, by allowing every man, as 
v long as he observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest 
m his own way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into 
the freest competition with those of his fellow-citizens Every 
system * of policy i\ hich endeavours, either by extraordinary en- 
couragements to draw- towards a particular species of industry a 
greater share of the capital of the society than what would naturally 
go to it, or, by extraordinary restraints, to force from a particular 
species of industry some share of the capital which would other- 
wise be employed in it, is, m reality, subversive of the great 
purpose which it means to promote 

I What the circumstances are which, m modem Europe, hare 
contributed to disturb this older of nature, and, in particular, to 
encourage the industiy of towns at the expense of that of the 
country, Mr Smith has investigated with great ingenuity , and m 
such a manner, as to throw much new light on the history of that 
state of society which prevails in this quarter of the globe His 
observations on this subject tend to show, that these circumstances 
\i ere, m their first origin, the natural and the unavoidable result 
of the peculiar situation of mankind dunng a certain period , and 
that they took their rise, not from any general scheme of policy, 
but from the priv ate interests and prejudices of particular orders 
of men 

The state of society, however, which at first arose from a 
singular combination of accidents, has been prolonged much be- 
yond its natural period by a false system of poll real economy, 
propagated by merchants and manufacturers, a class of individuals 
whose interest is not always the same with that of the public, and 

II hose professional knowledge gave them many advantages, more 
particularly m the infancy of this branch of science, in defending 
those opinions which they wished to encourage By means of this 

, system, a new set of obstacles to the progress of national prosperity 
has'been created Those which arose from the disorders of the 
feudal ages, tended directly to disturb the internal arrangements 
of society, by obstructing the free circulation of labour and of stock, 
from employment to employment, and from place to place The 
false system of political economy which has been hitherto pre 
valent, as its piofessed object has been to regulate the commercial 
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bestows the title of the Commercial or Mercantile System , and he 
has considered at great length its two principal expedients for en- 
riching a nation, — restraints upon importation, and encouragements __ 
to exportation. Part of these expedients, he observes, have been 
dictated by the sprnt of monopoly, and part by a spirit of jealousy 
against those countries with which the balance of trade is supposed 
to be disadvantageous All of them appear clearly, from his 
reasonings, to have a tendency unfavourable to the wealth of the 
nation which imposes them His remarks with respect to the 
jealousy of commerce are expressed in a tone of indignation which 
he seldom assumes m his political writings 

‘Each nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon 
‘ the prospenty of all the nations with which it trades, and to con- 
‘ sider their gam as its own loss Commerce, which ought naturally 
‘ to be among nations, as among individuals, a bond of union and 
‘friendship, has become the most fertile source of discord and 
‘ animosity' The capricious ambition of kings and mmisters has not, 

‘ during the present and the preceding century', been more fatal to 
' the repose of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of merchants 
1 and manufacturers The violence and injustice of the rulers of 
‘mankind is an ancient evil, for which perhaps the nature of 
‘human affairs can scarce admit of a remedy But the mean 
‘ rapacity, the monopolizing spirit of merchants and manufacturers, 

‘ who neither are nor ought to be the rulers of mankind, though it 
‘ cannot perhaps be corrected, may very easily be prevented from 
‘ disturbing the tranquillity of anybody but themselves ’ 

The liberal principles are explained which, according to Mr 
Smith, ought to direct the commercial policy of nations, and of 
< " ,lic h ought to be the great object of legislators to facilitate the 
establishment In what manner the execution of the theory should 
be conducted m particular instances, is a question of a very dif 
fercnt nature, and to which the am>v er must vary, m different coun- 
tries, according to the different circumstances of the case In a 

:!!l C ±l n fr T \T h 35 * Ir bmth ’ s > thQ consideration of this 
jutsnon did not fall properly under Ins general plan but that ne 

lie, in one passage) are the effects of all tb A un{ ! ortunate ( sa y s 
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__ ( disorders into the state of the body politic, but disorders which 

it is often difficult to remedy, without occasioning, for a time at 
‘ least > stl31 greater disorders In what manner, therefore, the 
‘ natural system of perfect liberty and justice ought gradually to 

* be restored, we must leave to the wisdom of future statesmen 
‘ and legislators to determine’ In his ‘Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,’ he has introduced some remarks, which have an obvious 

’ reference to the same important doctrine The following passage 
seems to refer more particularly to those derangements of the 
social order which derived "their origin from the feudal institu- 
tions 

* The man whose public spirit is prompted altogether by 
‘ humanity and benevolence, will respect the established powers 
‘ and privileges even of individuals, and still more of the great 
‘ orders and societies into which the 'state is divided Though he 
' should consider some of them as m some measure abusive, he 
‘ will content himself with moderating what he often cannot an- 
c mhilate without great violence When he cannot conquer the 
' rooted prejudices 'of the people by reason and persuasion, he will 
‘ not attempt to subdue them by force , but will religiously observe 
‘ what, by Cicero, is justly called the divine maxim of Plato, never 
‘ to use violence to his country no more than to his parents He 
‘ vail accommodate, as well as he can, his public arrangements to 

* the confirmed habits and prejudices of the people , and will 

* remedy, as well as he can, the inconveniences which may flow 

* from the want of those regulations which the people are averse 
‘ to submit to When he cannot establish the right, he will not 
‘ disdain to ameliorate the wrong , but, like Solon, when he cannot 
' establish the best system of laws, he -will endeavour to establish 
‘ the best that the people can bear ’ 

These cautions with respect to the practical application of gene- 
ral principles were peculiarly necessary from the author of * The 
Wealth of Nations as the unlimited freedom of trade, which it 
is the chief aim of his work to recommend, is extremely apt, by 
flattering the indolence of the statesman, to suggest to those who 
are invested with absolute powei, the idea of carrying it into im- 
mediate execution. 

These observations do not detract in the least from the value of 
those political theories which attempt to delineate the principles 
of a. perfect legislation Such theories ought to be considered 
merely as descriptions of the ultimate objects at which the states- 
man ought to aim The tranquillity of his administration, and the 
immediate success of his measures, depend on his good sense and 
his practical skill , and his theoretical principles only enable him 
to direct ins measures steadily and wisely, to promote the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind, and prevent him from being ever 
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led astray from these important ^^nZeftt mTt be 

SSe^okn«wSMsSpJect m the tad, that we 

< mty Sle to bring any real constitution or form of governmen 

< as near it as possible, by such gentle alterations and innovations 
‘ as may not give too great disturbance to society 

Mr Smith’s doctnne concerning the freedom of trade and of 1 
dustry coincides remarkably with that winch we find in the writings 
of the French economists. But it cannot be pretended by the 
■warmest admirers of that system, that any one of its numerous 
expositors has approached to Mr Smith in the precision and per- 
spicuity with which he has stated it, or in the scientific and lumin- 
ous manner m which he has deduced it from elementary principles. 

It may be doubted, with respect to Mr Smith's ‘ Inquiry,’ if there 
exists any book beyond the circle of the mathematical and physical 
sciences, which is at once so agreeable m its arrangement to the 
rules of a sound logic, .and so accessible to the examination of 
ordinary readers Abstracting entirely from the author’s peculiar 
and original speculations, I do not know that, upon any subject 
whatever, a work has been produced in our times, containing so 
methodical, so comprehensive, and so judicious a digest of all the 
most profound and enlightened philosophy of the age 

In justice also to Mr Smith, it must be observed, that although 
some of the economical writers had the start of him m publishing 
their doctnnes to the world, these doctrines appear, with respect 
to him, to have been altogether original, and the result of his own 
reflections Of this every person must be convinced, who reads 
the ‘ Inquiry ’ with due attention, and is at pains to examine the 
gradual and beautiful progress of the author’s ideas but m case 
any doubt should remain on this head, it may be proper to men- 
tion, that Mr Smith’s political lectures, comprehending the funda- 
mental principles of his ‘ Inquiry,’ were delivered at Glasgow as 
eady as the year 1752 or 1753, at a period, surely, when there 
existed no French performance on the subject that could be of 
much use to hun m guiding his researches In the year 17c 6 
indeed, M Turgot (who is said to have imbibed his first notions 
unlim,ted freedom of commerce from an old mer- 
chant, M Goumay) published, in the Encyclopedic, an article which 

the 7 S !T S h ° W com P letel y hts mind was emancipated from 
the old prejudices in flavour of commercial regulations but that 

ITrw’ 01 T'°" S ' v “ c etmfined ,0 a fevlpeSlatTve men 

Oulnll, 'J T. Ca w ™ m a v ' assa s c "> the i \Bmoiu mr la Vie el Its 

considered as paradoxical ih»,, nrn f iese tdeas were then 
' they will one day be allied U mvemll“ ° me C ° mm °"' and 
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The Political Discourses of Mr Hume were evidently of greater 
Use to Mr. Smith than any other book that had appeared prior to 
his lectures Even Mr Hume’s theories, however, though always 
plausible and ingenious, and m most instances profound and just, 
.involve some fundamental mistakes , and, when compared with 
Mr. Smith's, afford a striking proof that, m considering a subject 
so extensive and so complicated, the most penetrating sagacity, if 
directed only to particular questions, is apt to be led astray by first 
appearances, and that nothing can guard us effectually against 
error, but a comprehensive survey of the whole field of discussion, 
assisted by an accurate and patient analysis of the ideas about 
which our reasonings are employed It maybe worth while to 
add, that Mr. Hume’s essay ‘ On the Jealousy of Trade,’ with some 
other of his political discourses, received a veiy flattering proof of 
M Turgot’s approbation, by his undertaking the task of translating 
them into the French language 

The evidence I have produced of Mr Smith’s oiigmalitj' may 
be objected to as not peifectly decisive, as it rests entirely on the 
recollection of those students who attended Ins first courses of 
moral philosophy at Glasgow a recollection which, at the distance 
of forty years, cannot be supposed to be very accurate. There 
exists, fortunately, a short manuscript, drawn up by Mr Smith in 
the year 1755, and presented by him to a society of which he was 
then a member, in winch paper a pretty long enumeration is given 
of certain leading principles, both political and literary, to which 
he was anxious to establish his exclusive light, in order to prevent 
the possibility of some uval claims which he thought he had reason 
to apprehend, and to which his situation as a professor, added to 
his unreserved commumcaHons in private companies, rendered 
him peculiarly liable. This paper is at present in my possession 
I think it a valuable document of the progress of Mr Smith’s 
political ideas at -a very early period It is expressed with a good 
deal 1 of that honest and indignant warmth, which is perhaps un- 
avoidable by a man who is conscious of the purity of his own 
intentions, ivhen he suspects that advantages have been taken of 
the' frankness of his temper On such occasions, due allowances 
are not always made for those plagiarisms, which, however cruel m 
their effects, do not necessarily imply bad faith in those who arc 
guilty of them for the bulk of mankind, incapable themselves ot 
original thought, are perfectly unable to form a conception of the 
nature of the injury done to a man of inventive genius by encroach- 
ing on a favourite speculation Many of the most important 
opinions 111 f The Wealth of Nations 7 are there detailed but 1 
‘shall quote only the following sentences ‘ Man is generally con- 
' sidered by statesmen and projectors as the material of a sort of 
'political mechanics Projectors disturb nature m the course of 


XU CLAIMS ms Pt<mx to OUIG1NALITV VIEWS «E ADVOCATED 

“ S“JSS ofher ends, 

^"32? C^j 

‘opulence from the lowest barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and 

< avoidable administration of justice , all the rest being brought 
‘ about by the natural course of things All governments which 

< th W art this natural course, which force things into another channel, 

1 or which endeavour to arrest the progress of society at a particular 
■ point, are unnatural, and to support themselves are obliged to be 

* oppressive and tyrannical ’ * A great part of the opinions, he 
observes, ‘ enumerated m this paper, is treated of at length m some 
‘ lectures which I have still by me, and which were written by the 

* hand of a clerk who left my service six years ago They have all 
‘ of them been the constant subjects of my lectures since I first 
‘ taught Mr Craigie’s class, the first winter I spent m Glasgow, 

‘ down to this day, without any considerable variation. They had 
‘all of them been the subjects of lectures which I read at Edm- 

* burgh the winter before I left it, and I can adduce innumerable 
‘ witnesses, both from that place and from this, who will ascertain 
‘ them sufficiently to be mine ’ 

The merit of such a work as Mr Smith’s is to be estimated less 
from the novelty of the principles it contains, than from the reason- 
ings employed to support these principles, and from the scientific 
manner m which they are unfolded m their proper order and con- 
nection Questions of so complicated a nature as occur in political 
economy, the credit of such opinions belongs of right to the author 
who first established their solidity, and followed them out to their 
remote consequences , not to him who, by a fortunate accident, 
first stumbled on the truth 

Besides the principles which Mr Smith considered as more 
peculiarly his own, his ‘ Inquiry’ exhibits a systematical view of the 
most important articles of political economy, so as to serve the 
purpose of an elementary treatise on that very extensive and diffi- 
cult science The skill and the comprehensiveness of mmd dis- 
played m his arrangement, can be judged of by those alone who 
have compared it with that adopted by lus immediate predecessors 
And perhaps, m point of utility, the labour he has employed m 
connecting and methodizing their scattered ideas, is not less valu- 

tnjcfo" M?' “H,i bK™ fto^oSmons'Td? 111 ' d ° C ' 
-cepUOMblc or doobtfu, There are S oTTh,l' cScSoS 
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which I would Dot implicitly subscribe to, more particularly in 
that chapter, where he treats of the principles of taxation But I 
cannot conclude without taking notice of the manly and dignified 
freedom with which the author uniformly delivers his opinions, and 
of the superiority -which he discovers throughout to all the little 
passions connected with the factions of the times m which hewiTote 
Whoever takes the trouble to compare the general tone of his com- 
position -with the period of its first publication cannot fail to feel 
and acknowledge the force of this remark It is not often that a 
disinterested zeal for truth has so soon met with its just reward 
Philosophers (to use an expression of Lord Bacon’s) are ‘the ser- 
‘ vants of posterity , ’ and most of those who have devoted their 
talents to the best interest of mankind, have been obliged, like 
Bacon, to 1 bequeath their fame ’ to a race yet unborn, and to con- 
sole themselves with the idea of sowing what another generation 
was to reap . 

Infere Daphm pyros, carpent tua pom.a nepotes 

Mr Smith was more fortunate , or rather, m this respect, his for- 
tune was singular He survived the publication of his w'ork only 
fifteen years , and yet, during that short period, he had not only 
the satisfaction of seeing the opposition which it at first excited 
gradually subdue, but to witness the practical influence of his 
writings on the commercial policy of Ins country 


‘The great name of Adam Smith rests upon the Inquiry into the Nature and 
Cotters of the Wealth of Nations , perhaps the only book which produced an 
immediate, general and irrevocable change m some of the most important parts 
of the legislation of all civilized nations The work of Mr Smith, as it 

touched those matters, which may be numbered soon, bore visible and palpable 
fruit In a few years it began to alter laws and treaties , and has made its way 
through the convulsions of revolution and conquest to a due ascendant over the 
minds of men, with far less than the average of those obstructions of prejudice 
and clamour which ordinarily choke the channel through which truth flows into 
practice ’ 

-Sir Tajiks Mackintosh. 


‘ . There is not a book of belter English „tc> be anywhere found 

The language is simple, clear, often homely like the illustrations, not seldom 
idiomatic, always perfectly adapted to the subject bandied Besides its other 
perfections, it is one of the most entertaining of books There is no laying it 
down after ) on begin to read You arc drawn on from page to page by the 
strong current of the arguments, the manly sense of the remarks, the fulness ana 
force of the illustrations, the thickly strewed and happily selected facts 

Lord Brougham 
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AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 

THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


Introduction and Plan of the Work 

The annual labour of every nation is the fund which originally 
supplies it \\ ith all the necessaries and conveniencies of life which 
it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the imme- 
diate produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with thatproduce 
from other nations According, therefore, as this produce, or what 
is purchased with it, bears a greater or smaller proportion to the 
number of those \\ ho are to consume' it, the nation will be better 
or worse supplied with all the necessaries and conveniencies for 
which it has occasion 

But this proportion must, in every nation, be regulated by two 
different circumstances , first, by the skill, dexterity, and judgment 
with which its labour is generally applied, and, secondly, by the 
proportion betw een the number of those w r ho are employed m 
useful labour, and that of those who are not so employed. What- 
ever be the soil, climate, or extent of territory of any particular 
nation, the abundance or scantiness of its annual supply must, m 
that particular situation, depend upon those two circumstances 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply, too, seems to depend 
more upon the former of those two circumstances than upon the 
latter Among the savage nations of hunters and fishers, every 
individual who is able to work, is more or less employe in us u 
labour, and endeavours to provide, as well as he can, the neces- 
saries and conveniencies of life, for himself, or such o s an y 
or tribe as are either too old, or too young, or too mfirni to go a 
hunting and fishing Such nations, however, are so ^serably poor, 
that from mere want, they are frequently reduced, or, atleasbthn 
themselves reduced, to, the necessity sometimes of f ur ^ c ^ d Z 

mg, and sometimes of abandoning their infants, tlie ^ oI d peopl 
and those afflicted with lingering diseases, to perish ^ th ] junge 
or to be devoured by wild beasts Among civilized and thriving 
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the same workshop W c can seldom see- more, ft mu. imu% thm 
those eraploied in one single brands Tlmngh, m yn h rtm,<if *c 
lures, the work jnaj be divided into a grruot ninKi nfpiiK 
than in those of a more trifling nature, the division J J - 1 o* nett * a 
obvious, and has accordimrlv been much ^ <->1. - d 


notice of, the trade of the pin maker , a is or km mi n it idn< an d to 
this business (which the illusion of labour Ins tendered * di'-iuv ’ 
trade), nor acquainted with the use of the m tchintrv uiiphn> >i at 
it (to the invention of which the same dunum ot I ’Umrn’n ifaMbli 
given occasion), could scarce, perhaps, wph hr, mmo t !nt»rdt> 
make one pm m a da), and cerumli iouM m.j mde imm ’ 
But in the way m which tin, Imtmc,, „„„ , , rni ,1 era ,™{, 

ofbnKhJrfuhiehif' 1 '” bul " “ «.!«• •> iraukr 

nn b . “ of which the greater part arc likmus. penh ir trades 

about eighteen distinct operations Th lh,s,mmur <i'wdctl into 
are all performed by distinct hand' m ,! P UMU ‘umuPu torses 

man wall sometimes perform two or tiir ', U ”f \ ,n r, ' t } r ' l5|t - St,I ie 

small manufactor) of this kind wber* LC ° 1 lun * lu ' c a 
and where some' of "HT"' 

distinct operations But though time u 1 ’ rfnrn ‘ ul u '° <■' three 
fore but mdifferenUy accommodated "uth ^ I"? P ‘ >r ' r ’ * w \ 
they could, when they everted theinseh^- neccssarj imrinnan., 
twelve pounds of pms in a da> There 4 ll ^° tt,uu about 

fore thou fj nd P ins of a middling size Ti, m a P oun,i upwards ot 
fore, could make among thcm°unuard 1 ? s ir Ln l^rsons, there 
Pms m a day Each pcrson tW ? 5 ° f fo^'ght thousand 
orty-eight tliousand pms mmht i rC ’ a tenth part of 

thousand eight hundred p« s S ’ \ ^ C0 T ? sld ^at as xtuA , “I 

separately and independ?ntl v i ' \ But >^hovli„l alhv?o'4 t 

educated to this peculiar b m CS s it ^ **> «*’ luut g lS 

ssar^t^ - r™:> i 

a prW 

^ ** <•» <*» of 
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nor reduced to so great a simplicity of operation The division 
of labour, how ever, so far as it can be introduced, occasions, m 
every art, a proportionable increase of the productive powers of 
labour. The separation of different trades and employments from 
one another, seems to have taken place, m consequence of tins ad 
vantage. This separation, too, is generally carried furthest m those 
countries which enjoy the highest degree of industry and improve- 
ment, what is the work of one man in a rude state of society, 
being generally that of several m an improved one In every im- 
proved society,' the fanner is generally nothing but a farmer , the 
manufacturer, nothing but a manufacturer The labour, too, which 
is necessary to produce any one complete manufacture, is almost 
always divided among a great number of hands How many 
different trades are employed in each branch of the linen and 
woollen manufactures, from the growers of the flax and the wool, 
to the bleachers and smoothers of the linen, or to the dyers and 
dressers of the cloth 1 The nature of agriculture, indeed, does not 
admit of so many subdivisions of labour, nor of so complete a 
separation of one business from another, as manufactures It is 
impossible to separate so entirely the business of the grazier from 
that of the corn-fanner, as the trade of the carpenter is commonly 
separated from that of the smith The spinner is almost always a 
distinct person from the iveaver , but the ploughman, the harrower, 
the sower of the seed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the same 
The occasions for those different sorts of labour returning with t e 
different seasons of the year, it is impossible that one man shou 
be constantly employed in any one of them This impossil 1 1 y 
of making so complete and entire a separation of all the di eren 
branches of labour employed in agriculture, is perhaps t le reason 
why the improvement of the productive powers of laboui m ns 
art does not always keep pace with their improvement m manu ac 
tures The most opulent nations, indeed, generally exce ^ 
neighbours in agriculture as well as m manufactures , bu e ) ^ 
commonly more distinguished by their superiority in the a er 
in the former Their lands are m general better cu iva ec > 
having more labour and expense bestowed on them, pro uce 
in proportion to the extent and natural fertility of the § roun . 
this superiority of produce is seldom much more than m p P 
to the superiority of labour and expense In agneu 
labour of the nch Country is not always much more P _ 

than that of the poor, or, at -least, it is never so mu r ,j 
ductrve, as it commonly is in manufactures. The c rrnadness 
country, therefore, will not always, m the same degre 5 , 1 

come cheaper to market than that of the poor ie Frince not- 
in the same degree of goodness, is as cheap as n f the latter 

withstanding the superior opulence and improve 
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labour should soon find out easier and readier methods of per- 
forming their own particular work, wherever the nature ot it admits 
of such improvement A great part of the machines made use o 
m those manufactures m which labour is most subdivided, were 
originally the inventions of common workmen, who being each o 
them employed in some v ery simple operation, naturally turned 
their thoughts towards finding out easier and re idler methods ul 
perfonnmg it Whoever has been much accustomed to visit such 
manufactures, must frequently have been shown very pretty 
machines, which were the inventions of such workmen, m order to 
facilitate and quicken their own particular part of the work In 
the first steam-engmes, a boy was constantly employed to open 
and„shut alternately the communication between the boiler and 
the cylinder, according as the piston cither ascended or descended 
One of those boys, who loved to play with his companions, observed 
that, by tying a string from the handle of the valve which opened 
this communiealion, to another part of the machine, the vahe 
would open and shut w ithout Ins assistance, and 1c iv c him at 
liberty to divert himself with his play fellows One of the greatest 
improvements that has been made upon this machine, since it mas 
first invented, was in this manner the discovery of .1 boy mho 
wanted to save his own labour 

All the improvements in machinery, however, hav e by no means 
been the mv entions of those who had occasion to use the machines* 
Many improvements have been nude by the ingenuity of the 
makers of tire machines, when to make them became the business 
of a peculiar trade , and some by that of those w ho are called 
philosophers or men of speculation, whose trade it is not to do 
anything, but to observe everything, and who, upon that account, 
are often capable of combining together the powers of the most 
distant and dissimilar objects In the progress of society, philo- 
sophy or speculation becomes, like every other employment, the 
principal or sole trade and occupation of a particular class of 
L i U e y e i>L olher employment too, it is subdn ided into 

mtmn toTnf dl 2f nt branches, each of which affords occu- 
pation to a peculiar tnbe or class of philosophers , and tins sub- 

«S *> a®— 

a well Governed sonpt-v tw ° n ° , our , which occasions in 

«*« " h ; ch ^ 

great quantity of hvs own work ?! Ev ejy workman has a 
y own work to dispose of beyond what he 
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hmt«cif 3ns occasion Tor , ami every other vvoikman being exactly 
in the <ame situation, lie is enabled to exchange a great quantity 
of his own goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to die same 
tmng, ior the price of n great quantity ol theirs He supplies them 
abtituhnily with what they have occasion for, and they accommo- 
date him as amply with what he has occasion for, and a general 
plenty diffuses itself through all the different ranks of the society 
Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or 
day-labourer in ,a civilized ami thriving country, and you wall per- 
uwe that the number of people of whose industry a part, though 
but a small part, has been employed m procuring him this accom- 
modation, exceeds all computation The woollen coat, for ex- 
ample, which.- covers the da> -labourer, as coarse and rough as it 
,may appear, is the produce of the joint-labour of a great multitude 
of .workmen The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, the wool- 
combat or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, die spinner, the weaver, 
the fuller, the dresser, watli many others, yiust all join their different 
arts in order to Complete even tins homely production How 
many merchants and carriers, besides, must have been employed 
m transporting the materials from some of those workmen to others 
who often h\e m a very distant part of the country ! how much 
commerce and navigation m particular, how many ship-builders, 
sailors, , sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employed m 
order to bring together the different drugs made use of by the 
dyer, which often come from the remotest corners of the world ! 
What a variety of labour too is necessary m order to produce the 
tools of die meanest of those workmen To say nothing of such 
complicated machines as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the 
fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider only what 
a variety of labour is requisite m order to form that very simple 
machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips the wool The 
mtner, the builder of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of 
the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made use of in the 
smelting-house, the hnck-maker, the bricklayer, the w orkmen who 
attend the fuinace, the nnll-wnght, the forger, the smith, must all 
of them join, their different arts m order to produce them Were 
we to examine, m the same manner, all the different parts of his 
dress and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt which he 
wears next his shm, the shoes which cover Ins feet, the bed which 
he lies on, and all die different parts which compose it, the kitchen 
grate at which he prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes 
use of for that purpose, dug from the,bowe!s of the earth, ana 
brought to him perhaps by a long sea and a long land carriage, all 
the other utensils of his kitchen, all the furniture of his table, the 
knives and forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which he 
serves up and divides his victuals, the different hands employed in 
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preparing Ins bread and his beer, the glass window which lets in 
the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, xvith 
all the knowledge and art requisite for prepanng that beautiful ami 
happy invention, without which these northern parts of the world 
could scarce have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together 
with the tools of all the different workmen employed in producing 
those different conveniences , if we examine, I saj, all these things, 
and consider what a variety of labour is cmplojcd about enrh of 
them, we shall be sensible that without the assistance and co- 
operation of many thousands, the very meanest person m a cn ilwefl 
country could notbeprovided,e\ en according to.w hat wc very falsely 
imagine, the easy and simple manner m which he is common!) ac 
commodated Compared, indeed, with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great, Ins accommodation must no doubt appear ex- 
tremely simple and easy , and j et it may lie true, perhaps, that the 
accommodation of an European Prince docs not alvaj s so much 

dHmn Srt 0f f n industn T and fni S al peasant, as the accommo- 
dation of the latter exceeds that of many nn African Kmc the 

sarage? maStCr ° f thC IlVCS and 1,bcrllcs of ten lh o»sand naked 
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that. When an animal wants to obtain something either of a man 
or of another animal, it has no other means of persuasion but -to 
gain the fat our of those whose service it requires A puppy fawns 
upon its dam, and a spaniel endeavours by a thousand attractions 
to engage the attention of its master who is at dinner, when it 
wants to be fed by bun Man sometimes uses the same arts with 
his brethren, and when he has no other means of engaging them 
to act according to his .inclinations, endeavours by every servile 
and fawning attention to obtain their good mil He has not time, 
"however, to do this upon ever} 7 occasion In civilized society, he 
, stands at all times m need of the co-operation and assistance ot 
great multitudes, while his whole life is scarce sufficient to gam the 
friendship of a few persons In almost every other race of animals 
each individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is entirely inde- 
pendent, and in its natural state has occasion for the assistance 
of no other living creature But man has almost constant occasion 
for the help of his brethren, and it is m vam for lnm to expect it 
From their benevolence only He mil be more likely to prevail if 
hfc can interest their self-love in Ins favour, and show them that it 
is for their own advantage to do for him v\ hat he requires of them 
Whoever offers to. another a bargain of any kind, proposes to do 
this Give me that which I want, and you shall have this which 
you want, is the meaning of every such offer, and it is in this 
manner that w e obtain from one another the far greater part of 
those good offices which we stand m need of It is not from the 
benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we 
expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own interest 
Wc address ouiselves, not to their humanity, but to their self-love, 
and never talk to them of our own necessities, but of their ad- 
vantages Nobody but a beggar chooses to depend chiefly upon 
the benevolence of his fellow-citizens Even a beggar does not 
depend upon it entirely The chanty of well-disposed people, 
indeed, supplies him with the whole fund of his subsistence .But 
though this principle ultimately provides him with all the neces- 
saries oi„\tfe which he has occasion for, it neither does nor can 
provide lnm with them as he has occasion for them The greater 
part of his occasional wants- are supplied m the same manner as 
those of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by purchase. With 
theTmoney which one man gives him he purchases food. The old 
clothes which another bestows upon him he exchanges for other 
old clothes which suit him better, or for lodging, or for food, or for 
, money, with which he can buy either .food, clothes, or lodging, as 

he lias occasion " j 5 1 

- As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, that ,we obtam 
Trora one another the greater part of those mutual good offices 
lyhich we stand. m need of, so it is this same trucking disposition 
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hich orunnaBy <mes occasion to the division of labour In a 
tnbc of hunters or shepherds a particular person mkes bows and 
arrow % for example, with more readiness and dexterity than y 
other He frequently exchanges them for cattle or for venison 
with his companions , and he finds at last that be can ^ m 
manner get more cattle and venison, than if he himself i ent to th 
field to catch them From a regard to his own interest, there o , 
the making of bows and arrows grows to be his chief business, and 
he becomes a sort of armourer Another excels m making tne 
frames and covers of their little huts or movable houses He is 
accustomed to be of use m this nay to his neighbours, who reward 
him m the same manner with cattle and with venison, till at last 
he finds it his interest to dedicate himself entirely to this em- 
ployment, and to become a sort of house-carpenter In the same 
manner a third becomes a smith, or a brazier , a fourth a tanner 
or dresser of hides or shms, the pnncipal part of the clothing of 
savages And thus the certainty of being able to exchange all 
that surplus part of the produce of his oivn labour, which is oveT 
and above lus ou n consumption, for such parts of the produce of 
other men’s labour as he maj have occasion for, encourages every 
man to apply himself to a particular occupation, and to cultivate 
and bring to perfection whatever talent or genius he may possess 
for that particular species of business 
The difference of natural talents m different men is, m reality, 
much less than we arc awate of, and the very different genius 
which appears to distinguish men of different professions, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occasions so much the 
cause, as the effect of the div ision of labour The difference be- 
tween the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a 
common street porter, for example, seems to anse not so much 
from nature, as from habit, custom, and education When they 
came into the world, and for the first six or eight years of their ex- 
istence, they were perhaps very much alike, and neither their 
parents r»or playfellows could perceive anj remarkable difference 
About t.m age, or soon after, they come to be employed in very 
different occupations. The difference of talents comes then to be 
2“?™* ° r ’ and » udens by dc 8 rces - tlH at last the vanity of 
Z ' ilm e >o ad-nonlcdge scarce any resemblance. 
n,t ntho “ t lhc Action lo trad., darter, and evchanee every 
1° hnnneir c, crynecewar, and con.vemeT.3r 

n» lfcrf S wT ta aatne work to do, 

\ , c . rt coll1t ' ,nvc been no such difference of emnlovment as 
■ o,.t.l alone g„e occaaton to any peat d, fie, Sec Sent Lt 
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animals, acknowledged to be all of the same species, denve fiom 
nature a much more remarkable distinction of genius, than what, 
antecedent to custom and education, appears to take place among 
■,nien. By nature a philosopher is not m genius and disposition 
half so . different from a street porter, as a mastiff is from a grey- 
, hound, or a greyhound from a spaniel, or this last from a shepherd’s 
dog /Those different tribes of animals, however, though all of the 
. same species, are of scarce any use to one another. The strength 
of the mastiff is not in the least supported either by the swiftness 
of the greyhound, or by the sagacity of the spamel, or by the 
docility of the shepherd’s dog The effects of those different 
* ’ geniuses and talents, for want of the power or disposition to barter 
and exchange, cannot be brought into a common stock, and do 
not m the least contribute to the better accommodation and con- 
vemency of the species Each animal is still obliged to support 
and defend itself, separately and independently, and derives no 
sort of advantage from that variety of talents with which nature 
has distinguished its fellows Among men, on the contrary, the 
most dissimilar geniuses are of use to one another , the different 
produces of their respective talents, by the general disposition to 
> truck, barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a 
common stock, where every man may purchase whatever part of 
the produce of other men’s talents he has occasion for. 


Chap , III — Division of Labour limited by Extent of the Market 
— As it is the power Of exchanging that gives occasion to the 
division of labour, so the extent of this division must always 
be limited by the extent of that power, or, in. other words, 
by the extent of the market When the market is very small, 
no person can have any encouragement to dedicate himself 
entirely to one employment, for want of the power to exchange all 
that surplus part of the produce of his Own labour, which is over and 
above his own consumption, for such part of the produce of other 
, men’s labour as he has occasion for 

There are some sorts of industry, even of the lowest kind, which 
can be earned on nowhere but m a great town A porter, for 
example, can find employment and subsistence m no other place 
t A village is by much too narrow a sphere for him , even an 
ordinary market town is scarce large enough to afford him con- 
stant occupation In the lone houses and very small villages 
which are scattered about in so desert a country as the Highlands 
of Scotland, every farmer must be butcher, baker, and brewer for 
his own family In such situations we can scarce expect to fin 
even a smith, "a carpenter, or a mason, within less than twenty 

n 
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other communication between those two places, therefore, but by 
land-carnage, as no goods could be transported from the one to 
the other, except ‘such whose pnce was very considerable in pro- 
portion to them weight, they could carry on but a small part of 
that commerce which at present subsists between them, and con- 
sequently could give but a small part of that encouragement which 
they at present mutually afford to each other’s industry There 
could be little or no commerce of any kind between the distant 
-parts of the world What goods could bear the expense of land- 
carnage between London and Calcutta? Or if there were any so 
precious as to be able to support this expense, with what safety 
could' they be transported through the territories of so many bar- 
barous nations? Those two cities, however,. at present carry on 
a very considerable commerce with each other, and by mutually 
affording a market, -give a good deal of encouragement to each 
other’s industry - > 

Since such therefore are the advantages of water-carnage, it is 
natural that 5 the first improvements of art and industry Should be 
made where this convemency opens the whole world for a market 
to the produce of every sort of labour, and that they should always 
be much later in extending themselves into the inland parts of the 
country ' The mland parts of the country can for a long time 
have no other market for the greater part of their goods, but the 
country which lies round about them, and separates them from 
the sea-coast, and the great navigable nvers The extent of their 
market therefore must for a long time be in proportion to the 
riches and populousness of that country, and consequently their 
improvement must always be postenor to the improvement of that 
country In our North American colonies the plantations have 
constantly followed either the sea coast or the banks of the navig- 
able nvers, and have scarce anywhere extended themselves to any 
considerable distance from both 

The nations that, according to the best authenticated history, 
appear to have been first Civilized, w r ere those that dw r elt round the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea That sea, by far the greatest 
inlet that is know n m the world, having no tides, nor consequently 
any waves except such as are caused by the wind only, w r as, by 
the smoothness of its surface, as w r ell as by the multitude of its 
islands, and' the proximity of its neighbouring shores, extremely 
favourable to the infant navigation of the world, when, from their 
ignorance of the compass, men were afraid to quit the \ lew of the 
coast, and from the imperfection of the art of ship-buildmg, to 
abandon themselves to the boisterous waves of the ocean To 
pass beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to sail out of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, was, m the ancient w orld, long considered as 
amiost w'onderful and" dangerous exploit of navigation. It was 
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late before even the Phccmcians and Carthaginians, the most 
skilful navigators and shipbuilders of those old times attempted 
it and they were for along time the only nations that did attempt it 
’ Of all the countries on the coast of the Mediterranean sea, 
Egypt seems to have been the first m which either agriculture or 
manufactures were eultuated and unproved to any considerable de- 
gree Upper Egypt extends itself nowhere aboic a few miles from 
the Nile, and m Lower Egypt that great riv er breaks itself into many 
different canals, which, with the assistance of a little art, seem to 
have afforded a communication by water carnage, not only between 
all the great towns, but between ail the considerable villages, and 
, even to many farm-houses m the country , nearly m the same 
manner as the Rhine and the Maese do in Holland at present 
The extent and easiness of this inland navigation was probably one 
of the pnncipal causes of the early improvement of Egypt 
The improvements m agriculture and manufactures seem like- 
wise to have been of very great antiquity m the provinces of Bengal 
m the East Indies, and m some of the eastern prounces of China ; 
though the great extent of this antiquity is not authenticated by 
any histones of whose authonty we, m this part of the world, are 
well assured. In Bengal the Ganges and several other great 
rivers form a great number of navigable canals, in the same man- , 
ner as the Nile does in Egypt In the Eastern provinces of China 
too several great nvers fonn, by their different branches, a multi- 
tude of canals, and by communicating with one another afford an 
inland navigation much more extensive than that either of the 
Ni e or the Ganges, or perhaps than botli of them put together 
It is remarkable that neither the ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, 
nor the Chinese encouraged foreign commerce, but seem all to 
have denved their opulence from this inland navigation 

h P ri“^ d ^ ItSofAfnca > and aU Uiat Part of Asia which 
the ancient D ° rt b ^ Euxme and Caspian seas, 

aces ^X?n^V the r dem . Tartar y aad Siberia, seem mall 
state in which w e fmrTi v? 66 ” ! n sarae barbarous and uncivilized 

Zztnowz a prcsent The sea of Tartar)- is die 

the greatest nvers m ° f ia ° na Y*§ ahon > an ^ tliough some of 
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Carry on by means of a nver which does not break itself mlo any 
great number of branches or canals, and which runs, into another 
territory before it reaches the sea, can never be very considerable ; 
because it is always in the power of the nations who possess that 
other territory to obstruct the communication between the uppci 
country and the sea The navigation of the Danube is of very 
little use to the different states of Bavaria, Austria and Hungary, 
m compaiison of what it would be if any of them possessed the 
uhole of its course till it falls into the Black Sea. 

t v* ' 

Chap IV — Of the Origin and Use of Money — When tr _ 
division of labour has been once thoroughly established, it is but 
a very small part of a man’s wahts which the produce of his 
own labour can supply He supplies the far greater part of 
them by exchanging that surplus part of the produce of his own 
labour, v hich is over and above his own consumption, for such 
parts of the produce of other men’s labour as -he has occasion for 
Every man thus lives by exchanging, or becomes m some measure 
a merchant, and the society itself grows to be what is properly a 
commercial society 

But, when the division of labour first begun to take place, this 
power of exchangmgmust frequently have been very much clogged 
and embarrassed in its operations. One man, we shall suppose, 
has more of a certain commodity than he himself has occasion foi, 
while another has less, The former consequently would be glad 
to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part of this superfluity 
, But if this latter should chance to have nothing that the former 
stands in need of, no exchange can be made between them The 
butcher'lias more meat in his shop than he himself can consume, 
and the brewer and the baker -would each of them be willing to 
purchase a part of it But they have nothing to offer in exchange, 
except the different productions of their respective trades, and the 
butcher is already provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has immediate occasion for. No exchange, can, in this case, be 
made between them He cannot be their merchant, nor they his 
customers , and they are all of them thus mutually less serviceable 
to one another In order to. avoid the inconvemency of such 
situations, every prudent man m every period of society, after the 
first establishment of the division of labour, must naturally have 
endeavoured to manage his affairs m such a manner as to have at 
all times by him, besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, 
a certain quantity of some one commodity, such as few people 
would be likely tojrefuse in exchange for the produce of theu 
industry 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were successive!}’ 
both thought of and employed for this purpose In the rude ages 
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of socieW, cattle are said to have been the common instrument of 
commerce , and, though they must ha\c been a most inconvenient; 
one. vet in old times we find tilings were frequently valued accord- 
ing to the number of cattle which had been given in exchange for 
them The armour of Diomede, says Homer, cost onlv nine oxen , 
hut that of Glaucus cost an hundred oxen Salt is said to be the 
common instrument of commerce and exchanges m Abyssinia ; a 
species of shells m some part of the coast of India , dried cod at 
Newfoundland , tobacco m Virginia, sugar m some of our West 
Indian colonies , hides or dressed leather in some other countries , 
and there is at this day a village m Scotland where it is not 
uncommon, I am told, for a workman to carry nails instead of 
money to the baker’s shop or the ale house 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been deter- 
mined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, for this 
employment, to metals abov e every other commodity Metals can 
not only be kept with as little loss as any other commodity', scarce 
anything being less perishable than they are, but they can likewise, 
without any loss, be divided into any number of parts, as by fusion 
those parts can easily be re united again a quality' which no other 
equally durable commodities possess, and which more than any 
other quality renders them fit to be the instruments of commerce 
am : circulation The man who wanted to buy salt, for example, 
and had nothing but cattle to give m exchange for it, must have 
een obliged to buy salt to the value of a whole ox, or a whole 
sheep at a time He could seldom buy less than this, because 
' , r i? ^ VVe / 0t ^ could seldom be divided without loss , 
i d , be h °f, a m . ind , t0 bu Y more, he must, for the same reasons, 
to .° bllg i l ° buy d0uble or tr ‘P lc Ac quantity , the value, 
contnrv ? ven ' or two or Aree sheep If, on the 

exchance for if v,° f sbe £ p ° r , oxen > he bad Petals to give m 
metal to the nr P " cou ^ easd Y proportion the quantity of the 
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this pa rp n, ~ }’ Ts n ma<ie use of hy different nations for 
among the ancient Snartans 6 COmmon mstru ment of commerce 
and gold and silver amona a ii C ° P i? er am ° n S the ancient Romans , 
Those metals seem o^lli n ? co ™cial nations ' 
purpose m rude bars wathno y t0 bave been made use °f for this 
told by Pl m j (Pim, His^Nni* n, SUmp or coma S e Thus v. e utc 
of Timsus, an ancient hist-n lb ca ^ 3)« upon the authonty 
Tullius, the Romans £ad na T’ j hat ’ the tlrac of Sen ms 
stamped bars of copper to nnrcL^ ID ° ne D but made use ot un- 
for These rude bam, therelore Whatever th ey had occ* 
of money, > ? rfdfmed at tips tune the w notion 
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The use of metals m tins rude stale was attended with two very 
considerable mconvemencies , first, with the trouble of weighing 
- and, secondly, rath that of assaying them In the precious metals’ 
~ where a small difference m the quantity makes a great difference 
.in the value, , even the business of weighing, rath proper exactness, 
requires at least very accurate weights and scales. The weighing 
of gold in particular is an operation of some nicety In the coarser 
metals, indeed, wheie a small erroi would be of little consequence, 
less accuracy iVould no doubt, be necessary Yet we should find 
tt excessively troublesome, if even' time a poor man had occa- 
sion either to buy or sell a farthing’s worth of goods, he was 
obliged to weigh the farthing The operation of assaying is still 
more difficult, still more tedious, and, unless a part of the metal is 
fairly melted in the crucible, rath proper dissolvents, any conclu- 
sion that can be draw n from it, is extremely uncertain Before the 
institution of corned money, unless, they went tlirough this tedious 
and difficult operation, people must have always been liable to the 
grossest frauds and impositions, and instead of a pound weight of 
pure silver, or pure copper, might receive m exchange for their 
goods an adulterated composition of the coarsest and cheapest 
materials, which had, how ever, m their outv ard appearance been 
made to resemble those metals To prevent such abuses, to 
facilitate exchanges, and thereby to encourage all sorts of industry 
and commerce, it lias been found necessary, in all countries that 
have made any considerable advances towards improvement, to 
affix a public stamp 'upon certain quantities of such particular 
metals as were in those countries commonly made use of to 
purchase goods Hence the origin of coined money, and of those 
public offices called mints , institutions exactly of the same nature 
with those of the aulnagers and stampmasters of woollen and linen 
cloth All of them are equally meant to ascertain, by means of a 
public stamp, the quantity and uniform goodness of those different 
commodities when brought to market 

The first public stamps of this kind that were affixed to the 
current metals, seem m many cases, to have been intended to 
ascertain, what it was both most difficult and most important to 
ascertain, the goodness or fineness of the metal, and to have 
resembled the sterling mark which is at present affixed to plate 
and bars of silver, or the Spanish mark which is sometimes affixed 
to ingots of gold, and which being struck only upon one side'of 
the piece, and not covering' the whole surface, ascertains the- fine-' 
ness, but not the weight of the metal Abraham weighs to Epliron 
die four hundred shekels of silver -which he had agreed to pay for 
the field of Machpelab They are said however to be the current 
money of the merchant, and yet are received by weight and not by 
‘ale, m the same manner as ingots of gold and bars of silver are at 
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J^ en i , I J e re ^enues of the ancient Saxon kings of England 
ure said to have been paid, not m money, but in kind that is in 
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time of Charlemagne among the French, and from that of William 
the Conqueror among the English, the proportion between the 
pound the shilling, and the penny,' seems to have been uniformly 
the same as at present, though the value of each has been very 
different For in every country of the world, I believe, the 
avarice and injustice of princes- and sovereign states, abusing the 
confidence of their subjects, have by degrees diminished the real 
quantity of metal which had been originally contained m their 
coins. The Roman As, in the latter ages of the Republic, was 
reduced to the twenty-fourth paty of its original value, and, instead 
of weighing a pound came to weigh only half an ounce The 
English pound and penny contain at present about a third only , 
the Scots pound and penny about a thirty-sixth , and the French 
pound and penny about a fifty-sixth part of their original value 
By means of those operations the princes and sovereign states 
a hich performed them were enabled in appearance, to pay their 
debts and. to fulfil their engagements with a smaller quantity of 
silver than w ould otherwise have been requisite It was indeed in 
appearance onty, for their creditors were really defrauded of a part 
, of w hat w as due to them All other debtors m the state w ere 
allowed the same privilege, and might pay with the same nominal 
sum of the new and debased com whatever they had borrowed m 
the old Such operations, therefore, have alv ays proved favourable 

to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and have sometime 
produced a greater and more universal revolution in the fortunes 
of private persons than could have been occasioned by a very 
great public calamity 

It is m this manner that money has become, in all civilized 
nations, the universal instrument of commerce, by the intervention 
of which goods of all kinds are bought and sold, or exchanged for 
one another 

What are the rules which men naturally observe m exchanging 
them either for money or for one another, I shall now examine 
These rules determine what is called the relative or exchangeable 
\2lue of goods 

The word value, it is to be observed, has two different mean- 
ings, and sometimes expresses the utility of some particular object, 
and sometimes the power of purenasmg other goods w Inch the pos- 
session of that object conveys The one may be called ‘ value in 
use,’ the other, * value m exchange ’ The things which have the 
greatest value m use have frequently little or no value in exchange; 
and, on the contrary, those which have the greatest value in ex- 
change have frequently little or no value m use Nothing is more 
useful than water , but it will purchase scarce anything , scarce 
anything can be had in exchange for it A diamond, on the con- 
trary, has scarce any value m use, but a very great quantity o 
goods may frequently be had m exchange for it. 

B 2 
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In order to imestigate the pmaples wlvch regulate the ex- 
changeable commodities, I shall endea.our to shou — 

L W jiat is the real tneasu'e of this exebanueah'e value j or, 
therein consists the real price of all commodities II. What are 
me diiierent parts of which this real price is composed or made up. 
ill And n hat are the different circ tms’-ances winch sometimes 
raise some or all of these different parts of price mwe, and some- 
ime= smk them belovi, their natural or ord.mry rate. or. uhat 
11 * som f ,mes hlnd <- v rtne marl et price that is, 

ma% bp com t modltie3 > from coinciding e\acth wnb what 

ma> be called tbeir natural pnee 

tho^thlfoTT t0 evph,n ’ “ »'«l^and distinctly as I can, 
~ e subjects in tne tnree following chanters for v htrb T 

reader ^s^arienc entrea *, boih the P^ence and attention of the 
Ss m’som^ nS- “ ° rfer t0 a detail wmcb maj po- 

tion in order to^nder^d^ 0 * 02 ^ 51111 * tedious, and his utter 
cation which I am caoilib P^^ps after the fullest cxpl 

ooscure I am alwavs wiJlm lLj a PP- ar sutf m some tlegtc 

m order to be sure ?h-.'t r 11° ^ SOine bazatd of being ted’ou 
utmost pains that I can tn K pers P ICU0US > ar d after taking th 
stih appear to remam upon a S °' ne ° bscunt > ma - 

abstracted * ubjeci. in jus own nature extreme! 

cr C f thnr Pru] in Latiu^ar !'°. , ?‘ na ?- Pn < : t Oj Comncdifta 
uum is rich or poor according \ r ^ n:e Vl ^ mc J — Ever 
afford to enjoy Ac neces^S?* rn ^ degTee ln fae 

oirmman life But after the dnision and amus - n ent 

taken place, it is dui a verr small' ^ b ? urbas once thoroughly 

own labour can suppk him Tbp £ * of these ^& v.hich a man: 
dem e from the labour S ot Zr * ^ part of {nem he ™us: 
Pj^r according to the quanS oS' t ? nd he muSt be ^ch c, 
aand or which he can afford 'nl h l !a »our *mch he can com 
or°col t0 Ae ? sr30a The value of any com- 

is ™ U himself ; but 'to e\dhanL a ”1- 7 10 meaBS not te use 
orSin? 6 °f labour which net'hl^ CCKnn>0<5 -^ 

tlM "■» 

^ costs to tne 

Md tiho wlnK* 3 * ra % r ' ani to them^hoh f 
else, is too f n ,, l L ° dispose of it nr 115311 111 ho has acquired 

v-hmh i «Sn e "? a rS e ^ for something 
goods is peo P Ie What r V° which 

th & toil o r our own^fa 4 b ^ Ebour money or 

our own body ThatiroS; ^ 25 ^ hat ^ require by 

} or those goods mdeed save" 
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us this toil They contain' the value of a certain quantity of 

■ labour^ which we exchange for what is supposed at the tune to 
contain the value of an equal quantity Labour was the first price, 1 
‘ the original purchase money that was paid for all things It was 1 
not by gold or by silver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the f 

- world was originally purchased , and its value, to those who pos- 

< sess it, and who want to exchange it for new productions, is pre-' 
cisely equal to the quantity of labour which it can enable them to 
, purchase 

Wealth, as Mr Hobbes says, is power But the person who 
either acquires, or succeeds to a great fortune, does not necessarily 
.acquire or succeed to any political power, either civil or military 
His fortune may, perhaps, afford him the means of acquiring both, 
but the mere possession of that fortune does not necessarily convey 
to him either The power which that possession immediately and 
directly conveys to him, is the power of purchasing , a certain 
command over all the labour, or over all the produce of labour 
which is then in the market His fortune is greater or less pre- 
cisely m proportion to the extent of this power , or to the quantity 
of other men’s labour, or, what is the same thing, of the produce 
of other men’s labour which it enables him to purchase or com- 
mand The exchangeable value of everything must be equal to 

- the extent of tins power which it will convey to its owner 

But though labour be the real measure of the exchangeable value 
of all commodities, it is not that by which their value is commonly 
estimated It is often difficult to ascertain the proportion between 
two different quantities of labour The time spent m two diffeient 
sorts of work will not always alone determine this proportion Tne 
different degrees of hardship endured, and of ingenuity exercised 
must likewise be taken into account There may be more labour 
in an hour’s hard work than m two hours’ easy business , or in an 
hour’s application to a trade which it cost ten years’ labour to 
learn, than in a month’s industry at an ordinary and obvious em- 
plojhnent But it is not easy to find any accurate measure either 
of hardship or ingenuity In exchanging indeed the different pro- 
ductions of different sorts of labour for one another, some allow- 
ance is commonly made for both It is adjusted, not by any ac- 
curate measure, but by the higgling and tire bargaining of the 
market, according to that sort of rough equality which, though not 
exact, is sufficient for carrying on the business of common life. 

Ever}'' commodity, besides, is more frequently exchanged for, and 
thereby compared with, other commodities than with labour It 
< is more natural therefore to estimate its changeable \alue by the 
quantit}' of some other commodity, than by that of the labour 
which it can purchase I "The greater part of people too understand, 
better v hat is meant £y a quantity of a particular commodity, than 
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by a quantity of labour The one is a plain and palpable . 
the offier ah abstract notion, which, though it can be made suffi- 
ciently intelligible, is not altogether so natural and obvious 

But when barter ceases, and money has become the common , 
instrument of commerce, every particulai commodity is more ir«s 
quently exchanged for money than for any other commodity. J ne 
butcher seldom carries his beef or his mutton to the baker or the 
brewer, in order to exchange them for bread or for beer j but he 
carries them to the market, where be exchanges them for money, 
and afterwards exchanges that money for bread and for beer The 
quantity of money which he gets for them regulates too the quantity 
of bread and beer which he can afterwards purchase It is more 
natural and obvious to him, therefore, to estimate their value -by 
the quantity of money, the commodity for winch he immediately 
exchanges them, than by that of bread and beer, the commodities 
for which be can exchange them only by the intervention of another 
commodity , and rather to say that his butcher's meat is w'orth 
threepence or fourpence a pound, than that it is w orth three or 
lout pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of small beer Hence 
it comes to pass, that the exchangeable value of every commodity 
is more frequently estimated by the quantity of money, than by 
the quantity of labour or other commodity which can be had in 
exchange for it. 

Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary m 
their value, are sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, some- 
times of easier and sometimes of more difficult purchase The 
quantity of labour which any particular quantity of them can pur- 
chase or command, or the quantity of other goods winch it will 
exchange for, depends always upon the fertility or barrenness of 
the mines which happen to be known about the time when such - 
exchanges are made The discovery of the abundant mines of 
X^ r w edUCed l m ? e Slxteenth century, the value of gold and 
t 0U r! a 0f "to" had been before As 
market so whp-nfh ° ,^ nn J=’ t l0se me tals from the mine to the 
command less were fought thither they could purchase or 
Smhe ^T4f dtluS revolut,on “ their value, though 

gives some account' But^^mea^ ° ne ° f wlnch v lnSt °7 
natural foot, fathom or 1 T of quantity, such as the 

its own quantity canneverL* ’ wlllch ls C0nti nually varying in 
other things, so 'a coramorhK* 11 measure of the quantity of 

its own value, can never be UCl \ 1S ltSe ^ f contm ually varying in 

commodities Equal quantitie^n t l meaSUre of tlie valud of other 
may be said to be of equal vaW°/ vu ' °V r ’, at t,mes and places, 

state of health, strength and cn, ,° labourer In his ordinary 

SMU ^ dexterity, be must deRTee of hlS , 

ys lay down the same portion of 
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his ease, his liberty, and his happiness The price which he pays 
must always be the same, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
winch he receives in return for it Of these indeed he may some- 
times purchase d greater and sometimes a smaller quantity , but 
it is their value which vanes, not that of the labour which purchases 
them. At all times and places that is dear which it is difficult to 
come at, or which it costs much labour to acquire , and that cheap 
" which is to be had easily, or with very little labour Labour alone 
- therefore, never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and 
real standard by which the value of all commodities can at all 
times and places be estimated and compared It is their real 
price , money is their nominal pnce only 

But though equal quantities of labour are always of equal value 
to the labourer, yet to the person who employs him they appear 
sometimes to be of greater and sometimes of smaller value He 
purchases them sometimes with a greater and sometimes with a 
smaller quantity of goods, and to lum the pnce of labour seems 
to vary like that of all other things It appears to him dear m 
the one case, and cheap m the other It is the goods which are 
cheap m the one case, and dear in the other 

In this popular sense therefore labour, like commodities, may 
be said to have a real and a nominal pnce. Its real pnce may 
be said to consist.in the quantity of the necessanes and conveni- 
ences of hfe which are given for it , its nominal pnce, in the quan- 
tity of money The labourer is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, 
in proportion to the real not to the nominal pnce of Ins labour 
The distinction between the real and the nominal price of com- . 
modifies and labour, is not a matter of mere speculation, but may 
sometimes be of considerable use in practice The same real 
pnce is always at the same value , but on account of the vanations 
in the value of gold and silver, the same nominal pnce is some- 
tunes of veiy different values When a landed estate, therefore, is 
- sold with a reservation of a perpetual rent, if it is intended that 
this rent shbuld always be of the same value, it is of impor- 
tance to the family m whose favour it is reserved, that it should 
not consist in a particular sum of money Its value would in this 
case be liable to vanations of two different kinds , first, to those 
which anse from the different quantities of gold and silver v Inch 
are contained at different times in com of the same denomination; 
and, secondly, to those which anse from the different values of 
equal quantities of gold and silver at different times 

Princes and sovereign states have frequently fancied that they 
had a temporary interest to dimmish the quantity of pure metal 
contained in their coins , . but they seldom have fancied that they 
had any to augment it The quantity of metal contained in the 
coins, I believe of all uations, has, accordingly, been almost con- 
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tinually diminishing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such vari\ 
tions tend almost always to diminish the value of a money rent 
The discovery of the mines of America diminished the value of 
gold and silver m Europe. This diminution, it is commonly sup- 
posed, though I apprehend without any certain proof is still going 
on gradually, and is likely to continue to do so for a Ion" time 
Upon this supposition, therefore, such variations are more likely 
tl . a , n t0 au gment the value of a money rent, even 
5 ° Uld b / stl ,P uIatGd t0 bc P aid > not m such a quantity 
lma for mcme 7 °* suc ^ a denomination (m so man) pounds ster- 

° uncra c,ther ° r & 

, rents w luch have been reserved m com have preserved 

money eveTrterefc llavc bc ™ r “ crwl » 

altered Bv the i8ih nfr? 0 ? 1 '? 110 " tbc cn,n bas not ’ 

He rent oHl college iSshouId be"r“ C " a ? cd ’ ' l l,at a 1,,lrd of 
either m kind or 1, be rcsencd m com, to be paid, 

' public market.’ The moZ t0 tlC ^ urrent pnees at the nearest 

originally but a third of the whSlTfs m°^ tl>15 C ° r “ rent i thou fi h 
mg to Doctor Blackstone m ° G ’ m tbe P resent times, accord- 
from the other two-thirds. ' l d ™ hk e oC "hat arises 

according to this account i e ° d [ none y rents of colleges must, 
their ancient value or are Jnrt) S h.i a!most to a fourth part of 
the com which they were foSSS? lltt,e more than a fourth part of 
Phihp and Mary the denom,^ 7 But Smce lhti ™gr cf 

gone little or no alteration and The T tbG Engbsb coin has unde,- 
hngs and pence have contained me " umber of pounds, slul- 
pure silver This degrad labon 1 7 ^ ftc sa ™ quantity of 
mnts of colleges, has ansen alWeriw’ m l ¥ ' aluc of the *noney 
va \uo of silver gether from the degradation in the 

When the 
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titles of almost any other commodity , for even equal quantities of 
com will not do it exactly The subsistence of the labourer, or 
the real price of labour, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, is 
■very different upon different occasions, more liberal in a society 
ad\ ancing to opulence, than in one that is standing still , and in 
one that is standing still, than m one that is going backwards 
Iheiy other commodity, however, will at any particular time pur- 
chase a greater or smaller quantity of labour in proportion to the 
quantity of subsistence which it can purchase at that time. A rent 
therefore reserved m com is liable only to the variations m the 
quantity of labour winch a certain quantity of com can purchase 
But a rent reset \_ed m any other commodity is liable, not only to 
the variations m the quantity of labour which any quantity of com 
can purchase, but to the \anations m the quantity of corn which 
can be purchased by any quantity of that commodity 

Though the real value of a com rent , it is to be observed, how- 
ever, vanes much less from century to century than that of a 
money lent, it vanes much more from year to year The money 
price of labour, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter, does not 
fluctuate from year to year with the money price of com, but seems 
- to be everywhere accommodated; not to the temporary or occa- 
sional, but to the average or Ordinary price of that necessary of 
life , The average or oidinary pnee of com again is regulated, as 
I shall likewise endeavour to show hereafter, by the value of silver, 
by the nchness or barrenness of the mines which supply the 
market with that metal, or by the quantity of labour which must 
be employed, and consequently of corn which must be consumed, 

■ m order to bnng any particular quantity of silver from the mine to 
the market But the value of silver, though it sometimes vanes 
greatly from centuiy to century, seldom vanes much from year to 
year, but frequently continues the same, or very nearly the same, 
for half a century or a century together The ordinary or average 
money pnee of com, therefore, may, during so long a period, con- 
' tinue the same or very nearly the same, too, and along with it the 
money pnee of labour, provided, at least, the society continues, in 
other respects, m the same or nearly m the same condition In 
the mean time the temporary and occasional pnee of com may 
frequently be double, one year, of what it had been the year 
before, or fluctuate, for example, from fhe-and-twenty to fifty shil- 
lings the quarter But ivhen com is at the latter pnee, not only 
the nominal, but the real value of a corn rent wall be double of 
what it is when at the former, or will command double the quan- 
tity either of labour or of the greater part of other commodities , 
the money pnee of labour, and along with it that of most other 
things, continuing the same during these fluctuations 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only universal, as 
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always give him the command of double the quantity of all these 
which half an ounce could have done there, and this is precisely 
what he w ants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, therefore, whicli 
finally determines the prudence or imprudence of all purchases 
and sales, ard thereby regulates almost the whole business of 
common life m which pnee is concerned, we cannot wonder that 
it should ha\ e been so much more attended to than the real pnee. 

In such a work as this, however, it may sometimes be of use to 
compare the different real values of a particular commodity at 
different times and places, or the different degrees of pov er over 
the labour of other people which it may, upon different occasions, 
have gn en to those who possessed it We must in this case com- 
pare, not so much the different quantities of silver for which it was 
commonly sold, as the different quantities of labour which those 
different quantities of silver could have purchased But the cur- 
rent prices of labour at distant times and places can scarce ever 
be known with any degree of exactness Those of com, though 
they have in few places been regularly recorded, are in general 
better known and have been more frequently taken notice of by 
historians and other writers We must generally, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with them, not as being always exactly in the same 
proportion as the current prices of labour, but as being the nearest 
approximation which can be had to that proportion. I shall have 
occasion to make several comparisons of this kind 
, In the progress of industry, commercial nations have found it 
comement to com several different metals into money, gold for 
larger payments, silver for purchases of moderate value, and 
• copper, or some other coarse metal, for those of still smaller con- 
sideration They have always, however, considered one of those 
- metals as more peculiarly the measure of value than any of the 
other two , and this preference seems generally to have been 
given to the metal which they happened first to make use of as the 
instrument of commerce Having once began to use it as their 
standard, which they must have done when they had no other 
money, they have generally continued to do so even when the 
necessity was not the same 

The Romans are said to have had nothing but copper money 
till within five years before the first Punic war (Phny, lib xxxui 
c 3), when 'they first began to com silver Copper, therefore, 
appears to have continued alwajs the measure of value in that 
republic At Rome all accounts appear to have been kept, and 
the value of all estates computed, either in Asses or m Sestet in 
The As was always the denomination of a copper com The 
word Sestet ttus signifies two Asses and a half The Sestertius was 
originally a silver com , its value was estimated in copper 
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-almost all obligations for debt being expressed m silver money, 
the greater part of payments could m either case be made with 
the same quantity of silver money as before, but would require 
\ery different quantities of gold money, a greater m the one case, 
and a smaller in the other Silver would appear to be 'more 
invariable m its value than gold Silver would appear to measure 
the \alue of gold, and gold would not appear to measure the value 
of silver The value of gold would seem to depend upon 
the quantity of sdv er which it would exchange for , and the value 
of sih er would not seem to depend upon the quantity of gold 
which it would exchange for This difference, however, would be 
altogether owing to the custom of keeping accounts, and of ex- 
pressing the amount of all great and small sums rather in silver 
than in gold money One of Mr Drummond’s notes for five and- 
twenty or fifty guineas would, after an alteration of this kind, 
be still payable with five-and-tw enty or fifty guineas m the same 
manner as before It w r ould, after such an alteration, be payable 
wnth the same quantity of gold as before, but with very different 
quantities of silver In the payment of such a note, gold w'ould 
appear to be more invariable m its value than silver Gold would 
1 appear to measure the value of silver, and silver w r ould not appear 
to measure the value of gold If the keeping accounts, of 
expressing promissory notes and other obligations for money 
in this manner, should ever become general, gold, and not silver, 
would be considered as the metal which was peculiarly the 
standard or measure of value 

During the continuance of auy one regulated proportion be- 
tween die respective values of the different metals in com, the value 
of the most precious metal regulates the value of the whole com 
Twelve copper pence contain Alb, avoirdupois, of copper, of not 
the best quality, which, before it is coined, is seldom worth 7 d m 
silver But as by the regulation 12 such pence are ordered to 
exchange for a shilling, they are in the market considered as 
worth a shilling, and a shilling can at any tune be had for them 
Even before the late reformation of the gold com of Great 
Britain, the gold, that part of it at least which circulated m 
London and its neighbourhood, was in general less degraded 
below its standard weight tiian die greater part of the silver 
One-and-tw enty worn and defaced shillings, however, were con- 
sidered as equivalents a guinea, which, perhaps, indeed, was worn 
■ and defaced too, but seldom so much so The late regulations 
have brought the gold com as near perhaps to its standard weight 
as it is possible to bring the current com of any nation , and the 
order, to receive no gold at die public offices but by weight, 

16 likely to preserve it so, as long as diat order is enforced I he 
silv er com still continues m the same worn and degraded state as 
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before the reformation of the gold com. In the market, however, 
onc-and-twenty shillings of the degraded sih cr com, are still con- 
sidered as worth a guinea of this excellent gold coin 
The reformation of the gold com has evident!) raised the value 
of the silver com which can be exchanged for it 
In the English mint a pound a eight of gold is coined into forty- 
four guineas and a-half, which, at one-and-twenty shillings the 
guinea, is equal to ^45 14s 6d An ounce of such gold com, 
therefore, is worth £$ 17s ro j/d in sih er In England no duly 
or seignorage is paid upon tire coinage, and he who carries a 
pound weight or an ounce weight of standard gold bullion to the 
mint, gets back a pound weight of an ounce weight of gold 
m com without any deduction 1 hree pounds sc\ entoen shillings 
and tenpence halfpenny an ounce, therefore, is said to be 
“V? 1 1 P” cc of g° ld m England, or the quantit) of gold 
Before^ c® m ' nt ln rclurn for standard gold bullion, 
bulhon^n m 0nnat ^ n 0f , the gold C0!n > the pnee of standard gold 
mark * had f or many ycis been upwards of 
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com m proportion to eold ^ 1 T' ^ hkcw,Se that of the silver 
’ t0 all other commodities tlm„ u’ fi? d P r °E , o.bly too in proportion 
other commodities being mfluen^ iff pnCe of tbe Skater part of 
nse in the value either 0 S f cold or by & ° many other causes, the 
raa inXEn S0 dlShnct and sensiblf^ C ° m “ P ro P ortlon to them, 

corned mto shiffg^conf 1 ° f standard silver bullion is 

£nn nd r ight of standard silver IT 1 "!’ i n the same manner, a 
or thp therefore ) 1S said to be the minf shl in S s ar| d twopence an 
for sdve r com whirb ' Ce of Slb et m England, 
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lar>t price it has scarce ever exceeded Though the market pnce 
of siher bullion has fallen considerably since the reformation 
of the gold coin, it has not fallen so low as the mint pnce 
In the proportion between the different metals m the English 
com, as copper is rated very much above its real value, so silver. 
lS rated somewhat below it In the market of Europe, in the 
French coin and m the Dutcli coin, an ounce of fine gold 
exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine silver In the 
English com, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that is, for more 
silver than" it is worth according to the common estimation of 
Europe But as the price of copper m bars is not, even m 
England, raised by the high price of copper m English com, 
so the price of silver in bullion is not sunk by the low rate 
of siher in English com Silver m bullion still preserves its 
proper proportion to gold , for the same reason that copper in 
bars preserves its proper proportion to silver 

Upon the reformation of the silver com in the reign of William 
III the pnce of silver bullion still continued to be somewhat 
above the mint price Mr Locke imputed this high price to thr 
permission of exporting silver^ bullion, and to the prohibition 
of exporting silver com Tins' permission of exporting, he said, 
rendered the demand for silver bullion greater than the demand 
for silver com But the number of people who want silver com 
for tlfe common uses of buymgand selling at home is surelymucb 
greater than that of those who want silver bullion either for the 
use of exportation or for any other use There subsists at present 
a like -permission of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin , and yet the pnce of gold bullion has 
fallen below the mint price But m the English com silver was 
then, m the same manner as now, under-rated m proportion 
to gold, and the gold com (which at that time too was not 
supposed to require any reformation) regulated then, as well as 
now, the real i alue of the whole com As the reformation of the 
silver com did not then reduce the pnce of silver bullion to the 
mint pnce, it is not very probable that a like reformation will do 
so now. , 

Were the silver com brought back as near to its standard weight 
as the gold, a guinea, it is probable, would, according to the 
present proportion, exchange for more silver m com than it v ould 
purchase m bullion The silver containing its full standard weight, 
there would in tins case be a profit in melting it down, in order, 
first, to sell the bullion for gold com, and afterwards to exchange 
tins gold com for silver com to be melted down in die same 
manner Alteration m the present proportion seems the only 
method of preventing this mconveniency 

The mconveniency perhaps would be less if silver was rated in 
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the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold ns ic is al 
present rated below it , prouded it was at the same time enacted 
that silver should not be a legal tender for more than the change 
of a guinea, m the same manner as copper is not a legal tender for 
more than the change of a shilling No creditor could in this case 
be cheated in consequence of the high \ ablation of sih cr m com , 
as no creditor can at present be cheated in consequence of the , 
high valuation of copper The hankers only would stifier by this 
regulation AVhen a run comes upon them thev sometimes 
endeaYOim to gam time b) paying m sixpences, and they would be 
precluded by this regulation from tins discreditable method of 
evading immediate payment The) would he obliged in consc- 
quence to keep at all times in their coffers a greater quantity of 
cash than at present , and though this might no doubt be a con- 
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WHAT MUST ALWAYS REGULATE THE VALUE OF LABOUR 



again. In France a seignorage of about eight per cent is imposed 
' upon the coinage, and the French com, when exported, is said to 
- return home again of its own accord 

The occasional fluctuations m the market price of gold and 
silver bullion arise from the same causes as the like fluctuations m 
,tbat of all other commodities The frequent loss of those metals 
from various accidents by sea and by land, the continual waste of 
them in gilding and plating, m lace and embroidery, m the wear 
and tear of com, and in that of plate , require, in all countnes 
Which possess no mines of tfieir oivn, a continual importation, m 
order to repair this loss and this waste Tire merchant importers, 
like all other merchants we may believe, endeavour, as well as they 
can to suit their occasional importations to what, they judge, is 
likely to be the immediate demand With all their attention, 
however, they sometimes over-do the business, and sometimes 
under-do it When they import more bullion than is wanted, 
rather than incur the risk and trouble of exporting it again, they 


are sometimes willing to sell a part of it for something less than 
the ordinary or average pnee When, on the other hand, they 
import less than is wanted, they get something more than this 
price. But when, under all those occasional fluctuations, the 
market price either of gold or silver bullion continues for several 
years together steadily and constantly, either more or less above, 
or more or less below' the mint price we maybe assured that this 
steady and constant, either superiority or inferiority of price, is the 
effect of something in the state of the com, which, at that time, 

* renders a certain quantity of com either of more value or of less 
value than the precise quantity of bullion which it ought to contain 
The constancy and steadiness of the effect, supposes a proportion- 
; able constancy and steadiness m the ^ause 

The money of any particular country is, at any particular time 
and place, more or less an accurate measure of value according as 
the current coin is more or less exactly agreeable to its standard, 
or contains more or less exactly the precise quantity of pure gold or 
pure silver, which it ought to contain if m England, for example, 
forty-four guineas and a half contained exactly a pound weight of 
standard gold, or elei en ounces of fm< gold” and one ounce of 
"alloy, the gold com m England vvould b< as accurate a measure o 
the actual value Of goods at any patticu far time and place as the 
- nature of the thing would admit But it by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally iontam less than a pound 
weight of standard gold — the diminution, however, being grea er 
m some pieces than m, others — the measure of value conies o e 
liable to the same sort of uncertainty to which all other weigi s an 
measures are commonly exposed Asitrarelyhappenst a es ’ 
exactly agreeable to their standard, the merchant adjus s e p 
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of his goods, as well as he can, not to what those weights and 
measures ought to be, but to what, upon an average, he finds by 
experience they actually are In consequence of a like disorder 
m the com, the pnce of goods comes, m the same manner, to be 
adjusted, not to the quantity of pure gold or silver which the coinx 
ought to contain, but to that which, upon an average, it is found 
by experience it actually does contain 
By the money-price of goods, it is to be obsen ed, I understand 
always the quantity of pure gold or silver for winch they are sold, 
without any regard to the denomination of the com Six shillings 
and eight-pence, for example, m time of Ed I , I consider as the 
same money-pnce with a ponnd sterling m the present time j as it 
contained, as nearly as we can judge, the same quantity of pure silver. 


VI T°f Com P one »t Parts of the Price of Commodities 

in that early and rude state of society n Inch precedes both the 
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As soon as stock has accumulated m the hands of particular 
persons, some of them will naturally employ it in setting to work 
' , industrious people,' whom they will supply with materials and sub- 
sistence, m order to make a profit by the sale of their work, or by 
What their labour adds to the value of the materials In exchang- 
.. mg the complete manufacture either for money, for labour, or for 
other goods, over and above what may be sufficient to pay the 
pnce of the materials, and the wages of the workmen, something 
must be given for the profits of the undertaker of the work who 
hazards his stock m this adventure The value which the work- 
men add to the materials, therefore, resolves itself m this case into 
two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the profits 
of their employer upon the whole stock of materials and wages 
which he advanced. He could have no interest to employ them, 
unless he expected from the sale of their work something more 
than what was sufficient to replace his stock to him, and he could 
have no interest to employ a great stock rather than a small one, 
unless his profits were to bear some proportion to the extent of 
his stock 

The profits of stock, it may perhaps be thought, are only a 
different name for the wages of a particular sort of labour, the 
labour of inspection and direction They are, however, altogether 
different, are regulated by quite different principles, and bear no 
proportion to the quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuity of tins 
- supposed labour of inspection and direction They are regulated 
* altogether by the value of the stock employed, and are greater or 
' smaller m proportion to the extent of this stock Let us suppose, 
for example, that in some particular place, where the common 
annual profits of manufacturing stock are ten per cent there are 
> two different manufactures, in each of which twenty workmen are 
employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year each, or at the 
expense of three hundred a year in each manufactory Let us 
suppose too, that the coarse materials annually wrought up m the 
one cost only seven hundred pounds, while the finer materials m 
the other cost seven thousand The capital annually employed 
in the one will m this case amount only to one thousand pounds , 
whereas that employed in the other will amourt to seven thousand 
three hundred pounds At the rate of ten pei cent therefore, the 
undertaker of the one will expect a yearly profit of about one 
hundred pounds only, while that of the other will expect about 
, seven hundred and thirty pounds But though their profits aro 
, so very "different, their labour of inspection and direction may be 
either altogether or very nearly the same. In many great works, 
almost the whole labour of this land is committed to some 
principal clerk His wages properly express the value of this 
labour of inspection and direction Though m settling them some 
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regard is had common!), not onl) to Ins labour and s^ill, bjt to 
the trust v.luch is reposed m him, yet they nev er bear any regular 
proportion to the capital of which he oversees the management, 
and the owner of this capital, though he is thus discharged of 
almost all labour, still expects that his profits should bear a regular 
proportion to his capital In the price of commodities, therefore, 
the profits of stock constitute a component part altogether different 
from the wages of labour, and regulated b) quite different principles 
In this state of things, the whole produce of labour does not 
always belong to the labourer He must in most cases share it 
v ith the owner of the stock which employs him Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in acquiring or producing 
an) commodity, the only circumstance which can regulate the 
quantity which it ought commonly to purchase, command, or ex- 
clrngc for An .additional quantity, it is evident, must be due 
for the profits of the stock which advanced the wages and furnished 
the materials of that labour 
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IusTabounng cattle, and other instruments of husbandly But it 
must be considered that the price of any instrument of husbandry, 
such as a labouring horse, is itself made up of the same three 
parts , the rent of the land upon which he is reared, the labour of 
tending and rearing him, and the profits of the fanner who ad- 
vances body the rent of tins land and the wages of this labour 
Though the price of the com, therefore, may pay the pnce as well 
as the maintenance of the horse, the whole pnce still resolves 
itself either immediately or ultimately into the same three parts of 
rent, labour, and profit. In the pnce of flour or meal, we must 
add to the price of the corn, the profits of the miller, and the 
wages of his servants , in the price of bread, the profits of the 
baker and the wages of his seivants, and in the pnce of both, 
the labour of transporting the com from the house of the farmer 
to that of the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the 
baker, together with the profits of those w r ho advance the wages of 
that labour 

1 he pnce of flax rcsoh os itself into the same three parts as that 
of com In the price of linen w r e must add to tins pnce the wages 
of the flax dresser, of the spinner, of the w eaver, of the bleacher, 
&o , together with the profits of their respective employers 

As any particular commodity comes to be more manufactured, 
that part of the price winch resolves itself into wages and profit 
comes to be greater in proportion to that which resolves itself into 
r*nt In the progress of the manufacture not only the number of 
p- ofits increase, but e\ ery subsequent profit is greater than the fore- 
going , because the capital from which it is derived must alv ays be 
greater Thecapital which employs the weavers, for example, must be 
greater than that w hich employs the spmners , because it not only 
replaces that capital with its profits, but pays, besides, the wages 
of the wearers ? and the profits must always bear some proportion 
to the capital 

In the most impro% ed societies, however, there are always a few 
commodities of which the price resolves itself into two parts only, 
the wages of labour and the profits of stock , and a still smaller 
number, m which it consists altogether in the wages of labouf 
In the price of sea fish, for example, one part pays the labour of 
the fishermen, and the other the profits of the capital employed m 
' Ihe-fishery Rent very seldom makes any part m it, though it 
does sometimes, as I shall show hereafter It is otherwise, at 
least through the greater part of Europe, m m er fisheries A 
salmon fishery pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot w ell be 
called the rent of land, makes a part of the pi.ee of a salmon as 
w ell as wages and profit In some parts of Scotland a few poor 
people make a trade of gatherings along the sea shore, those little 
' variegated stones commonly known by the name of Scotch P ebbles- 
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The price which is paid to them by the slone-otua is altogether 
tne wages of their labour , neither rent nor profit make any part 
of it 

But the whole price of any commodity must still finally rcsoKe 
itself into some one or other, or all of those three parts , as what- 
ever part of it remains after paying the rent of the land, and the 
pnee of the whole labour employed in raising, manufacturing, and ' 
bringing it to market, must necessarily be profit to somebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every particular commo- 
nity, taken separately , resoh es itself into some one or other, or all 
of those three parts, so that all the commodities winch compose 
the whole annual produce of the labour of evert country, taken 
complexly, must resoh e itself into the same three p trts, and be par ’ 
celled out among different inhabitants of the country , cither as the 
Sf of^eir labour, the profits of their slock, or the rent of their 
! , , e "bole of what is annually either collected or produced 
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cither immediately or mediately from the wages of Iaboui, the 
profits of stock, or the rent ofland 

When Uiose three different sorts of revenue belong to diffeient 
{jcraons, they are readily distinguished ; but when they belong to 
the same, they are sometimes confounded with one another, at 
least m common language. A gentleman who farms a part of lvs 
own estate, after pa> mg the expense of cultivation, should gam 
both the rent of the landlord and the profit of the farmer He is 
apt to denominate, however, his whole gam, profit, and thus con- 
founds rent with profit, at least m common language The greater 
pvrt of our North American and West Indian planters are m this 
situation The) farm, ‘the greater part of them, their own estates, 
"end accordingly we seldom hear of the rent of a plantation, but 
frequently of its profit 

Common fanners seldom employ any overseer to direct the 
general operations of the farm They generally, too, work a good 
deal with their ow n hands, as ploughmen, harrowers, Src, What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent, therefore, should not 
onlv replace to them their stock employed m cultivation, together 
w f n its ordinary' profits, but pay them the wages which are due to 
them, both as labourers and overseers Whatever remains, how- 
ever, after paying the rent and keeping up the stock, is called 
profit. But wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, by 
v u mg these wages, must necessanly gain them Wages, therefore, 
ere m drs case confounded w ith profit 

Ail independent manufacturer, who has stock enougli both tc 
purchase m itenals and to maintain himself till he can carry his 
worn to market, should gam both the wages of a journeyman who 
wonts under a master and the profits which that master makes by 
the sale of the journeyman’s work His whole gams, hoivevcr, 
.ire commonly called profit, and wages are m this case, too, con- 
founded w ith profit 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden with his own hands 
unites m his own person the tliree different characters of landlord, 
farmer, and labourer His produce, therefore, should pay him the 
rent of the first, the produce of the second, and the w’ages of the 
third The w-hole, how ever, is commonly considered as the earn- 
ings of his labour Both rent and profit are, in this case, con- 
founded w ith wages 

As m a civilized country there are but few commodities of winch 
the exchangeable value arises from labour only, rent and profit 
contributing largely to that of the far greater part of them, so the 
annual produce of its labour will always be sufficient to purchase 
or command a much greater quantity of labour than w r hat was em- 
ployed m raising, preparing, and bringing that produce to market 
If the society wore annfially to employ all the labour which it can 
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annually purchase, as the quantity of labour would » n ^ase greatly 
e\ery year, so the produce of every succeeding year n ould be of, 
vastly greater value than that of the foregoing But there is no 
country m which the whole annual produce is employed in mam- , 
taming the industrious The idle everywhere consume a. great 
part of it , and according to the different proportions in which it 
is annually divided between those two different orders of people,^ 
its ordinary or aierage value must either annually increase, or 
diminish, or continue the same from one year to another. 

Chat VIT — Of the Natural and Market Price of Commodities — 
There is in ever}' society or neighbourhood an ordinary or average 
rate both of wages and profit in every different employment of 
labour and stock This rate is naturally regulated, as I shall show 
hereaftei, partly by the general circumstances of the society, their 
nches or poverty, their advancing, stationary, or declining condition, 
and parti} by the particular nature of each employment There 
is likewise in every society or neighbourhood an ordinary or average 
rate of rent, which is regulated, too, as I shall show hereafter, 
partly by the general circumstances of the society or neighbour- 
hood m which the land is situated, and partly by the natural or tne 
lmnroied fertility of the land 

These ordinary or aierage rates may be called the natural '"'tel 
cf v/ages, profit, and rent, at the time and place m which tjiev may 
commonly prevail When the price of any commodity is neither ^ 
•■lore nor less than what is sufficient to pay the rent ot the junci, 
the wages of the labour, and the profits of the Stock, employed in 
raisin Si preparing, and bringing it to market, according to tneir 
natural ra.es, the commodity is then sold for what mav Pe celled > 
Us natural price 

The commodity is then sold precisely for whatitis worth or jU>* 
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always the lowest at which a dealer' may sometimes sell his goods, 
it is the lowest at which he is likely to sell them for any consider* 
able time , at least where there is perfect liberty, or where he may 
change his trade as often as he pleases The actual price at which 
any commodity is commonly sold is called its market pnee It may 
* either be above, or below, or exactly the same with its natural price 

The market price of eveiy particular commodity is regulated by 
the proportion between the quantity which is actually brought to 
market, and the demand of those who are willing to pay the natural 
price of tire commodity, or the whole value of the rent, labour, and 
profit, which must be paid m order to bnng it thither Such 
people may be called the effectual demanders, and their demand ' 
the effectual demand , since it may be sufficient to effectuate the 
bringing of the commodity' to market. It is different from the abso- 
lute command A very poor man may have a demand for a coach 
and six, he might like to have it, but his demand is not an effec-* 
tual demand, as the commodity can never be brought to the 
market in order to satisfy it 

- When the quantity of any commodity which is brought to mar- 
ket falls short of the effectual demand, all those who are willing 
to pay the whole value of the rent, u r ages, and profit which must 
be paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be supplied vuth the 
quantity which they w r ant Rather than w-ant it altogether, some 
of them wall be willing to give more A competition will imme- 
diately begin among them, and the market price wall rise more or 
less above the natural price, according as either the greatness of 
the deficiency, or the wealth and w'anton luxury of the competitors 
happens to animate more or less the eagerness of the competition 
- Among competitors of equal wealth and luxury the same deficiency 
will generally occasion a more or less eager competition, according 
as the acquisition of the commodity happens to be of more or less 
importance to them Hence" the exorbitant pnce of the necessaries 
of life during the blockade of a town or m a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effectual 
demand, it cannot be all sold to those who are walling to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which must be paid in 
order to bring it thither Some- part must be sold to those who 
are vailing to pay less, and the low pnce which they give for it 
must reduce the pnce of the whole The market pnce wall sink 
more or less below the natural pnce, according as the greatness of 
fhe excess increases more or less the competition of the sellers, 
or according as it happens to be more or less important to 
them to get immediately nd of the commodity The same 
excess m the importation of perishable, wall occasion a much 
greater competition than in that of durable commodities , in the 
importation of oranges, for example, than in that of old iron. 
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When the quantity brought to market is just sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand and no more, the market price naturally 
comes to be either exactly, or as nearly as can be judged of, the ' 
same with the natural pnce The whole quantity upon hand can, 
be disposed of for this pnce, and cannot be disposed of for more 
The competition of the different dealers obliges them all to accept^ 
of this pnce, but does not oblige them to accept of less The 
quantity of every commodity brought to market naturally suits 
itself to the effectual demand It is the interest of all those yho 
employ their land, labour, or stock, in bnnging any commodity' to 
the market, but the quantity should never exceed the effectual 
demand , and it is the interest of all other people that it should 
never fall short of that demand 

If at any tune it exceeds the effectual demand, some of the com- 
ponent parts of its pnce must be paid below their natural rate If 
L 1S the mterest ° f tke landlords will immediately prompt them , 
P f r i ° f their land ’ and lf u 1S wages or profit, the 
m Se offer hC „ abourers m u the one and of their employers 
or stock from ti Pr0I T them to withdraw a part of their labour 

The ^ uantlt y brought to market . 
The parts of its nnil sufficier ^ to supply the effectual demand 
^ me t0 ^ natUral rate » and the whole 

time faU shorTofffe effectuafd 7 br °“, ght to market should at any 
parts of its pnce must mS de ™ and > som e of the component 

She mterest^^al^otheMa^idlord^ 61 ^ 11 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ rate If * 13 

prepare more land for the raising of ff J " aturaU y P^mpt them U 
or profit, the interest of nil ntu tblS comnio dity , if it is wages 
Apt them and dealers wdl soon 
bnnging it to market ^The m ^ ^ ? nd Stock m P re Paring and 
sufficient to supply the effectffS !? 7 tblther m11 soon be 

t0 T, V i lch the P*} ce 'o f all 
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to < T 0 d, V r t0 market naSlv ye T pI °y ed lnorder to brrng 
mnrt demand it aims ltse ^ 111 this manner 

quantitj thither which mav T « bnn S ln g always that precise 

‘tan supply that domaaT 7 ^ •» and n„ P mo«' 

in some employments 
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different years produce vcy "different quantities of commodities , 
while m others it will produce always the same, or very nearly the 
same. The same number of labourers m husbandry will, m 
different years, produce very different quantities of corn, wine, oil, 
hops, &c But the same number of spinners and weavers will 
every.year produce the same or very nearly the same quantity of 
Imen or woollen cloth ‘ It is only the average produce of the one 
species of industry which can be suited in any respect to the effec- 
tual demand , and as its actual produce is frequently much greater 
and frequently much less than its average produce, the quantities 
of die commodities brought to market will sometimes exceed a 
good deal, and sometimes fall short a good deal, of the effectual 
demand Even though that demand therefore should continue 
always the same, their market price will be liable to great fluctua- 
C 04,1s, will sometimes fall a good deal below, and sometimes nse 
a .good deal above tlieir natural pnce In the other species of 
industry, the produce of equal quantities of labour being always 
the same, or very neorly the same, it can be more exactly suited to 
the effectual demand While that demand continues the same, 
therefore, the market price of the commodities is likely to do so, 
too, and to be either altogether, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
tbc same wffh tl e natural price That the piece of lmen and 
uoolien cloth is liable neither to such frequent nor to such great 
variations as the price cf com, every man’s experience will inform 
him. The price of the one species of commodities vanes only 
w 'th the variations m the demand that of the other varies not 
only with the vanations in the demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations in the quantity of what is brought to 
market in order to supply that demand 

The occasion'd ?rd temporary fluctuations m the market pnce 
of any commodity fall chiefly upon those parts of its pnce which 
resolve themselves into wages and profit That part which resolves 
itself into rent is less affected by them.- A rent certain m money 
is not in the leas f affected by them either m its rate or m its value 
A rent which consists either in a certain proportion or in a certain 
quantity of the ride produce, is no doubt affected m its yearly 
value By all the occasional and temporary fluctuations in the 
market pnce of that rude produce , but it is seldom affected by 
them in its yearly rate. In settling the terms of the lease, the 
landlord and farmer endeavour, according to their best judgment, 
to adjust that rate, not to the temporary and occasional, but to th 1 ® 
average pnce of the produce 

Such fluctuations affect both .the value and- the rate either* ot 
wages or of profit, according as the market happens to be eitner 
over-stocked or under-stocked with commodities or with labour , 
with, work" done, or with work to be done. A public mourning 
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raises the pnce of black cloth (with which the market is almost 
always under-stocked upon such occasions), and augments the pro- 
fits of the merchants who possess any considerable quantity of iff 
It has no effect upon the wages of the weavers The marhct'is 
under-stocked with commodities, not with labour , with work dcr e, 
not with work to be done It raises the "wages of journeymen 1 
tailors The market is here under-stocked with labour TJiere 
is an effectual demand for more labour, for more w'ork to be done 
than can be had It sinks the price of coloured silks and cloths, 
and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who have % 
considerable quantity of them upon hand It sinks too the wages 
° ™ ra en employed in preparing such commodities, for 
moutl S mand , 1S St 0 p P ed for S1X m °nths, perhaps for a twehe- ' 
and mih ioi C niark 1 ! t 1S here over-stocked both worn commodities 
clmoS, though the market pnce of every par Uculaf 
may sa v In tr. '"j Il manner , continually gravitating, if one' 
accidents S natand P nce > yet sometimes particular 

regulations of natura causes > aQ d sometimes particular 

market nnce fora inn in ™ an y commodities, keep up tilt 
pnce. ’ g me together, a good deal above the natural 

of some parUcuh^commndu 6 e ] f ectuaI demand > the market imcc 
the natural pnce those who t0 nse a goocl deaI ap)CVL 

market are generally caref u t P °^ dleir stoc hs m supplying that 
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inents of! the market price are evidently the effects of particular 
accidents, of which, however, the operation may sometimes last 
for many years together - 

Some natural productions require such a singularity off soil and 
situation, that all the land m a great country, which is fit for pro- 
ducing them, may not be sufficient to supply the effectual demand 
, The u hole quantity brought to market, therefore, maybe disposed 
of to those as ho are willing to give more than what is sufficient to 
pay the rent of the land which produced them, together with the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock which were em- 
1 ployed m preparing and bringing them to market, according to 
their natural rates Such commodities may continue for whole 
centuries together to be sold at this high price , and that part of 
it which resolves itself into the rent of land is m this'case the part 
whicu ii> generally paid above its natural rate The rent of the 
land which affords such singular and esteemed productions, like 
in e r< jtft of some vineyards' m France of a peculiarly happy soil 
a mi suuaaon, bears no tegular proportion to the rent of other 
_ equally fertile and equally well-cultivated land m its neighbourhood. 
Tne wages ui the labour and the profits of the stock employed ra 
1 panging such commodities to market, on the contrary, are seldom 
out of their natural proportion to those of the other employment 
ci labour and stock m their neighbourhood 

oiich enhancements of the market price are the effect of natural 
c-.uses wmeh may hinder the effectual demand from ever being fully 
supplied, and' which may continue to operate for ever 

Tx monopoly granted either to an individual or to a trading com- 
pany has the same effect as a secret in trade or manufac'ures 
The monopolists, by keeping the market constantly understocked, 
by nevei fully supplying the effectual demand, sell their.commo- 
diUes above the’ natural pnee, and raise their emoluments, whether 
they consist in wages or profit, greatly above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is, upon every occasion, the highest 
which can be got The natural pnee, or 'the price of free compe- 
tition, on the contrary, is the lowest which can be taken, not upon 
every occasion indeed, but for any considerable time together 
The one is upon every occasion the highest which can be squeezed 
out of the buyem, or which, it is supposed, they will consent to 
give the ..other is the lowest which the sellers can commonly 
afford' to take, 1 and at the same time continue their business The 
exclusive privileges of corporations, statutes of apprenticeship, and 
all those laws which restrain, in particular employments, the com- 
petition to a smaller number than might otherwise go into them, 
haVe the same tendency, though m a less degree. They are a sort 
of enlarged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages toget ie r 
ancL m whole classes of employments, keep up the market pi.ce o 
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particular commodities above the rubral price, and maintain foot! 
the wages of the labour and the profits of the stock employee 
about them somewhat above their natural rate 
Such enhancements of the market pnee may last as long as, the 
regulations of police a Inch give occasion to them > ' 

The market price of any particular commodity, though it maj 
continue long above, can seldom continue long below, its natura 
price Whatever part of it was paid below’ the natural rate, th< 
persons w’hose interest it affected would immediately feci tile loss 
and w’ould immediately withdraw either so much land, or so mud 
labour, or so much stock, from being employed about it, that th< 
quantity brought to market w’ould soon be no more than suffmicn' 
to supply the effectual demand Its market price would, foot 
nse to the natural price. This at least would be the case vdu— < 
there was perfect liberty 1 1 1 

Ihe same statutes of apprenticesluo and other corporation law" 
indeed, w hich, when a manufacture is in prosperity, enable *' r,( 
w’Orkman to raise his w r ages a good deal above their natural rate 
sometimes oblige him, when it derajs, to let them down a goo< 
utai below it As m the one case they exclude many people fro 11 
ins employment, so m the other thev exclude him from many em 
p oyments The effect of such regulations, however, is not near St 

e ., m sin kmg the workman’s w’ages below, as m raising then 
^ ’ r eir 11atura ^ rate Their operation m the one way ltia- 
than centun es, but m the other it can last nc lenge 

ness in the tL° f ° f tlxe ^ or kmen who were bred to tne busi 
be? of tl otthn ds prosperity When lhey are gonC) the rum 

suit itself to the eff E f te r; ards educa ted to the trade wall natural! 
as that of HinrW ectua demand The police must be as vio’en 
by a pnncinle of r f ° f anci ^ n . t . Egypt (where ever)’ man was bourn 
7as S'”! t0 . f0110 ^ the option of Ins father, am 

it for another^ whirh^ most ^ omc ^ sacrilege if he changei 
several generations smkS^q employment, and fr 

™ ges ° nab0 " 2 

cemmg the deviations* whe£ Sai7 10 be ollserved at present cor 
market pnee of comTodlnl ' ° C , Casional <* permanent, of th 
The natural pSSdfSST ? C ****** P^e 
component parts, of wanes nmfi? 11 ^ natural rate ojT eacn of it 
this rate vanes according to thh,r ~ and Tent) anti m every soaet 
riches or povert)’, their advim aram, stances, according to the) 
fon I shall m Ae four folloS ***<***7, or helming cond 
5 an d distinctly as I nJ* (J a P teTS > endeavour to explar 
^nations ^ ^ I can, the causes of those differer 

- Sh “" C ” deaV0Ur 10 “i”'™ ^at are the ctrcamstance 
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which naturally determine the rate of wages, and m what manner 
those circumstances are affected by the riches or poverty, by the 
advancing, stationary, or declining state of the society II’ I shall 
endeavour to show what are the circumstances which naturally de- 
termine the rate of profit, and m what manner too those circum- 
stances are affected by the like variations m the state of the society 
III. Though pecuniary wages and profit are very different in tne 
different employments of labour and stock , yet a certain propor- 
tion seems commonly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages m all the different employments of labour, and the pecu- 
niary profits m all the different employments of stock This pro- 
portion, it will appear hereafter, depends partly upon the nature 
of the different employments, and partly upon the different laws 
J and policy of the society in which they are earned on But 
though m many respects dependent upon the laws and policy, 
this proportion seems to be little affected by the riches or poverty 
of that society , by its advancing, stationary, or declining condi- 
tion; but to remain the same or very nearly the same in all those 
different states I shall, therefore, endeavour to explain all the 
different circumstances which regulate this proportion IV , and 
lastly,- 1 shall endeavour to show what are the circumstances wluch 
regulate the rent of land, and wluch either raise or lower the real 
pnee of all the different substances wmch it produces 


Chap. V-III — Of the Wages of Labour — The produce of Labour 
constitutes the natural recompense or wages of labour In that 
original state of things, which precedes both the appropriation of 
land and the accumulation of stock, the whole produce of labour 
belongs to the labourer He has neither landlord nor master to 
share with him Had this state continued, the wages of labour 
would have augmented with all those improvements m its produc- 
- tive powers, to which the division of labour gives occasion. All 
things would gradually have become cheaper They would have 
been produced by a smaller quantity of labour , and as the com- 
modities produced by equal quantities of labour would naturally 
in this state of things be exchanged for one another, they would 
have been purchased likewise with the produce of a smaller 
quantity 

But though all things would have become cheaper m reality, re. 
appearance many things might have become dearer than before, 
or haVe been exchanged for a greater quantity of other goods Let 
us suppose, for example, that in the greater part of Employments 
the productive powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, or 
that a day’s labour could produce ten times the quantity of work 
which it had done originally , but that in a particular employment 
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theyhad been improved only to dmu>h>, "MUt ft *'} 't , 
could produce onlv twice the quantity of vor. nhu h d .bad dwic 
before 1 In exchanging the produce of a «m s labour in diC gre iter , 
part of employments, for that of a dav - hbom 
one, ten times the original quantity ot work m them a\ Oh 
chase only twice the original quantity in U. An\ 

Uly m it, therefore, a pound weight, f«*i example, would App&t to 
be five times dearer linn before In reality, however, U wmila be 
twice as cheap Though it required five times the quantity oi 
other goods to purchase it, it would ri quire only half the quanta) , 
of labour either to purchase or to produce it T he acquisition, 

therefore, would be twice as cney is before . 

But this original state ol things in which the labourer enjoyed 
the whole produce of Ins own Ulnnir could not last beyond the 
first introduction of the appropriation of land and the accumulation 
of stock It was at an end, therefore, long before the most con- 
siderable improvements were unde m the productive powers of 
labour, and it would be to no purpose to trace further what might- 
have been its effects upon the recompense or w ages of labour. As 
soon as land becomes private property, the landlord demands ft 
share of almost all the produce which the labourer can either wise* ' 
or collect from it Hts rent makes the first deduction from the 
produce of the labour employed upon land It seldom happens 
that the person who tills the ground has wherewithal to maintain ~ 
himself till he reaps the harvest II is maintenance is generally 
advanced to him from the stock of a master, the farmer who 
employs him, and who would have no interest to employ him un- 
less he vvas to share m the produce of hts labour, or Unless Ins 
stock was to be replaced to him with a profit This profit mikes 
a. second deduction from produce of the labour employed upon 
land The produce of almost all other labour is liable to the like 
eduction of profit In all arts and manufactures the greater part 

?T- 1 t ^.r,T r V?k n ' Sta ’ ad ; m nced of a master to advance them the 
‘ SSL and their w ages and maintenance 1.11 il be 

value which I n ^ produce of labour, or m the 
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the whole value which Y adds to flST? i 
be-towed It include* t0 Ule mater >als upon which it is 
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persons, the profits of stock, and the 
So* cases, However, are not ,cry frequent, and m ever, part of 
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Europe, twenty workmen serve under a master for one that is in- 
dependent, and the wages of labour are everywhere understood to 
be, what they usually are, when the labourer is one person, and 
the owner of the stock which employs him another 

What are the common wages of labour, depends everyw here 
upon the contract usually made betw een those tw'o parties, -whose 
interests are by no means the same The workmen desire to get 
as much, the masters to give as little as possible The former are 
disposed to combine to raise, the latter to lower the v-ages of 
labour, It is not, however, difficult to foresee -which of the two 
parties must, upon all ordinary occasions, have the advantage m 
the 'dispute, and force the other into a compliance with their terms 
The masters, being fewer in number, can combine much more 
easily , and the law', besides, authorises, or at least does not pro- 
hibit their combinations, while it prohibits those of the w-orkmen 
(Repealed, 1S24) We have no acts of parliament against com 
bining to lower the price of work , but many against combining 
to raise it In all such disputes the masters can hold out much 
longer A landlord, a farmer, a master manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, though they did not employ a single workman, could gene- 
rally h\e~a year or two upon the stocks which they have already 
Acquired. Many workmen could not subsist a w-eek, few could 
subsist a month, and scarce any a year without employment In 
the long run the workman may be as necessary to his master as 
Ins master is to him , but the necessity is not so immediate 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the combinations of masters, 
though frequently of those of workmen But whoever imagines, 
upon this account, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant of 
the world as of the subject blasters are always and everywhere 
in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform, combination, not to 
raise the wages of labour above their actual rate To violate this 
combination is everywhere a most unpopular action, and a sort of 
reproach to a master among his neighbours and equals We 
seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, because it is the usual, 
and one may say, the natural state of dungs which nobody r ever 
hears of Masters, too, sometimes enter into particular combina- 
tions t 6 sink the wages of labour even below' ' this rate These are 
always conducted with the utmost silence and secresy, till the 
moment of execution, and when the workmen yield, as they some- 
times do, without resistance, though severely felt by them, they are 
‘never heard of by other people. Sucli combinations, however, 
are frequently resisted by a contrary defensive combination of t le 
workmen, who sometimes, too, without any provocation of this 
kind, combine of their own accord to raise the price of ttieir 
labour Their usual pretences are, sometimes the high price o 
provisions, sometimes the great profit which their masters m *e 
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by their work But whether their rontfmtaiiotv; be offensive or 
defensive, the} arc alwa\ a abundantly heard of In order to bring 
the point to a speedy decision, the) have nhujs recourse- to the 
loudest clamour, and sometimes to the most shocking violence 
and outrage The} are desperate, and act with the folly and cjs* 
travagance of desperate men, who must cither stine, or fnghkfi 
their masters into an immediate complaucr; with their demands, 
liie masters upon these occasions are uK asthrnnrmrs upon the 
I™’® 1 nt 'f <•«** call aloud for the assistant i of the 
H C ; ,1 ! K t lC r, g° rou<5 execution of tho u laws which 
of scrims hbmlr 11 S °i mUCh %Veril> a ^ mst die combinations 

ins in ill and joumc V ncn 1 w&MWt a< conb 

hose tmnilmo,Kin d i rn ° a,l> 3dvanl1 g c from ^ violence of 
tion of the ° n5 ’ ," h , lrh ’ ! ,in! > ^om die iMrtpou- 

thc masters north fm ^ o Inrt y from lilc ^penor steadiness of 
the worfmcn P am ui? r ll V UXM,l > *h«ch the greater part of 
sistence, generally end in f U . ) . m,Uu ?k' fo * thc <;l ^ c of present sub- 
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not last beyond the first generation 0 "xf r SUC !l " orl ' mcn could , 
dns account, to suppose that i ^ r ^ anndon seems, ti|)on ‘ 
labourers must everywhere elm in, , S P 0CICS of common 
nance, m order that one with mnif d ? uWel1lur own main te- 
bnng up two children, the ^ lhc >' nw 3 be enabled to, 
thif^r? attenda nce on the child™ 1 Ulfc ’ on account of her 

boi, S ; i t i Ient t0 P rov 'de for herself "’ft, T 5 su PP osed «0 more’ 
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precisely necessary for their own maintenance ; but in what pro- 
portion, whether in thababove mentioned, or m any other, I shall 
not take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumstances which sometimes give the 
labourers an advantage, and enable them to raise their wages 
above tins rate; evidently the lowest consistent with common 
humanity When m any country the demand for those who live 
by wages ; labourers, journeymen, servants of every land, is con- 
tinually increasing ; when every year furnishes employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the year before, the 
workmen have no occasion to combine in order to raise their 
wages The, scarcity of hands occasions a competition among 
masters, who bid against one another, m order to get workmen, 
and thus voluntarily break through the natural combination of 
masters not to raise wages The demand for those who Jive by 
wages, it is evident, cannot increase but in proportion to the in- 
crease of the funds which are destined for the payment of wages. 
These funds are of two kinds I. The revenue which is over and 
above what is necessary for the maintenance II The stock which 
is over and above what is necessary for the employment of their 
masters When the landlord, annuitant, or moneyed man, has a 
greater revenue than what he judges sufficient to maintain his own 
family, he employs either the whole or a part of the surplus in 
maintaining one or more menial servants Increase this surplus, 
and he will naturally increase the number of those servants 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker, has got more stock than what is sufficient to purchase the 
matenals of his own work, and to maintain himself till he can dis- 
pose of it, he naturally employs one or more journeymen with the 
-surplus, m order to make a profit by their work Increase this 
surplus, and he 'will naturally increase the number of his joumey- 
men. 

The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, neces- 
sarily increases with the increase of the revenue and stock of every 
country, and cannot possibly increase without it The increase 
of revenue and stock is the increase of national wealth The de- 
mand for those who live by wages, therefore, naturally increases 
with the increase of national wealth, and cannot possibly increase 
without it ■ 

It is not the actual greatness of national wealth, but its con- 
tinual increase, which occasions a rise m the wages of labour It 
is not, accordingly, in the richest countries, but m the most 
thriving, or in those which are growing rich the fastest that t le 
wages of labour are highest. England is certainly, in the ^present 
tunes, a much richer country than any part of North America. 
The wages of labour, however, are much higher m North America 

^ a 
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than in any part of England In the province of Netv York, 
common labourers earn (1773) three shillings and sixpence 
currency, equal to two shillings sterling, a day, ship carpenters,-: 
ten shillings and sixpence currency, with a pint ofxtnn worth Six-' 
pence sterling, equal in all to six shillings and sixpence sterling, 
house carpenters and bricklayers, eight shillings currency, equal 
to four shillings and sixpence sterling , journeymen tailors, five 
shillings currency, equal to about two shillings and tenpencc 
sterling These prices are all above the London pace and 
wages axe said to be as high in the other colonies as jn New 
I, P nce of Provisions is everywhere m North America' , 
T ' v r , ian m England A dearth has never been know n 
1 1 hC reasons, the )' have aluajs had a sufficiency 

of labour ^ h ° U ^ 1 f S \ f0r e 'P° r tntion If the money pncl 

cLmr^’ f S ° re ’ be j^Sh^ than it is anywhere in the mother 
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- has been long stationary, we must not expect to find the wages of 
labour very high in it The funds destined for the payment of 
wages, the revenue and stock of its inhabitants, may be of the 
greatest extent , but if they have continued for several centuries of 
the same, or very nearly of the same extent, the number of 
labourers employed every year could easily supply, and even more 
, than supply, the number wanted the following year There would 
seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor would the masters be obliged 
to bid against one another in order to get them The hands, on 
the contrary, would m this case, naturally multiply beyond their 
• employment. There would be a constant scarcity of employment, 
arid the labourers would be obliged to bid against one another in 
order to get it If in such a country the wages oflabour had ever 
been more than sufficient to maintain the labourer, and to enable 
him to bring up a family, the competition of the labourers and the 
interest of the masters would soon reduce them to this lowest rate 
which is consistent with common humanity. China has been long 
one of the richest, that is, one of the most fertile, best cultivated, 
most industrious, and most populous countries in the world It 
seems, how ever, to have been long stationary Marco Polo, who 
visited it more than five hundred years ago, describes its cultiva- 
tion, industry, and populousness, almost in the same terms m 
which they arc described by travellers in the present times It 
had perhaps, even long before his time, acquired that full comple- 
ment of riches which the nature of its laws and institutions permits 
it to acquire The accounts of all travellers, inconsistent in many 
' other respects, agree in the low wages of labour, and in the diffi- 
culty which a labourer finds m bringing up a family in China If 
by digging the ground a whole day he can get what wall purchase 
a -small quantity of rice in the evening, he is contented The con- 
dition of artificers is, if possible, still worse Instead of waiting 
indolently in their work-houses, for the calls of their customers, as 
in Europe, -they are continually running about the streets with the 
tools of their respective trades, offering their service, — as it were 
begging employment The poverty of the low r er ranks of people 
in China far surpasses that of the most beggarly nations in Europe 
In the neighbourhood of Canton many hundred, it is commonly - 
said, many thousand families have no habitation on the land, but 
live constantly m little fishing boats upon the rivers and canals 
The subsistence which they find there is so scanty that they are 
eager to fish up the nastiest garbage thrown overboard from any 
European ship Any camon, the carcase of a dead dog or cat, for - 
example, though half putrid and stinking, is as welcome to them 
as the most wholesome food to the people of other countries 
Marriage is encouraged m China, not by the profitableness of 
-children, but by the liberty of destroying them. In all great 
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towns several are every night exposed m the streets °r drowned 
like puppies in the water The performance of this horrid office 
is even said to be the avowed business by which some people 

earn their subsistence. - 

China, however, though it may perhaps stand still, does not 
seem to go backwards. Its towns are nowhere deserted by their 
inhabitants The lands which had once been cultivated, are no-' 
where neglected The same, or very nearly the same annual' 
labour must continue to be performed, and the funds destined for 
maintaining it, must not be sensibly diminished The lowest class 
oflabourers, therefore, notwithstanding their scanty subsistence, 
must some way or another make shift to continue their lace so far 
as to keep up their usual numbers 
But it would be otherwise in a country where the funds destined 
for the maintenance of labour were sensibly decaying. Every 
year the demand for servants and labourers w ould, in all the dif- 
ferent classes of employments, be less than it had been the year 
before. Many who had been bred in the supenor classes, not 
being able to find employment in their own business, would be 
glad to seek it m the lowest The lowest class being not only 
overstocked with its own workmen, but with the overflowings ol 
all the other classes, the competition for employment w ould be so 
great in it, as to reduce the wages of labour to the most miserable 
and scanty subsistence of the labourer Many would not be able 
to find employment even upon these hard terms, but would either 
starve, or be driven to seek a subsistence, either by begging, or by 
the perpetration perhaps of the greatest enormities Want, famine, 
and mortality, ivould immediately prevail m that class, and from 
thence extend themselves to all the supenor classes, till die num- 
ber of inhabitants in the country was reduced to what could eastly 
be mamtamed by the revenue and stock which remained in it, and 
Jrlufu eSCape lf ther 1116 ^anny or calamity which had de- 
M*"* Th p P'raps is nearly the present state of Ben- 
2* som e other of the English settlements in the East 
nulated whprr. ertl n c ° untT y willc h had before been much depo- 
? t flicult and w Lp bS1Ce ’ u conse Trently should not be very 
thousand neoDle ? < ? twit h sta ndmg three or four hundred 
that the funds^destinJ? frwvP 1 ln 0ne maybe assured 

are fast decavmo- T ao? mamtena nce of the labouring poor 

mercantile comnanv wWu SrnS Nort ° America, and that of the 
better illustrated than bv the SS6S the East Indies > cannot be 
The hberalmvard of T* *** of ^ose countries 
effect, so it is the natural svmrJ’ t ^ ier / fore > 35 rt is the necessary 

The scanty mamtenance rffth? i°l mcreasui g national wealth 
amtenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand, 
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is the natural symptom that things are at a stand, and their starv. 
mg condition that they are going fast backwards 
In Great Britain the wages of labour seem, in the present times, 
to be evidently more than what is precisely necessary to enable 
the labourer to bring up a family In order to satisfy ourselves 
"upon this point, it will not be necessary to enter into any tedious 
or doubtful calculation of nhat may be the lowest sum upon which 
it is possible to do this There are many plain symptoms that 
the \\ ages of labour are nowhere in this country regulated by this 
lowest rate which is consistent with common humanity 

I In almost every part of Great Britain there is a distinction, 
even in the lowest species of labour, between summer and winter 
wages Suinmer wages are always" highest But on account of 
the extraordinary expense of fuel, the maintenance of a family is 
most expensive in winter Wages therefore being highest when 
this expense is lowest, it seems evident that they are not regulated 
by what is necessary for this expense; but by the quantity and 
'supposed value of the work A labourer, it may be said indeed, 
ought to save part of his summer wages m order to defray his 
winter expense , and that through the whole year they do not ex- 
ceed what is necessary to maintain his family through the whole 
year A slave, or one absolutely dependent on us for immediate^ 
subsistence, would not be so treated His daily subsistence w ould 
be proportioned to his daily necessities 

, II The wages of labour do not m Great Britain fluctuate with 
the price of provisions These vary everywhere from } ear to year, 
frequently from month to month But m many places the money 
price of labour remains uniformly the same sometimes for half a 
centuiy together If m these places therefore the labouring poor 
can maintain, their families m dear years, they must be at their ease 
_m times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in those t»f extraor- 
dinary cheapness. The high pnce of provisions has not m many 
parts of the kingdom been accompanied with any sensible nse in 
the pnce of labour It has in some, owing probably more to the 
increase of the demand for labour, than to that of the pnce of 
provisions 

HI As the pnce of provisions varies more from year to year 
than the wages of labour, so on the other hand, the wages of 
labour vary more from place to place than the price of provisions 
The prices of bread and butcher's meat are generally the same, or 
very nearly the same, through the greater part of the United 
dom 1 These and most other things which are sold by retail, the 
way m which the labounng poor buy all things, are generally 
fully as cheap or cheaper m great towns than in the remoter parts 
of the country, for reasons which I shall have occasion to explain 
hereafter But the wages of labour m a great town and its neigh- 
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bourhood are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five and- 
tw enty per cent higher than at a few miles distance Eighteen 
pence a day may be reckoned the common price of labour in 
London and its neighbourhood At a few miles distance it falls 
to fourteen and fifteen-pence Tenpcnce may be reckoned its 
price in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood At a few miles dis- 
tance it falls to ctghtpcnce, the usual price of common labour 
through the greater part of the low country of Scotland, where it 
"\anes a good deal less than m England Such a difference of 
prices, which it seems is not alwajs sufficient to transport a man 
rom one parish to another, w ould necessarily occasion so great a 
transportation of the most bulky commodities not only from one 
pansh to another, but from one end of the kingdom, almost from 
one end of the world, to the other, as would soon reduce them 
more near y to a lcveL After all that has been said of the levity 
_ ' nC °!f“ Cy human nature, it appears evidently from fex- 
L f L £< L a j m Tr 1S , sorts lu ggage the most difficult to 
iheir fnm? r C tlc louring poor, therefore, can maintain 
to ° Se P "l S of the Wdom «'= pnee ol 

IV Tin’ mi, 1 1, ' 0 "'' Jc m affluence where it re highest 
respond either in rU nS m thepnC£ i° f la ^ 0ur not on b' do not cor- 
but they are fiequUyquhe oppoi.^ * hc PnCe ° f P™™ 0 " 5 ' 
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to the measure appearance > or » Proportion 

Proportion to its quality^ ^ Chea P er ln ^ or » 
Phe price of labour, on the contran° j measure of its weight 
Scot and If the labouring d f earer m England than in- 
- ffl dles ln the °ue part of ^united 1^°? 0X11 maintain their 
affluence m the other Oataeal n/ ln / d ° m > the >' must be m 

ln Sc ° tland wth the Ss S l Upplles the c °mmon 
rduch is in general much inC t w th r e , best par t of their food, 
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one Is rich and the other poor , but because the one is nch he 
- beep's a coach, and because' the other is poor he walks a-foot 
- Dunng the course of the last century, taking one year with 
' another, grain was dearer m both parts of the United Kingdom 
than during that of the present This is a matter of fact which 
cannot now admit of any reasonable doubt , and the proof of it is, 
if possible, still more decisive with regard to Scotland than with 
regard to England It is in Scotland supported by the evidence 
of the public fiars, annual valuations made upon oath, according 
~ to the actual state of the markets, of all the different sorts of gram 
m every different county of Scotland If such direct proof could 
require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I would observe that 
" this has likewise been the case m France, and probably in most 
other parts of Europe. With regard to France there is the clearest 
proof But though it is certain that in both parts of the United 
Kingdom gram was somewhat dearer m the last century than m 
the present, it is equally certain that labour was much cheaper 
If the labouring poor, therefore, could bring up their families then, 

. they must be .much more at their ease now In the last century, 
the most usual day-wages of common labour through the greater 
part of Scotland were sixpence in summer and fivepence m winter 
Three shillings a week, the same pnce very nearly, still contmues 
to be paid in some parts of the Highlands and Western Islands 
Through the greater part of the low country the most usual wages 
of common labour are now eightpence a day , tenpence, sometimes 
a shilling about Edinburgh, m the counties which border upon 
England, probably on account of that neighbourhood, and in a 
few other places where there has lately been a considerable nse in 
the demand for labour, about Glasgow, Carron, Ayrshire, etc In 
England the improvements of ago culture, manufactures, and com- 
merce began much earlier than in Scotland They have nsen too 
considerably since that time, though, on account of the greater 
variety of wages paid there m different places, it is more difficult 
to ascertain how much In 1614 the pay of a foot soldier was the 
same as in the present times, eightpence a day Wien it was first 
established it would naturally be regulated by the usual wages of 
of common labourers, the rank of people from w hich foot soldiers 
are commonly drawn Lord Chief Justice Hales, who wrote m 
the time of Charles II , computes the necessary expense of a 
labourer’s family, consistmg of six persons, the father and mother, 
two children able to do something, and two not able, at ten shil- 
lings a week, or twenty-six pounds a year If they cannot earn 
this by their labour, they must make it up, he supposes, either by 
' begging or stealing He appears to have inquired very carefully 
into this subject m Bum’s Hist of Poor-laws In 16SS Mr Gre- 
gory’ Kang, whose skill m political arithmetic is so much extolled 
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by Dr Davenant, computed the ordinary income of labourers and 
out-servants to be fifteen pounds a year to a family, which he 
supposed to consist, one with another, of three and a half persons 
His calculation, therefore, though different in appearance, corre- 
sponds verynearly at bottom, to that of Judge Hales Both suppose 
the weekly expense of such families to be about twenty-pence a 
head Both the pecuniary income and expense of such families 
have increased considerably since that time through the greater 
part of the kingdom, in some places more, and in some -less, 
though perhaps scarce anywhere so much as some exaggerated 
accounts of the present wages of labour have lately represented ( 
them to the public. The price of labour, it must be observed, 
cannot be ascertained very accurately anywhere, different prices , 
being often paid at the same place, and for the same sort of labour, 
not only according to the different abilities of the workman, but > 
according to the easiness or hardness of the masters Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can pretend to deter- 
mine is what are the most usual , and experience seems to show ' 
that law can never regulate them properly, though it has often pre- 
tended to do so 
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the people, and that the labouring poor will not now be contented 
with the same food, clothing, and lodging which satisfied them m 
former times, may convince us that it is not the money price of 
labour only, but its real recompense, which has augmented 
Is this improvement m the circumstances of the lower ranks of 
the people to be regarded as an advantage or as an mconveniency 
to the society ? The answer seems at first sight abundantly plain. 
Servants, labourers, and workmen of different kinds make up the 
far greater part of every great political society But what improves 
the circumstances of the greater part can never be regarded as an 
mconveniency to the whole No society can surely be flourishing 
. and happy of which the far greater part of the members are poor and 
miserable. It is but equity, besides, that they who feed, clothe, 
and lodge the whole body of the people, should have such a share 
of the produce of their own labour as to be themselves tolerably 
well fed, clothed, and lodged 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does not always prevent 
marriage It seems even to be favourable to generation A half- 
starved Highland woman frequently bears more than twenty 
children, while a pampered fine lady is often incapable of bearing 
any, and is generally exhausted by two or three Barrenness, so 
frequent among women of fashion, is very rare among those of 
inferior station ' Luxury in the fair sex, while it inflames perhaps 
the passion for enjojunent, seems almost to weaken, and frequently 
to destroy the powers of generation 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, is 
extremely unfavourable to the rearing of children The tender 
' plant is produced, but m so cold a soil, and so severe a climate, 
soon withers and dies It is not uncommon, I have been frequently 


, told, .in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who has borne 
twenty children not to have two alive Several officers of great 
expenence have assured me, that so far from recruiting their regi- 
ment, they have never been able to supply it with drums and fifes 
from all the soldiers’ children that were bom in it A greater 
^ number of fine children, however, is seldom seen anywhere than 
about a barrack of soldiers Very few of them, it seems, arrive at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen In some places one half the 
children "bom die before they are four years of age , m many places 
before they are seven , and m almost all places before they are 
nine or ten This great mortality, however, will, everywhere be 
found chiefly among the children of the common people, who 
cannot afford to tend them with the same care as those ot better 
"'station Though their marriages are generally more fruittui than 
those of people of fashion, a'smaller proportion of their cm Wren 
arrive at maturity. In foundling h ospitals, and among the children 
brought up by parish chanties, the mortality is still grea 
among those of the common people 
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Ever)' species of animals naturally multiplies in proportion W 
their means of subsistence, and no species can ever multiply bayou 1 
it. But in ci\ ilized society it is only among the inferior ranks .os 
people that the scantiness of subsistence can *et limits to the 
further multiplication of the human species , and it can do so m 
no other way than by destroy mg a great part of the children which 
their marriages produce 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide better 
for their children, and consequently to bring up a greater number, 
naturally tends to widen and extend those limits It deserves to 
be remarked, too, that it necessarily does this as nearly' as possible 
m the proportion which the demand for labour require*. If this 
demand is continually increasing, the reward of labour must neces- 
sarily encourage in such a manner the marriage .and multiplication 
of labourers as may enable them to supply tint continually w 
creasing demand by a continually increasing population If the 
reward should at any time be less than v hat was requisite fo* this 
purpose, the deficiency of hands would soon raise it; and if it 
should at any time be more, their e\cessi\e multiplication would 
soon lower it to this necessary rate The market would be so 
much under stocked wutli labour m the one cose, and so much 
over-stocked m the other, as would soon force back its pnet tc 
t at proper rate which the circumstances of the society' required 
it is in this manner that the demand for men, like that for any 
nmri riecessanly regulates the production of men; 
varies tnn f w . en , lt: S°es on too slowly, and stops it when it ad- 
the qMtP nf aSt " ^ 1S t US deraan d which regulates and determines 
in Nnrrti P ro P a 6 allon _ in all the different countries of the world, 
ramdlv nrnrr^ rlCa ’ m ^ uro P c ’ and m China , which renders it 
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the rich naturally introduce themselves mto the management of 
the former the strict frugality and parsimonious attention of the 
poor as naturally establish ‘themselves m that of the latter Under 
"such different management, the same purpose must require \ ery 
• different degrees of expense to execute it It appears, accord- 
mglyyfrom the experience of all ages and nations, 1 believe, that 
the work done by freemen comes cheaper m the end than that 
performed by slaves It is found to do so even at Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, where the wages of common labour are 
so very high 

The liberal reward of labour, as it is the effect of increasing 
wealth, so it is the cause of increasing population To complain 
of it is to lament over the necessary effect and cause of the greatest 
public prosperity It deserves to be remarked that it is in the 
progressive state, while the society is advancing to the further 
acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full complement 
of riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of the great 
body of the people, seems to be the happiest and the most com- 
fortable It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declin- 
ing state The progressive state is in reality the cheerful and the 
hearty state to all the different orders of the society The sta- 
tionary is dull , the declining melancholy 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propagation, 
so it increases the industry of the common people The wages of 
labour are the encouragement of industry, which, like every other 
human quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strength ot 
the labourer, and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days perhaps m ease and plenty, animates him 
to exert that strength to the utmost Where wages are high, 
accordingly, we shall always find the workmen more active, dili- 
gent, and expeditious than where they are low , in England, for 
example, than m Scotland , m the neighbourhood of great towns, 
than m remote country places. Some workmen, indeed, w r hen 
they can earn m four days what will maintain them through the 
week, will be idle the other three This, however, is by no means 
\ the case with the greater part Workmen, on the contrary, w'hen 
they are liberally paid by the piece, are \ery apt to overwork 
themselves, and to rum their health and constitution in a few years 
A carpenter m London, and in some other places, is not supposed 
to last in his utmost vigour above eight years Something of the 
same kind happens m many other trades, in which the workmen 
are paid by the piece, as they generally are in manufactures, and 
even m country labour, wherever wages are higher than ordmap 
Almost every class of artificers is subject to some peculiar mfir- 
muty occasioned by excessive application to their peculiar species 
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paSL W UZZin1 ’ an emment Itahan Physician, has written , 

s“h^^“sr 0 g ursfr ases , ivc d ° »* 

soldiers have been emoloved in <nL Pe ° P C a ™ on S us Y et wher 
liberally paid by thenS? a some particular sorts of work, dnc 

Obliged to P stinulate unf?i ’ °, fficers ha ' e frequently beer 
allowed to cam above a* certain* sum*^ th ^ s «d Lt U 
rate at which they were pSd ™ If* 7 day> , accord,n g td the 
mutual emulation and the deer ? 1S stl P ulatlon was made, 
prompted them to overwork ^ ° f greatcr 5 am frequently 
by excessive labour Excessive ^ V£S ’ and t0 hurt the,r health 
week is frequently the rSl dunn £ four da )^ of the 
so much and s 0 y ioudly comnlLfd ^ ^ ° f the other three, 
ramd or body, continued for Svf i°^ Great ,abour > eith cr of 
men naturally followed by n I f days t0 S ether - m m most 
not restrained by force or bv dCSIrC ° f re!axa tmn, which, if 
irresistible. It is the call of natar?® fT g necessit >h 35 almost 
by some indulgence, sometime? /?* h ’ Ch ? eqmrcs t0 be relieved 
of dissipation and diversion Trf 6 onl ^» but sometimes, too 
equenees are often dEL * 0t Com P bed with, the con- 
S0 °n e r or e iam r ’hni SOmet [ mes fata Wnd such as. 

,n ££?«& bl° al ™ Ch ' e> ^ 


scanty one oiS 't has been c„‘ ,i ?T ,a, 3 r A P'“- 

ordinary mav r /? nS tbeir md ustry U f ed ’ reJaxes f and a 

but that it should^ 1 5011)6 w °rkmen idle / ltt e more P lent y than 
">® -n 8ene” d s L??‘ h,s ’ t S” notweI1 be dotted, 

''Iren tlicj are neli f .? WOTk l«tW wli e greater P ait , or that 

«“* "» m ’*« th^are ’5" «><? «• m fed than- 

they are genen]m PlntS ’ when they a tp f dls hearlened than when 

of ' d «Whf? good health, Ss f S UeTltly ^ *«, when 

P e< ?Ple years of Li? ° bserved > aJe SLS V6ry P roba ble Yearn 
n, t Ule Praduce ofe an 5 ™°™% Sh m ° nS the common 
fn ^ years of phnL ^T lndustt T h Cannot fai1 to dimi 

sgs^lisssfe- 


com by 
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- maintaining a few more labouring servants than by selling it at a 
low pncc m the market. The demand for servants increases 
while the number to supply that demand diminishes The pnee 
of labour frequently nses in cheap years 

years of scarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of subsistence 
make all such people eager to return to service But the high 
price of provisions, by diminishing the funds destined for the 
maintenance of servants, disposes masters rather to dimmish than 
- to increase the number of those they have In dear years, too, 
poor independent workmen frequently consume the little stohks 

- with w Inch they had used to supply themselves with the materials 
of their, work, and are obliged to become journeymen for sub- 

- Eistence. More people want employment than can easily get it , 
-many are willing to take it upon low er terms than ordinary, and 
the wages of both servants and journeymen frequently sink in dear 


, years 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently make better bargains 
with their servants m dear than m cheap years, and find them more 
humble and dependent in the former than in' the latter They 
t naturally, therefore, commend the former as more favourable to 
industry Landlords and fanners, besides, tw r o of the largest 
classes of masters, have another reason for being pleased with dear 
' years .The rents of the one and the profits of the other depend 
Aery much upon the pnee of pro\ lsions. Nothing can be mo'e 
.absurd, however, than to imagine that men m general should w 01k 
less when they work for themselves than when they w r ork for other 
people- A poor independent workman avlII generally be more" 
industrious than even a journeyman who works bj r the piece The 
' one enjoys the ivhole produce of his ow r n industry, the other shares 
it AMth his master The one, in his separate independent state, is 
less liable to the temptations of bad company, which in large manu- 
factories so frequently rum the morals of the other The supe- 
riority of the independent w'orkman over those servants w r ho are 
hired by the month or by the year, and Avhose w r ages and main- 
tenance are the same whether they do much or do little, is likely 
to be still greater Cheap years tend to increase the proportion 
of independent Avorkmen to servants of all kinds, and dear years 
to dimmish it 

. A French author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr Mes- 
‘ > sance, receiver of the tailhes m the election of St Etienne, enaea- 
-vours to show that the poor do more work m cheap than in dear 
years, by comparing the quantity and value of the goods made 
upon those different occasions m three different manufactures 
one of coarse Avoollens earned on at Elbeuf one of linen, and 
' ~ another of silk, both which extend through the ivhole generality 
of Rouen ‘ It appears from his account, which is copied from the 
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greater m cheap than in dear years , auu unit it nas uiways ueeu 
greatest m the cheapest and least in the dearest years All the 
three seerti to be stationary manufactures, or which, though their 
produce may vary somewhat from year to year, are upon the whole 
neither going backwards nor forwards 
The manufacture of linen m Scotland, and that of coarse wool-' 
lens in the west nding of Yorkshire, are growing manufactures, , 
of which the produce is generally, though with some variations, 
increasing both m quantity and value. Upon examining, how r - 
ever, the accounts which have been published of their annual 
produce, I have not been able to obser\ e that its \ ariations have 
ad any sensible connection with the dearness or cheapness of the J 
seasons In 1740, a year of great scarcity, both manufactures, 
indeed, appear to have declined very considerably But m 17^6, 
ano eryear of great scarcity, the Scotch manufacture made more 
than ordinary advances The Yorkshire manufacture, indeed, 
a ? d 1 * Produce did not nse to what it had beenm 1755 

tlfe folWmf 16 r f Cpea ? f the Amencan stamp act In that and , 

and it has exceeded what it had ever been before, 

ana it has continued to advance ever since 

nccesLnlv d'eneml ™ , ^ Teat manufactures for distant sale must 
of the seasons^m the r S °i ™ UC \ u P on tbe dearness or cheapness 
5 e ar s <*med on, a., ‘upon 
they are conS the demand m the countnes~where 

declension of other nval m War h° r War ’ , upon the prospenty or - 

humour of their pnncipal customer ’a*^ Up ° n the S °° d ° r bad 
dinary work besides wWh e , rs . , A 8 reat part of the Cxtraor- 
enters the public registers of done m cbea P years, never 

leave their masters becoriie aC j res , The men servants who 
return to their parents \nd cni?? 1 tourers. The women ' 
clothes for themselves and their ^ °, nly s P m m order to make 
workmen do not always Work for E u Gn tbe “dependent 

.some of their neighbour^ m man r Sa e ’ but are employed by 
produce of their labour, therefore ^ actures , for family use The 
those public registers of which theV/^S 1611 * y makes no figure in 
*uh so much parade, antf from wfo are somet ™es published 1 
factrirers would often vaifiy pretend^ J ° Ur “^chants and manu- 

t l’hn S '°u °J dlc greatest empires ° ann0UDCe the prospenty or - 
Though the vanationt L 1 

freoue ?i 0rrespon d with those m^the 6 ^ abour > not only do not 
that ^Tnte opposite,! we must no+ PnCe P rovis 'ons, but are 

The moiE> nCC of Provisions has no tbls acc °unt, imagines 

° ra ° ney VH* of laboui * ? ce , u P°? ** <* wXu- 
T ecessan ly regulated by, two circum- 
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stances the demand for labour, and the price of the necessaries 
and- conveniences of life. The denund for labour, according as 
it happens to be increasing, stationary, or declining, or to require 
an increasing, stationary, or declining population, determines the 
' quantity of the necessaries and conveniences of Me which must be 
, given to the labourer, and the money price- of labour is deter- 

- mined by uhat is requisite for purcliasing this quantity Though 

1 and extraordinary plenty and diminishes m those of sudden an 
extraordinary scarcity, that the money price of j^our somenm^ 
nses in the one and -sinks in die other In a your of snddcm »nd 
, extraordinary plenty, there are funds m the hands i of ma my f 
' employers of industry-, sufficient to maintain an- ^mploy 1 
, number of industrious people than had em P^d die year 

‘ before, and this extraordinary number «n n ^^ 

Those masters, who want more workmen, g and the 

in order to get them, which sometimes raises both die real ana 

' money price of their labour _ lir M pn and extraor- 

’ 'The contrary of this happens in a y industry are 

dmary scarcity The funds destine considerable number 

Mess than they had been the bid agLst one 

- of people are thrown out of emp > ioivers both die real 

another in order to get it, which so1 ^ f scarcl ty many people 

, and money price of labour In l 7 tnhsistence. In the succeeding 
were willing to uork for hare su labourers and servants 

r - years of plenty, it vas more difficu g b t b e demand for 
. The scarcity of a dear year, y 0 f provisions 

labour, tends to lower its price as the hign p * by 

, tends to raise it The plenty of a effieap of labouf> as the 
/■ increasing the demand, tends ° r j n the ordinary' variations 
cheapness of pro visions tends to 10 causes seem to counter- 

of the price ofprovisions, those two PP rt the reason why 

balance one another , which is P^My m P« steady and 
the wages of labour are everywhere so muen 

' , permanent than the pnee of P 10 / 1 ^ , necessanly increases the 

- , The increase m the wages of labour necessa ^ ^ ltwhlch 

. price of many commodities, by 1 tends to diminish their con- 
‘resolves itself mto wages, and so same cause, however, 

sumption both at home =?d ab ™»4 ^ e 0 f stock, tends to 
’which raises the wages of Iaioa '; W'ake a smaller quantity of 

: increase its productive powerj an The owner of the stock 

, * labour produce a greater quantiw of work ^ 

• . which employs a great number oflahourers, 

t *" r 
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for his own advantage, to nvahr> st cl. a proper division and dMn 
bubon of employment, that they may be enabled to produce the 
greatest quantity of work possible. For the same reason he en- 
deavours to supply them with the best machinery which either he^ 
or they can third, of What takes place among the labourers in a ' 
particular workhouse, takes place, for the same reason, among those 
of a great society The greater their number, the more they 
naturally divide themselves into different classes and subdivisions 
of employment More heads are occupied m inventing the most 
proper machinery for executing the work of each, and it is, there- 
fore, more likely to be invented There are many commodities, 
therefore, which, m consequence of these improvements, come to 
be produced by so much less labour than before, that the increase of 
its price is more than compensated by the diminution of its quantity 


Chap IX Of the. Profits of Stock — The nse and fall in the 
profits of stock depend upon the same causes with the rise and fall 
m the wages of labour, the increasing or declining state of the 
wealth of the society, but those causes affect the one and the . 
e very 1 erently The increase of stock, v. Inch raises w ages, 

Set™ ter 61 "^2 ,he stocU of merclvints 

tendsto wtit h? 0 , their mutaal ''“'"Petition naturally 

hc dX tflrah and " ■“ there is a like increase of slock 

Smoenttoe mStSd' 5 'S™* 1 °" m ,he same society, the same 
competition must produce the same effect in them all 

are tie avcS , 4e s aS onS dy be< “ ° bsCrved ' 10 “certam ** 
a “ P “ t ' CU , lar P la “ “ d at 

more than what are the ,Lct U m , thls seldom detemime 
seldom be done ft «Ld n 7’ 1 "2P But even this can 
very fluctuating C SL “ P r ° fils of stock -troth is so 

cannot always tell vou himcoif came s on a particular trade 
profit It is^aKd n^Tonty “ the average of his ***** 
commodities which he deals m 'Ration of pnee m the 

both of his rivals and of his custn^f by tb f good or bad fortu ne 
accidents to which goods when ra ^ an ? by a thousand other 
even when stored ina S ^ b >' sea 6r ^ <* 

from year to year, but from dav^n a ^ e , vanes, not only 
hour To ascertain the average tJf 1 ’ f n f, almos ^ from hour to ' 
earned on in a great hingdom S must i° f the dlfferent trades 
to judge of what it may have Cn W, m ? Ch m ° re dlffic ult , and 

any de gree of precision or ln rem °te penods 

But though it may be imSS l T* be lra P°ssible 

m?h eC ® 0ni " hat or were the 1° deternune with any degrees 
them C ? resent > or m ancient tunes P robts of stock, either 

‘ b ™ the mterest of °T n0 “™ befomed of 

ney 11 ma y he laid down as a 
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maxim, that wherever a great deal can be made by the use of 
money, a great deal vili commonly be given for the use of it and 
that wherever little can -be made by it, less mil commonly be 
given for it. Accordingly, therefore, as the usual market rate of 
interest \aries in 'any country, we may be assured that the ordinary 
profits of stock must vary with it, must sink as it sinks and nse 
it rises The progress of interest, therefore, may lead us to form 
some notion of the progress of profit 

J By the 37th of Henry the VIII , all interest above ten per cent 
was declared unlav ful More, it seems, had sometimes been taken 

before that In the reign of Edward VI reli igious ; Pjoh ib 

all interest This prohibition, however, like others of the same 
kind, 'is said to have produced no effect, and * 
increased than diminished the evils of usury 
VIII. was revived by the 13th of Elizabeth, cap 8 and ten per 
cent continued to be the legal rate of interest til 
James I , when it was restricted to eight per cent 
L sue per cent scon altar the 

gyg-g; ^ 

%?«£££%& “te a? 

usually borrowed. Since the time of Q > market rate 

seems to have been rather above three per cent. . 

Before the late war, the Governmen many other parts of 

and people of good credit m the capi ^ four and a half percent 
the kingdom, at three and a half, ^ wealth and revenue of the 
Since tlie time of Henry VIII and ltl tlie course of 

country have been continually a v g. ; been gradually 
then progress, their pace “ t only have been 

accelerated than retarded ^ fqqte r and faster The wages 

going on, but to have been gomg _ ^ dunng the same period, 

of labour have been continually branches of trade and 

and in ^greater part of the different bmne It 

manufactures the profits of s on an y sort of trade m 

generally -requires a greater so T j^2 eat stocks employed m 
a* town than m a country viUag r nc ] 1 competitors^gene- 

every branch of trade, and the ® ^ what it is in the 

rally reduce the rate of profit m the forma rbei ^ m a great 
latter But the wages of labour t y own S t he people who 

town than in a country village ^ cannot get the number of 

have great stocks to employ, heq ^ mst one another m order 
workmen they want, and there or t ]ie wages of labour, an 

to get as many as they can, which f r S “ “ e parts of the country 
lowers the profits of stock „ , , 0 employ all the people, 

, there is frequently ndt stock sufficient to em F 
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who therefore bid against one another in order to get employment 
nhich loners the wages of labour, and raises the profits of stock" 1 
In Scotland, though the legal rate of interest is the same as m 
England, the market rate is rather higher. People of the best 
credit there seldom borrow under fi\c per cent Even pm ate 
bankers in Edinburgh gt\ e four per cent upon their promissory 
notes, of j which payment either m nholc or m pm mm be 
demanded at pieasure Private bankers in London give no into- 
?\ money wbich 13 de P os & d with them There are few 

CarriGd ° n w,th a smaIlcr slock ln Scotland 
than in England. The common rate of profit, therefore must be 

somewhat greater The wages of labour! ,t has lmcn atadv 

“ r '' d ' a f e 1,1 " ,: ' r m Scotland than in Itngland The country too 

to the tiventieth penny 3 or P to fup n In \ 72 5 l1 "as again raised ^ 
administration of Mr LaTe r dv n C J I n ^ 66 > *»™ff thc 
penny, or to four L r cent \hF a Ft /^ duccd t0 the in ent) -fifth 
to the old rate of fiL per ccJ E bbe 7 erray ra,scd 11 afterwards ■ 
of those violent reduction-! f „„ J . su PP° s ed puiposc of many 
reducmgthatofthfiJl i‘" ercst lm-palc the way for 

been executed i'J,„ cc a P»H>osc winch has sometimes 

nch a country as England nZ t ln , th L e P resent times not so 
m France frequently teen the Ic S aI ^tc of interest 

S? ! “ a S"ucrally been hwhJ V 5 an ln En S ] ^d, the market 
they have several very safe 8be J’ for ther , c > as m other countries, 
fhe profits of trade, i hljfi y mcthods of evading the law 

from France. F ran T e contrast is st,i/ mdlcates tile difference 
Scotland, seems thou gh no do ^ , p‘ eater , whe n you return 
sind even a r>n i °be pmutr r doubt a richer -country than 

PP hend, js ill-founded, even with 
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xs&aul to i' ranee, but which nobody can possibly entertain with 
icgarc-to Scotland, who sees the country now, and who may have 
r con it twenty or thirty years ago 

^ The province of Holland, >on the other hand, in proportion to 
L.c extent of its territory and the number of its people, is a richer 
country than England The government there borrow at two per 
pent,. and private people of good credit at three The wages of 
abour are said to be higher in Holland than in England, and the 
Dutch, it is well knoun, trade upon lower profits than any people 
n Europe The trade of Holland, it has been pretended by some 
veople, is decaying, and it may perhaps be true that some parti- 
cular branches of it are so But these symptoms seem to indicate 
ufiktcntly that there is no general decay When profit diminishes, 
nerchants are very apt to complain that trade decays , though the 
hmuiution of profit is the natural effect of its prosperity, or of a 
yeater stock being employed in it than before During the late 
rar tlie Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of France, of which 
liey still retain a very large share The great property which 
fiey possess both m the French and English funds, about forty 
nllions, it is said, in the latter (in which I suspect, however, there 
1 a considerable exaggeration) , the great sums which they lend 
3 private people in countries where the rate of interest is higher 
lan in their own, are circumstances which no doubt demonstrate 
ie redundancy of their stock, or that it has increased beyond 
hat they can employ with tolerable profit m the proper business 
f their own country but they do not demonstrate that that busi- 
ness has decreased As the capital of a private man, though ac- 
quired by a particular trade, may increase beyond what he can 
employ in it, and yet that trade continue to increase, so may like- 
wise the capital of a great nation 

< In pur North American and West Indian colonies, not only the 
wages of labour, but the interest of money, and consequently the 
profits of stock, are higher than m England * In the different 
, colonies both’ the legal and the maiket rate of interest run from 
six to eight per cent High wages of labour and high profits 
of stock, however, are things, perhaps, which scarce ever go 
together, except in the peculiar circumstances of new colonies 
A new colony must always for some time be more under-stockep 
in proportion to the extent of its territory, and more under-peopled 
in proportion to the extent of its stock, than the greater part o 
other countries They have more land than they have stock to 
cultivate , What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultivation 
only of what is most fertile and most favourably situated, the Jana 
near the sea shore, and along the banks of navigable rivers such 
land too is frequently purchased at a pi.-ce below the value even 01 
at s natural produce, Stock" employed m the purchase and improi e* 
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ment of such lands must yield a very large profit, and conscqUe n *l/ 
ufford to pay a very large interest. Its rapid accumtilaron in so 
profitable an employment enables the planter to increase the nuc»~ 
ber of his hands faster than he can find them in a new settlement' 
Those u horn he can find, therefore, are very Itbcralh rewarded 

m t e thfi 1 ? CI i? eS, a t ! !e pr0fitS °f stock gradually diimmsh" 
When the most fertile and best situated lands have been all occu- 
pied, less profit can be made by the cultivation of what is inferior 

storl wWi and SUuat l on ’ and lcss lnlcr est can be afforded for the 

acctrdmf 12 5 ? [° ye f 1° l hc ^ of our colonies! 
accordingly, both the legal and the market rate of interest have 

een considerably reduced during the course of the present centun 
dcdmrf' P°P ulltl °” W incrcBcd, mtetdst & 

The demand Si? of Iabour do n °t sink with theprofits of stock 

wth the lncrcase of stock, w hat- 
only continL to bm n SC 316 dirain,shcd > stock may not 

It IS With J ? lnCTGaS J mUdl faStCr than bJfore 

ofnehes, as with industrious md.Td advancin S 115 the acquisition 
with small profits generally A grcat stocb > though 

with great profits 8 Mnn™ ncreas< r s faster than a small stock 

Wien you have got a little’ iTis nftr pr °' crb » mabeS mone) 
ere»t difficulty ,s ?o get S w? Tl" to gCt “ The 
increase of stock and that ofi n Ple c °” nc ction between the 
labour, has partly been expWd^L °",° f ? C dcmand f °r useful 
more fully hereafter ready, but will be explained 

The acquisition of new tPmMc 

may sometimes raise the profits of s’to°A ° f ^ CW branches of trade, 
of money, even m a counts whmh « r’ ? d / lth them tbe interest 
siUon of nches The stock of + J faSt advan cing m the acqui- 
J he ^ h ° le accession of business *} 0t bc,n S sufficient for 

t ? tbe dlff erent people among whom It a a «l ulslt K>ns present 

Part of )a i!' lCU u ar braQ ches only whicli aff 15 a Ppl ,ed to 

Part of what had before been* T 1 afford the greatest profit 
sanly withdrawn from them and T ^ ln otber Wade isSeces- 
h aV fete of U-e new aS 

less fullv ^ be less than before! S, eS) therefoi e. the com- 
nccessanlv Sf* ^ lth man y different sorted comes to be 

Uest Indies, will suffiaepdy 
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■account for this, without supposing any diminution in the capital 
“ stock of, the society So great an accession of new business to be 
earned omby the old stock, must necessanly have diminished the 
quantity employed m a great number of particular branches, in 
which the competition being less, the^ profits must have been 
greater I shall hereafter have occasion to mention the reasons 
which dispose me to believe that the capital stock of Great Britain 
< was not diminished even by the enormous expense of the late war 
The diminution of the capital stock of the society, or ol the 
funds destined for die maintenance of industry, however, as 1 
lowers the wages of labour, so it raises the profits of stock ana 
consequently the interest of money By the wages of labour be g 
> lowered, the owners of what stock remains m the society can 
„ bring their goods at less expense to market than be > 

■ ' stock being employed in supplying the market than e or , y 
sell them dearer Their goods cost them less, an > § 
for them Their profits, therefore, being 

can well afford a large interest The grea 0 , settlements 

and so easily acquired m Bengal and the o er labour are 

in the East Indies, may satisfy us that, as t e ■ g those raine d 

verydow, so the profits of stock are ve G r S In Bengal, 

Countries The interest of money is ^VO^b^so 
money is frequently lent to the farmers at f y, h nt y As 
cent , and the succeeding crop is mortgage B at up almost 

the profits which can afford such an m er g ug must m 

the w'hole rent of the landlord, so sue Before the fall of 

its turn eat up the greater part of those profits ^Before ^ 

the Roman republic, a usur )' th™ ruinous administration of 

common in the provinces, under monev in Cyprus at 

. their proconsuls The virtuous Brat us lent mone^i c )B er0 

eight-and-forty per cent , as we learn . complement ofnehes 
• - In a country which had with 

W'hich the nature of its soil and > acauue which could, 

respect to other countries, ’ , as going backwards, 

therefore, advance no further, and f stoc b w ould probably 

both the ivages of labour and the P^J^fpToportio/to what 
be very lowO In a country full) P P , employ, the compe- 

- either its territory could maintain or s0 eat as to reduce 

tion for employment would necess y sufficient to keep up 

} the wages of labour to what w untrv being already fully 
the number of labourers, and, i aueTnen ted In a country 
peopled, that number could never g lt ^ad to transact, as 

„ - fully, stocked m proportion to all the b m e , ery particular 

■ great a quantity of stock would n f^the trade would admit 
• branch as the nature and extent r] e be as great, 

- The competition, therefore, would eieryw 
\ " 
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V X 

and consequently the ordinary profit as low os possible. But 
perhaps no country has ever jet arrived at this degree of 
opulence China seems to have been Jong stationary and “had 
probably long ago acquired that full complement of nches which 
is consistent with the nature of its laws and institutions But this 

complement may be much infenor to what, with other law's and 
institutions, the nature of its soil, climate, and Situation might 
admit of A country which neglects or despises foreign commerce, 
and which admits the vessels of foreign nations into one or tw o of 
its ports only, cannot transact the same quantity of business which 
it might do with different laws and institutions In a country tooj 
where, though the nch or the owners of large capitals enjoy a good 
deal of security, the poor or the owners of small capitals enjoy 
scarce any, but are liable, under the pretence of justice, to be pil- 
laged and plundered at any time by the inferior mandarins, the 
quantity of stock employed in all the different branches ofbusmess 
transacted within it, can never be equal to what the nature and 
extern of that business might admit In every different branch, 
e oppression of the poor must establish the monopoly of the 
’ T l °’ ^ en S™ ssm g hie whole trade to themselves, will be 
3 ° , ma h? very lar S e P r ^ts Tw elve per cent accordingly is 
najv thecommon interest of money in China, and the ordi- 
na 5 51* A? C , mUSt be sufficient t0 afford tb>s large interest 
considernhl^hlf ^ sometimes raise the rate of interest 
or uovertv ^wnnlrl 6 wbat tbe ?° adltl0n of tfi e country, as towealtli 
performance of mnST 6 ^ ien the law does not enforce the 

SefooS wnh w ’ ,* PUtS aU borrowers nearl y the 

regulated countries * Th« S ° r pCOple of dou btful credit m better 
mSes the SS exactT^ c UnCmamty ° f re covenng Jus money 
required from banlrmmc a I ne usunous interest which is usually 
overran ? C barbarous nations who 

ance of contracts was left 1 for ll! 6 ■ Roman empire, the perform- 
hacung parties ?£ courts age V° the faitb of the con ' 

terraeddled in it The high rate ° f tbeir kin S s se l dom in- 
ruay be partly accounted for fro-n ., lnterest m fhose ancient times 
hrbits interest altogether ,t do« L “ Canse When thc la ' v Pro- 
borrow, and nobody wall lend u* lL Many people must 

?, se of then money as 4 Sbfe “J* a consid emUoA for the 
the use of it, but l the to wha ^n be made by 

S L h, € mteofmtere stamoSaTlMi dangerof evad,n g the law' 
this ^ Montesquieu, noffrom ri lp 0metan natl0ns rs accounted 
h ^, and P^ly bom the diffi4lt?of P ° Verty > but Partly from 
m«2 J° West ord ^ar. ^te of 2 recove ™g f the money 
whJh4 n p What 15 suffi cient to f cLnensTf U e4 alWa} . ,Sl)e something 
v cry employment of stock is evn ^ occasional losses to 

- 13 e M>oscd It is this surplus 
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only ■which is iiett or clear profit What is called gross profit com- 
prehends frequently, not only this surplus, but what is retained for 
compensating such extraordinary losses The interest which the 
borrower can afford to pay is in proportion to the clear profit only 
Thelouesl ordinary rate of interest must, in the same manner, be 
something more than sufficient to compensate the occasional losses 
to which lending, even with tolerable prudence, is exposed Were it 
notmore, chant)' or friendship could be the only motives for lending 
In a country nhich had acquired its full complement of riches, 
where in every particular branch of business there was the greatest 
quantity of stock that could be emplo>ed in it, as the ordinary rate 
of clear profit would be very small, so the usual market rate of in- 
terest which could be afforded out of it, would be so low as to 
render it impossible for any but the very wealthiest people to live 
upon the interest of their money All people of small or middling 
fortunes would be obliged to superintend themselves the employ- 
ment of their own stocks It would be necessary that almost every 
mati should be a man of business, or engage in some sort of trade The 
province ..of Holland seems to be approaching near to this state 
It is there unfashionable not to be a man of business Necessity 
makes it usual for almost every man to be so, and custom every- 
where "regulates fashion. As it is. ridiculous not to dress, so is it, 
m some measure* not to be employed, like other people As a 
civilian seems awkward in a camp, and is even in some danger of 
being despised there, so does an idle man among men of business 
The highest ordinary rate of profit may be such as, in the price 
of the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole of what 
should go to the rent of the land, and leaves only ivhat is sufficient 
to pay the labour of prepanng and bringing them to market, ac- 
cording to the lowest rate at which labour can anywhere be paid, 
the bare subsistence of the labouier The workman must always 
have been fed in some way or other while he was about the work, 
but the landlord may not always have been paid. The profits of 
the trade which' the servants of the company carry on in Bengal 
,may not be Very far from this rate 

The proportion which the usual market rate of interest ought to 
bear to the ordinary rate of clear profit, necessarily vanes as profit 
rises or'falls Double interest is m Great Bntain reckoned, w ia ^ 
the merchants call a good, moderate, reasonable profit, te , 
which I apprehend mean no more than a common and usuaJ pr ^ 
Tn a country where the ordinary rate of clear profit is eig 1 ^ m . 
per cent , it may be reasonable that one-half of it shou g 
terest, wherever business is earned on with borrowed mo / t ] ic 
stock is at the risk of the borower, who, as it were, £ trades, 

lender, , and four or five per cent may, m the grearer p 
be both'* sufficient profit t.pon the risk of tins insurance, ana ^ 

. 1 * * 
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sufficient recompense for the trouble of emplo) mg stc ^“. ‘ 
the proportion between interest and clear profit ought not be the 
Smc in countnes where the ordinal rate -f profit was c. her o 
good deal lower, or a good deal higher If it were ! (8°* 

t one half of it perhaps could not be afforded for interest , 

J 1 1 r . A 1 luithnr - I 


‘on er. 


and more might be afforded if it were a good deal higher. 

In countnes which are fast advancing to nehes, (he low rate of 
profit may, m the pnee of man} commodities, compensate the higli 
wages of labour, and enable those countnes to sell as chenp-as 
their less thriving neighbours, among whom the wages paid for 
labour may be lower In reality high profits tend much more to 
raise the pnee of work than high wages If m the linen manufac- 
ture, for example, the wages of the different working people, the 
flax-dressers, the spinners, the w ea\ ers, etc,, should, all of them, 
be advanced twopence a day , it w ould be necessary to heighten 
the pnee of a piece of linen only by a number of tw o pences equal 
to the number of people that had been employed about it, multi- > 
plied by the number of days dunng which they had been so em- 
ployed That part of the pnee of the commodity winch resolved 
itself into wages would, through all the different stages of the manu- 
facture, nse only in anthmetical proportion to this nse of wages 
But if the profits of all the different employers of those w'orkmg 
people should be raised five per cent , that part of the pnee of the 
commodity w hich resolv ed itself into profit would, through all the 
different stages of the manufacture, rise m geometrical proportion 
to this nse of profit The emplo) er of the flax-dressers would m 
selling his flax require an additional five per cent upon the whole 
value of the matenals and wages which he advanced to Ins work- 
men, The employer of the spinners would require an additional 
five per cent both upon the adv anced pnee of the flax and upon 
t e wages of the spinners And the emplo) er of the weavers 
wou require a like fiv e per cent both upon the advanced pnee 
tfip nnrTV™ aud upon the wages of the weavers In raising 

manSer L im°n r | lrn0 ? ItieS ? e nse of " a £ es operates m the same 
nse of does m the accumulation of debt The 

master-mnufacSS ^ C 0 . m P 0Tmd mterest Our merchants and 
wages m raisin? COmp ai P rnuc ^ 1 °f the bad effects of lngh 
goods both at he me ^ ° f ^ 

the bad effects of high nrofi^ ^ 7 Say nothl , n £ concerning 

pernicious effects of them oto JS 7 tw £1Cnt ^ re £ ardt ° the 
of other people. ^ gay \ S Tt *ey C0TTl Plam only of those 

of Labour andStoI .—’ fh dl ^ mnt Employments 

tages of the different employment J eadxanta ges and disadvan- 
“Wments of labour and stock 'must, in 
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the same neighbourhood, be either perfectly equal or continually 
tending to equality. If m the same neighbourhood, there was an\ 
employment evidently either more or less advantageous than the 
rest, so many people w ould crow d into it in the one case and so 
.many would desert it in the other, that its advantages would soon 
return to the level of other employments ' This at least would be - 
the case in a society where things were left to follow" their natural 
course, where there was perfect liberty, and where every man was 
perfectly free both to choose what occupation he thought proper, 
and to change it as often as he thought proper Every mans 
interest would prompt him to seek the advantageous, and to shun 
the disadvantageous employment 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are everywhere in Europe 
extremely different according to the different employments of 
labour and stock But this difference arises partly from certain 
circumstances in the employments themselves, w Inch, either really, 
or at least m the imaginations of men, make up for a small pecin 
niary gam m some, and counter-balance a great one m others; and 
partly from the policy of Europe, w hich now here leav es things at 
perfect liberty. 


Part I — Inequalities ansing from i he A r atu> eof the Employments 
themselves — The five following are the principal circumstances, 
which, so far as I hav e been able to observ e, make up for a small 
pecuniaty gam m some employments, and counterbalance a great 
one in others . I The agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
employments themselves, II The easiness and cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them, III The constancy or 
inconstancy of employment m them , I\ The small or great trust 
which must be reposed m those w ho exercise them , and V , the 
probability" or improbability’ of success m them 
J. The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, the 
cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourableness or dishonourableness 
of the employment. Thus m most places take the year round, a 
journeyman tailor earns less than a journeyman weaver. His 
work is much easier. A journeyman weaver earns less than a 
journeyman -smith His work is not always easier, but it is much 

cleaner. A journeyman blacksmith, though an artificer, seldom 
earns so much m twelve hours as a collier, who is only a labourer, 
does m eight.' His w ork is not quite so dirty, is less dangerous, 
and is earned on m daylight and abov e ground Honour makes 
a great part of the reward of all honourable professions In point 
of pecuniary' gain, all thmgs considered, they are generally under- 
recompensed, as I shall endeavour to show by-and-b\ Disgrace 
has the contrary effect. The trade of a butcher is a brutal and an 

D 
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T he laws and customs of Europe, therefore, m order to qualify 
.any person for exercising the one species of labour, impose the 
necessity of an apprenticeship, though with different degrees 
" of ngour in different places They leave the other free and open 
to everybody During the continuance of the apprenticeship, the 
whole labour of the apprentice belongs to his master In the 
meantime he must, m many cases, be maintained by his parents 
or relations, and in almost all cases must be clothed by them 
Some money too is commonly given to the master for teaching 
him his trade They who cannot give money, give time, or 
become bound for more than the usual number of years, a 
consideration which, though it is not always advantageous to the 
master, on account of the usual idleness of apprentices, is alwayb 
disadvantageous to the apprentice In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the easier, 
learns the more difficult parts of his business, and his own labour 
maintains him through all the different stages of his employment 
It is reasonable, therefore, that in Europe the wages of mechanics, 

‘ artificers, and manufacturers, should be somewhat higher than 
those of common labourers They are so accordingly, and their 
supenot gains make them m most places be considered as a 
Superior Tank of people This superiority, however, is generally 
very small , the daily or weekly earnings of journeymen in the 
more common sorts of manufactures, such as those of plain linen 
- and woollen cloth, computed at an average are, in most places, 
very little more than the day wages of common labourers Their 
employment is more steady and uniform, and the superiority 
of their earnings, taking the whole year together, may be greater 
It seems evidently to be no greater than what is sufficient to com- 
pensate the superior expense of their education Education 
in The ingenious arts and in the liberal professions, is still more 
tedious and expensive The pecuniary lecompense, therefore, of 
painters and sculptors, of lawyers and physicians, ought to be 
much more liberal . and it is so accordingly 

The profits of stock seem to be very little affected by the 
easiness or difficulty of learning the trade m which it is employed 
All the different ways m which stock is commonly employed 
m great towns, seem, m reality, to be almost equally easy and 
eqfially difficult to learn One branch either of foreign or 
domestic trade, cannot well be a much more intricate business 
than another r 

' in The wages of labour in different occupations vaiy wuth the 
constancy or inconstancy of eniploymeut 

Employment is much more constant in some trades than in 
‘ others In the greater part of manufactures, a journeyman may 
be pretty sure of employment almost every day m the year that he 
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labour His high wages arise altogether from the -hardship, dis- 
agreeablenesj5, and dutiness of hi$ work His employment may, 
' upon most occasions, be as constant as he pleases The coal- 
hea\ ers m London exercise a trade which in hardship, dirtiness, 
and disagreeableness, almost equals that of colliers, and from the 
unavoidable megularity m the arrivals of coal-ships, the emploj- 
ment of the greater-part of them is necessarily very inconstant 
If colliers, therefore, commonly earn double and triple the wages 
of common labour, it ought not to seem unreasonable that coal- 
hea\ ers should sometimes cam four and five times those wages 
In the inquiry made into their condition a few years ago, it was 
found that at the rate at which they were then paid, they could 
earn fiom six to ten shillings a day Six shillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, and m every 
particular trade the lowest common earnings may always be 
considered as those of the far greater number How extravagant 
soever those earnings may appear, if they were more than 
sufficient to compensate all the disagreeable circumstances of the 
business-, there would soon be so great a number of competitors 
as in a trade which has no exclusive privilege, would quickly 
reduce them to a lower rate The constancy or inconstancy of 
-employment cannot affect the ordinary profits of stock in* any 
trade Whether the stock is or is not constantly employed 
depends, not upon the trade, but the trader 

IV The wages of labour vary according to the small or great 

trust w hich must be reposed in the workmen , 

The wages of goldsmiths and jew r ellers are everywhere superior 
to those of many other w r orkmen, not only of equal, but of much 
superior ingenuity, on account of the precious materials with 
which they are necessarily intrusted We trust our health to the 
physician , our fortune, and sometimes our life and reputation, to 
the lawyer and attorney Such confidence could not safely be 
jreposfcd m people of a very mean or low condition Their rew ard 
'must be such, therefore, as may give them that rank in the society 
which, so important a trust requires The longtime and the great 
expense which must be laid out in their education, when combined 
with this circumstance, wall necessarily enhance still further the 
price of their labour. When a person employs only Ins own 
stock in trade, there is no trust, and the credit which he may get 
from other people depends,, not upon the nature of his trade, but 
upon their opinion of Ills fortune, probity, and prudence The 
different lates of profit, therefore, Tn the different branches of 
trade, fcannot arise from the different degrees of trust reposed 

m the traders - , 

V The wages of labour in different employments vary accord- 
ing to the probability or improbability, of success in them 
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The probability that any particular person shall ever be quali- 
fied for the employment to which lu. is educated, is very different . 
indifferent occupations In the greater jnrt of mechanic trades 
success is almost certain, but very unrert un m the hlitral profek-- 
sions Pul jour son apprentice to a shoemaker, there is little 
doubt of his learning to make a pair of *;hocs hut send him 
to study the law, it is at least twenty to one tf ever he makes such- 
a proficiency as w ill enable him to Its e l>y the business In a per- * 
fcctly fair lottery , those who draw the prizes ought lo gain all that 
is lost by those who draw the blanks In a profession where ■ 
twenty fail foi one that succeeds tint one ought to gain all that 7 
should hate been gained by the unsuccessful tucnlv. 1 The 
counsellor-it-lau who, perhaps, at ntrrlj forty years of age, begins 
to make something by Ins profession, ought to receive the retribu- 
tion, not only of Ins own so tedious and c\penst\e educatiou, 3>Ut 
o that of more than twenty others who are never likely to make 
anything by it How c\trn\ igmt soever the fees of counsellors 
at-iavv may sometimes appear, tin. nr real runbtmon is never equal 

thls Compute m anj particular place, what is likely 'to. 
> gamed, and vvliat is likely to be annually spent, by al’ . 
m „u ®. n workmen in anj common trade, such as that of shoe 

uenerallv ,3 ai Y >ou " l!i f,n<1 ,lnl the former sum will 
with reJard tn i f attcr But )n *hc the same computation 
different inns of couasi - 1! ors and students at Jan, in all the 
bear but a "n’ anc J0 " " lI! fmd that thur annual gams > 

thouuh vou ram »n!fr P ro P°rtion to thur annual expense, x e\ cn ’ 
well be done Thf |°™ er as h’h'h. and the latter as low, as uan 

honourable professions « *’ ^ " cl as nun >' otl,cr hberal and, 
recompensed tw* S r ln J)0mt l KClln, ary gain, under-* 
other occupations ani"! bce P their level, however, with 
all the most generous’ and"' | t !' sta " (llll S these discouragements,' 
into tliem Two different n '^ era ^ Tints are eager to. cron dv 
Pmst, the desire of the remuntf conl , nb [ lte to recommend them, 
excellence m any of them ^ a ! 10n "Inch attends upon superior 
which every man has mm-o an i secon db the natural confidence 
but m his own good fortune ° r leSS ’ n0t on b' m 1 ,1S own 'abilities, 

lo excel m anv Drofoccr.^ , . 
enty is the most decisive mark ^ Ut few arrnc at medio-' 

talents The public admirm™ i l \ S genius or superior 
tmguished abilities, make alunv c n " UC1 attends upon such dis- 
° v smaller m proportion as it k h ^ ° f tbeir rew 'ard , a greater- 
makes a considerable part of m J^ ler or Jcmer m degree It 
Physic, a still greater Wrh-mc t rc )' ard m the profession of, 
philosophy it makes almost the^w hoi t iat ° f law • m P 0Cll T and 
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'’There are some veiy agreeable and beautiful talents of which 
the possession commands a certain sort of admiration, but of 
which the exercise for the sake of gam is considered, whether 
from reason or prejudice, as a sort of public prostitution The 
pecuniary recompense, therefore, of those who exercise them m 
this manner must be sufficient not only to pay for the time labour 
and expense' of acquiring the talents, but for the discredit which 
attends the employment of them as the means of subsistence. 
The exorbitant rewards of players, opera-singers, opera-dancers, 
etc., are founded upon those two principles , the ranty and beauty 
of the talents, and the discredit of employing them in this manner 
It seems absurd at first sight that we should despise their person':, 
and yet reward then- talents with the most profuse liberality While 
v e do the one, however, we must of necessity do the other Shoma 
the public opinion or prejudice ever alter with regard to such 
occupations, their pecuniary recompense would quickly dimmish 
More people V ould apply to them, and the competition would 
quickly reduce the pnee of their labour Such talents, though far 
from- being common, are by no means so rare as is imagined 
Many c people possess them in great perfection, who disdain ii 
make this use of them , and many more are capable of acquiring 
them, if anything could be made honourably by them 

The over-weemng conceit which the greater part of men ha 1 e 
of their own abilities, is an ancient evil remarked by the phil ' 
sophers and moralists of all ages Their absurd presumption 1 1 
their own good fortune has been less taken notice of It is, how- 
ever, if possible still more universal There is no man living who 
when m tolerable health, and spirits, has not some share of it The 
chance of gain is by every man more or less over-valued, and the 
chance of loss is by most men undervalued, and by scarce any man, 
who is in tolerable health and spirits, valued more than it is worth 
That the chance of gam is naturally overvalued, v e may leal a 
from the universal success of lotteries The world neither ever saw 
nor ever will see a perfectly fair lottery , or one m which the whole 
gain compensated the whole loss , because the undertaker co.fi- 1 
make nothing by it In the state lotteries the tickets are really not 
n orth the pnee which is paid by the original subscribers, and yet 
commonly sell m the market for 20, 30, and sometimes 40 per cent 
advance The vam hope of gaming some of the great prizes is 
the sole cause of this demand The soberest people scarce look 

upon it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chance of gaming 
ten, or twenty thousand pounds, though they know that e\en that 
small sum is perhaps twenty or thirty per cent more than the - 
chance is worth In a lottery m which no pnze exceeded /,zo, 
though in other respects it approached nearer to a perfect!} fair one 
than the common state lotteries, there would not be the same 
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demand for tickets In order to hav e a better chance " 

the great prizes, some people purchase several t c , \ a _ 

small shares m a still greater number riierc is no , « ^ 

more certain proposition m mathematics than th^Uhc morp i. 
you adventure upon, the more likely you are to ^j aJoser A 
Venture upon all the tickets in the lottery, and you lose fot ^erfcu v 
and the greater the number of your tickets, the nearer you approach 

to this certainty , , , " ' 

That the chance of loss is frequently undervalued, and scarce 
ever valued more than it is worth, we may learn front the very 
moderate profit of insurers In order to make insurance cither 
irom fire or sea-nsk, a trade at all, the common premium must be 
sufficient to compensate the common losses, to pay the expense 
ot management, and to afford such a profit as might haw e been 
drawn from an equal capital emplo) ed m any common trade The 
person who paj s no more than this, evidently pays no more than 
'he real value of the nsk, or the lowest price at which lie can 
reasonably expect to insure it But though many people have 
made a little money by insurance, very few have made a great 
lortune , and from this consideration alone, it seems -• evident 
enough that the ordinary balance of profit and loss is not 
more advantageous m this, than m other common traded by 
which so many people make fortunes Moderate, however, as 
cle premium of insurance commonly is, many people despise the 
'vsk too much to care to pay it Taking the whole kingdom at an 
average, nineteen houses m twenty, or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine 
in a hundred, are not msured from fire Sea nsk is more alarming 
to the greater part of people, and the proportion of ships msurec 
to those not insured is much greater Man) sail, however, , at al 
r easons, and even m time of war, without any insurance Thi 
may sometimes perhaps be done without any imprudence Whei 
a great company, or even a great merchant has twenty or thirt 
sh ps at sea, they may, as it were, insure one another The pr< 
mum saved upon them all may more than compensate such losst 
as ey are likely to meet with m the common course of chance 
1 he neglect of insurance upon shipping, m the same manner i 
™ h ° uses > 1S ) m most cases, the effect of no such nice ealev 
nsk ma ° f *** and P resum Ptuous contempt of tl 

in nS ^ and presumptuous hope'of success, £ 

nenn1o P .wl than at the age at which you 

S 5 nlll r?? SSl0D l P 0W htUe lhe of 

mme eSSw ° f lhe hope of good luck, appears 4 

soldier; nr i ^ 1D «. rea( ^ mess °^the common people to enlist 

g0 0 6 w’ than m , lhe ea S era ^ of those of-bei 
fasluon to enter into what are called the liberal professions. -W 
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a common soldier may lose is obvious enough Without regarding 
the danger, however, young volunteers never enlist' so readily as at 
-the beginning of a war, and though they have scarce any chance 
ot preferment, "they figure to themselves, in their youthful fancies, 
a thousand occasions of acquiring honour and distinction which 
. never occui These romantic hopes make the whole pnce of their 
"blood Their pay is less than that of common labourers, and in 
actual service their fatigues are much greater 
The lottery of the sea is not altogether so disadvantageous as 
that of the army -The son of a creditable labourer or artificer may 
frequently go to sea with his father’s consent, but if he enlists as 
a soldier it is always without it. Other people see some chance of 
, his making something by the one trade nobody but himself sees ' 
'any of Jus making anything by the other The great admiral is 
less the object of public admiration than the great general, and 
the highest success m the sea service promises a less brilliant 
fortune and reputation than equal success in the land The same 
■ difference runs through all the inferior degrees of preferment ir 
both By the rules of precedency a captain in the navy ranks ivith 
a colonel in the army, but he does not rank with him m the com- 
mon estimation. As the great prizes m the lottery are less, the 
smaller ones must be more numerous Common sailors, therefore, 
more frequently get some fortune and preferment than common 
soldiers, and the hope of those prizes is what principally recom- 
mends the trade Though their skill and dexterity are much 
superior to that of almost any artificers, and though their whole 
life is one continual scene of hardship and danger, yet for all this 
dexterity and skill, for all those hardships and dangers, lvhile they 
remain in the condition of common sailors, they receive scarce any 
other recompense but the pleasure of exercising the one, and of 
surmounting the other Their wages are not greater than those 
of common labourers at the port which regulates the rate of sea- 
men’s wages As they are contmually going from port to port, the 
monthly pay of those who sail from all the different ports of Great 
Britain, is more nearly upon a level than that of any other work- 
men m those different places , and the rate of the port to and from 
which the greatest number sail, that is the port of London, 
regulates that of all the rest At London the wages of the greater 
part of the different classes of workmen are about double those of 
the same classes at Edmburgli. But the sailors who sail from the 
port of London seldom earn above three or four shillings a month 
more than those who sail from the port of Leith, and the difference 
. is frequently not, so great. In time of peace, and in the mer- 
chant service, the London price is from a guinea to about seven- 
* and : twenty shillings the calendar month (in 1869, 5 or to 605 ) A 
cpmtoon labourer m London, at the rate of 9 or 10 shillings a tveek, 
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may earn in the calendar month from 40 to 45 shillings, The 
sailor, indeed, over and above his pay, is supplied with provisions.!' 
Their value, may not perhaps always exceed the difference between , 
Ins pay and that of the common labourer and though it 1 some- 
times should, the excess will not be clear gain to the sailoT, 
because he cannot share it with his wife and family, whom he must , 
maintain out of his n ages at home •* - 

The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life of adventures, " 
instead of disheartening young people, seem frequently to recom- 
mend a trade to them A tendei mother, among the inferior ranks y 
of people, is often afraid to send her son to school at a seaport 
ton n, lest the sight of the ships, and the conversation and adven- 
tures of tho sailors should entice him to go to sea The distant 
prospect of hazards, from which we can hope to extricate ourselves 
by courage and address, is not disagreeable to us, and does' not' 
raise the wages of labour m any employment. It is otherwise with, 
those m which courage and addi ss can be of no avail In trades , 
ninth are known to be very unn ,^lesome, the wages of labour are . 
always remarkably high Unwholesomeness is a species of dis- 
agreeableness, and its effects upon the n ages of labour are to be 
ranked under that general head. 

In all the different employments of stock, the ordinary rate of 
profit tanes more or less with the certainty or uncertainty of the- 
returns. These are, in general, less uncertain in the inland' than 

Sw tr . ?’ an< l! n s , ome branches of foreign trade than in 
dC ? N ° rth Amen <*> for example, than m that 
with the nd T ^ e , ordmar y rate °f P r ofit always nses more or Jess 

tot or sot fnL d ° eSn0t ’ h °* e ' er > Seem t0 nse « Proportion' 
freciuent in the mpensatc it completely Bankruptcies are most 

Kdt that haa “ dou * ^ The most hazardous of 
It is likewise the tbou gh when the adventure succeeds 

niptcy Pr °^ blei V s thc lnfdIhble ™ad to bank- 

«po?aU oto« P oSns°and tf ° SUCC6SS Seems t0 act here aS 

those hazardous trades’ that the? 6 S ° many adventurers int0 
profit below what is snffir.n thcur COra petition reduces their 
pensate it ^cottelv toe e? t0 COm P ensate the nsL To com- 
the ordinary profits of Sock not??? 5 ° Ver and ' abt)ve ‘ 
losses, but to afford a surplus profit to n mabeu P fora11 occasional 
natore with the profit of insure^ & But ff : h ad I entUrers of the sa f e 

ba,ikrai,ta “ ^ 

labour, too only alTect'thc'proSK 'S'tl '\ hldlvar y the wages of 
disagreeablencss of the busmen ° f j t0 ? 1 tbe ^roeableness or 
Mhich it is ffftended j n pomr ? d tbe nsb or secuTit 7 with 
W In point of agreeably or disagr^ 
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aDieness, there is little or no 1 difference m the far greater part of 
the different employments of stock, but a great deal m those of 
labour, and the ordinary profit, of ktock, though it nses with the 
risk, does not always seem to nse m propoition to it It should 
follow from all this, that, m the same society or neighbourhood, 

, ^e average and ordinary rates of profit m the different employ- 
« ments of stock should be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different sorts of labour They are so 
accordingly The difference between the earnings of a common 
• labourer and those of a well employed lawyer or physician, is 
evidently ‘much greater than that between the ordinary profits m 
any two different branches of trade The difference in the profits 
_ of different trades, is generally a deception arising from not dis- 
tinguishing what ought to be considered as wages, from what ought 
to be considered as profit 

Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word, denoting something 
uncommonly extravagant This great apparent profit, however, is 
frequently no more than the reasonable wages of labour The skill 
of an apothecary is a much mcer and more delicate matter than 
that of any artificer whatever , and the trust whrch is reposed m 
him is of much greater importance He is the physician of the 
poor m all cases, and of the rich when the distress or danger is not 
- very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be suitable to his skill 
and his trust, and it arises generally from the price at which he sells 
his drugs But the whole drugs which the best employed apothc 
cary, in a large market town, will sell m a j ear, may not perhaps 
cost him j above thirty or forty pounds Though he should sell 
them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thousand per 
cent profit, this may frequently be no more than the reasonable 
.l'ges of his labour charged, m the only way in which he can 
'charge them, upon the price of his drugs The greater part of the 
apparent profit is wages disguised in the garb of profit 
- In a small seaport town, a little grocer will make forty or fifty 
per cent upon a stock of a single hundred pounds, while a con- 
siderable wholesale merchant in die same place will scarce make 
eight or ten per cent upon a stock of ten thousand 1 he trade of 
the grocer may be necessary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrowness of -the market may not admit the employment 
cf a larger capital m the business The man^ however, must not - 
only live by his trade, but live by it suitably to the qualifications 
which it requires Besides possessing a little capital, he must be 
able to read, write and account, and must be a tolerable judge too 
of perhaps fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their prices, 
qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapest He 
must have all the knowledge, m short, diat is necessary for a great 
\d)icb nothing hinders linn from becoming but tu^ wunf 
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of a sufhctent capital Thirl) or forty pounds a yeag cannot be , 
considered as too great a recompense for the labour of a p^ersomso 
accomplished Deduct tins from the seemingly great profits of his 
cajml, and little more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of stocl The greater part of the apparent profit is, in fins 
case too. real wages 

The difference between the apparent profit of the retail and that 
of the wholesale trade, is much less in the capital than in small 
tow us and country villages Where ten thousand pounds can be 
e.nplo) ed in the grocery trade, the wages of the grocer’s labour 
make but a ver) trifling addition to the real profits of theavealthy 
stocl The apparent profits of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are 
there more nearly upon a level with those of the wholesale mer-i 
l X ! ** “ 1S u P oa r thls account that goods sold by retail are gene- 
A,' t s c ' caf) an<1 frequently much cheaper m the capital than m 
” , ”2 and “ uatt y villages Grocery goods, for example, 
S l mUCh ChCapCr> brcad 1111(1 butchcr’s-mcat frequeAtl/ 
town 111111 In ih» SlS n °* mor ,? t0 bnng grocery goods to the great 
com an^ri C ,?. U ntr) ’ i'"®* 8 » but 11 costs a great deal more to 

bom' a much grc.i er dSaJce^^The ° f them ? U8t be brought 

dnr.fon, be.^ the same ^pnme costs of grocery goods, s 

♦he least i, rout m HiSSS b ° lh , placcs > they are chea P cst where 
rnd Intchus m eit k 1 Up ° n , thcm Thc P nmc cost of bread* 

*• lln^e and ihotiuh Yn Cf 'r 1 1C great lown than m the country 
cUnsch^ they are not 

b*tM -ml butchers men the t? Ua J chcap In sudl articles as 
1 taut profit, increases prtmc cosY dimimshes a -P' 

PF employment to S Zcks ° f thc matkct » J* 

b'i' by renmnimsunnlipt 0Cks ’ diminishes apparent profit , 

' I ns dm Son %Z e " rM i (, ' 5Uncc > 11 leases pnrac 
n nort , „ m"ri?',n i™„7VV d mcreasc of th = otherbem, 

t ■-'! lol, the TCI. 0’1 that thon-t,",!"!™* onc ;1,,n,hcr 1 winch is 
M'ni tti'tl" ict ; diffcrcntm P nces cf com and cattle are 

f . ' ru P !>«*“ mot * oS'l? ° f thc Waotn, ‘l>°se 

*' '- M l! ic tpc-ncr part of u S cner all> iciy nearly thc same 

?“ “= 

C :Z'!y v;h ^\ytl great forLY Y ? an m sma11 towns and 
' '’"g run igs ui the former and Y frc< 3 uen tly acquired from 

* 1 ’ ‘ : V* S arJ d cojr»rv village- 0 n Ucr m lhc hatter In 
0 , 5 lrtdc . 7 gc ;> on account of th e narrowness of 
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increases, and the credit of a frugal and thriving man increases 
muclpfaster than his stock His trade is extended m proportion 
to the amount of both, and the sum or amount of his profits is m 
proportion to the extent of Ins trade, and his annual accumulation 
in proportion to the amount of his profits It seldom happens, 
how ever, that great fortunes are made even m great towns by any 
one regular established, and well-known branch of business, but in 
consequence of a long life of industry, frugality, and attention 
Sudden fortunes, indeed, ' are sometimes made in such places by 
what is called' the trade of speculation The speculative merchant 

exercises no one regular, established, or well-known branch of 
business. He is a com merchant this year, and a wine merchant 
the next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year after 
He enters into eveiy trade when he foresees that it is likely to be 
more than commonly profitable, and he quits it when he foresees 
that its profits are likely to return to the level of other trades 
His profits and losses, therefore, can bear no regular proportion to 
those of any one established and well known branch of business 
A bold adventurer may sometimes acquire a considerable fortune 
by two or three successful speculations , but is just as likely to lose 
one by two or three unsuccessful ones This trade can be carried 
on nowhere but m great towns It is only in places of the most 
extensive commerce and correspondence that the intelligence 
requisite for it can be had 

The five circumstances above mentioned, though they occasion 
considerable inequalities in the w r ages of labour and profits of 
stock, occasion none 111 the whole of the advantages and disad- 
vantages, real or imagmery, of the different employments of 
either The nature of those circumstances is such, that they make 
up for a small pecuniary gam m some, and counterbalance a great 
one in others 

Tn order, however, that this equality may take place m the whole 
of their advantages or disadvantages, three things are requisite 
even where there is the most perfect freedom First, the employ- 
ments must be well known and long established m the neigh- 
bourhood, secondly, they must be in their ordinary or what may 
be called their natural state , and, thirdly, they must be the sole or 
principal employments of those w'ho occupy them 

I This equality can take place only in those employments 
which are w r ell known, and have been long established in the 
neighbourhood 

Where all other circumstances are equal, wages are generally 
higher m new than m old trades When a projector attempts to 
establish a new manufacture, he must at first entice his workmen 
from other employments by higher wages than they can either earn 
in their own trades, or than the nature of his w ork would other- 
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can 


vibe require, and a considerable time must pass away before he 
■an venture to reduce them to the common level Manufactures- 
for which the demand arises altogctlw r from fashion and fancy, 
are continually changing, and seldom last long enough to he con- 
sidered as old established manufactures. Those, on'tho contrary* 
for which the demand arises chiefly from use or nci c'-sity, arc less 
liable to change, and the same form or f.ibm nny lontmueul 
demand for whole centimes together The wages of hbotir, 
therefore, are likely to be higher m manuf u lures of the former, 
than m those of the latter kind Birmingham ilcais chiefly in 
manufactures of the former kind , Sheffield m those of the latter ; 
and the wages of labour m those two different places, arc said to 
be suitable to this ditTcrcnce in the nature of their rnannfnctuPis. 
ine establishment of any new manufacture, of any new hmnch 

n r v prnctlcc in ^culture, is always a 
d“ fi ;f 0m r^ h ' Ch l r C l )r0 3 ect0r promises himself extraor- 
. a f3 r P , rhese profits sometimes are very great andsotne- 

Z e o^ZX? mly pLrh i ai>s ’ lh0 > arc , *£& 

Ldcs mt S ,w/° r gu 1 ‘ u Proportion to those* of other old 

commonly at first 8 Jeryhmh ( Wh^n SUCCeetI ‘ r * t,,e >' arc 

thoroughly established ™d , V, , the tnuic or practice becomes 
' th 0ra a e tS'S C „te t ^'' k '’ 0 "'’' lhc rtdaett, 

i»gcs r 1 ' am "T 

place only m the orditvmr \ C I» S °‘ abour a «d stork, can take 
merits J ° rdln! "?’ ot lll<: ™«nal stole of those employ- 

times greater an f ”some°imB C lcss' 1 tlnn!’ t ° n,,bour 11 seme- 

advantages of the emnlovmp»t t,lan usual In the one cast the 
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greater at hay-tmte and han esl '" d f " r l ' ou mn labour is 

year, and wages nse wadi m’p n during the greater part of the 
forty or fifty thousand «2w tl ? Craa "? In of iar, when 
mto that of the king, the IZZTZ fr0 ™ the I1K rchant scrnce 
necessarily arise with their scarr.i /° r s , abors t0 merchant ships 
occasion commonly nsc from a and thur wages upon such 
3 mgs, to forty shillings and threo^n ^ ca , and sev cn-and-tw enty shib 
manufacture, on the® contrary J !® 4 a , month In a dc ^J in S 

their old trade, are contented^th u VOrkmcn ’ rat her than quit. 
W ^, be suitable to the nature olthZ^ V* cs tlian 'vould other- 
The profits of stock varv wnK cm Pl°yment 

the^nrH 1S empIoyed As the pnceof^ 0 ° f tllc comin odities in, 
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the stock that is employed m L P ° fils °- f at least some part of 

their proper level, and £ it fait T* 5 U , to market > rise above 
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modtties are more or less liable to variations of price, but some are 
much more so than others In all commodities which are produced 
by human industry, the quantity of industry annually employed is 
necessarily regulated by the annual demand, m such a manner that 
the a\ erage annual produce may, as nearly as possible, be equal to 
the average annual consumption In some employments, it has 
already been observed, the same quantity of industry will always 
produce the same, or very nearly the same quantity of com- 
modities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, for example, the 
same number of hands will annually work up very nearly the same 
quantity of linen and woollen cloth The variations m the market 
price of- such commodities, therefore, can arise only from some 
accidental variation in the demand A public mourning raises the 
pnce of black cloth But as the demand for most sorts of plain 
linen and uoolicn cloth is pretty uniform, so is likewise the price 
But there are other employments m uhich the same quantity 
of industry will not always produce the same quantity of com- 
modities The same quantity of industry, for example, Mill, 
in different ) r ears, produce very different quantities of corn, wane, 
hops, sugar, tobacco, etc The price of such commodities, varies 
not only with the variations of demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations of quantity, and is extremely fluctu- 
ating But the profit of Some of the dealers must fluctuate with 
the price of the commodities The operations of the speculative 
merchant are principally employed about such commodities He 
endeavours to buy them up' when he foresees that their price 
is likely to rise, and to sell them when it is likely to fall 

III This equality in the whole of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different employments of labour and stock, can take 
place only m such as are the sole or pnncipal employments of those 
who Occupy them 

When a person denves his substance from one employment, 
which does not occupy the greater part of his time, m the mtervals 
of Ins leisure he is often willing to work at another for less wages 
thin would otherwise suit the nature of the employment 

There still subsists m many parts of Scotland a set of people 
called cotters or cottagers, though they were more frequent some 
years ago than tliey are now (JFeza such exist in 1869) They 
are a sort of out-servants of the landlords and farmers The usual 
reward which they receive from their masters is a house, a small 
garden for pot herbs, as much -grass as mil feed a' cow, and, 
perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable land When their master 
has occasion for their labour, he gives them, besides, two pecks of 
oatmeal a' w eek, worth about fifteen-pence sterling During a great 
part of the year lie has little or no occasion for their labour, 
and the cultivation of their cuvn little possession is not sufficient 
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town, than can be had for a hundred of the best m the country, 
but it arises in part from the peculiar manners and customs of the 
people, which oblige every master of a family to hire a whole 
house from top to bottom A dwelling house m England means 
everything .that is contained under the same roof In France, 
Scotland, and many other parts of Europe, it frequently means no 
more than a single story A tradesman in London is obliged to 
hue a whole house m that part oT the town where his customers 
live His shop is upon the ground floor, and he and his family 
sleep m the garret , and he endeavours to pay a part of his house 
rent by letting the two middle stones to lodgers He expects to 
maintain his family by his trade, and not by his lodgers Whereas, 
at Paris and Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings have com- 
mohly no other means of subsistence, and the pnee of the lodging 
must pay, not only the rent of the house, but the whole expense 
of the, family 

Part II — Inequalities occasioned by the Policy of Em ope — Such 
are the inequalities m the whole of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different employments of labour and stock, 
which the defect of any of the three requisites above mentioned 
must occasion, even where there is the most perfect liberty But 
the policy of Europe, by not leaving things at perfect liberty, 
occasions other inequalities of much greater importance 

It does tins chiefly m the three following ways First, by 
restraining the competition in some employments to a smaller 
number than w'ould otherwise be disposed to enter into them, 
secondly, by increasing it m others beyond ivhat it naturally 
would be; and, thirdly, by obstructing the free circulation of 
labour and stock, both from employment to employment and from 
place to place 

I The policy of Europe occasions a very important inequality 
m the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock, by restraining the competition 
to a smaller number than might otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are the pnncipal means 
it makes use of for this purpose 

“'The exclusive privilege of an incorporated trade necessarily 
restrains the competition, in the town where it is established, 
to those who are free of the trade To have served an apprentice- 
ship m the' town, under a master properly qualified, is common y 
the necessarf- requisite for obtaining this freedom Ihe bye-laws 
of the corporation regulate sometimes the number of apprentices 
which any master is; allowed to have, and almost always l ie 
number of years which each apprentice is obliged to serve I ie 
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intention of both regulations is to restrain the competition 'to 
a much smaller number than might otherwise be disposed to enter 
into the trade The limitation of the number of apprentices 
restrains it directly A long term of apprenticeship 1 entrains jt 
indirectly, but as cflectually, by increasing the expense of education' 
In Sheffield no master cutler can lmc more than one apprentice 
at a lime, by a byelaw of the corporation In Norfolk TritE 
Norwich no master weaver can have more than two apprentices 
under pain of forfeiting five pounds a month to the king, ><o 
master hatter can lme more than two apprentices anywhere 
m England, or in the English plantations, under pain of forfeiting 
five pounds a month, half to the king, and half to lorn who shall 
sue in any court of record IJoth these regulations though they 
have been confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the same corporation spirit winch enacted the bye law 
of Sheffield The silk we axes in I ondon had scarce been incor- 

porated a year, when they enacted a byelaw, restraining any 
master from having more than two apprentices at a tune. It 
required a particular act of parliament to rescind this bye-law. 

Seven years seem anciently to ha\e been, all o\cr Europe, 
the usual term established for the duration of apprenticeships m 
tie greater part of incorporated trades All such incorporations 
were anciently called universities, which indeed is the proper 
n !, mC for any incorporation winterer 'I lie university of 
1S ’ i 6 Univcrs l ty tadors , etc, are expressions which we 
m( i et ' nth in the old charters of ancient tow ns When 
CU af ^corporations which are now peculiarly called 

necessary mlnki f rSt es *fkhshcd, the term of years which it was 
nnnpnrc ^ a i y ’ in | order to obtain the degree of master of arts, 
ship in comm! y !° !j ave k. een copied from the term of apprentice- 
more ancient “.^des, of which the incorporations were nincli 
pronerW TaLn l ° haVe Wou g ht 7 years under a master 
become a master v ' a ^ cc ^ ssar ) r ) ln order to entitle any person ,to 
trade, so to have sti!!l ? ^' aVe apprentices m a common 

"'as necessary to entitlVhi^to * maStCr pr0perIy 3” a bfied : 
doctor (words anciemkc™ t0 become a master, teacher, oi 
have scholars or anni-eri/" 011 / 111011 ?) ln thc dberal arts, and tc 
study under him ^ 1CCS ( words originally synonymous) tc 

premiceship^Uy^'e^acmd th^t™ 01 ^ tilC Statute of '4P 
exercise any tmdTSt nr h DOperson shouId for the futuri 

land, unless he had previousT/se^eft^V 1 " 16 cxercised 1T ? Eng 
seven years at least , and what a , an a PP r enticcship, o 

many particular corporations 1 , p bcr ° re had - been the bye-law o 

public law of all trades earned an™* m England the general anc 
. on m market towns For thougl 



apprenticeships Altogether unknown to the romans, q 

the words of the statute {rcftcnlcd 1814) are very general, and seem 
plainly to include the whole ktngdom, by interpretation its opera- 
tion has been limited to market towns, it having been held that 
m country villages a person may exercise several different trades, 
though he has not served a seven 'years’ apprenticeship to each, 
they being necessary for the convemency of the inhabitants, and 
the number of people frequently not being sufficient to supply 
each with a particular set of hands. 

By a stnet interpretation of the words, too, the operation of 
this statute has been limited to those trades which were established 
m England before the 5th of Elizabeth, and has never been ex- 
tended to such as have been introduced since that time. This 
limitation has given occasion to several distinctions which, con- 
sidered as rales of police, appear as foolish as can well be ima- 
gined It has been adjudged, for example, that a coachmaker 
tan neither himself make, nor employ journeymen to make, his 
coach-wheels, but must buy them of a master wheelwright , this 
latter trade having been exercised in England before the 5th of 
Elizabeth But a wheelwright, though he has never served an 
apprenticeship to a coachmaker, may either himself make or em- 
ploy journeymen to make coaches, the trade of a coachmaker not 
being vvithm the statute, because not exercised in England at the 
time when it was made. The manufactures of Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon this 
account, not within the statute , not having been exercised m 
England before the 5th of Elizabeth 

In France the duration of apprenticeships is different m different 
towms and in different trades In Paris five years is the term 're- 
quired m a great number , but before any person can be qualified 
to exercise the trade as a master, he must, m many of them, serve 
five years more as a journeyman During this latter term he is 
called the companion of his master, and die term itself is called 
his companionship 

In Scotland there is no general law which regulates universally 
the duration of apprenticeships The term is different m different 
corporations Where it is long, a part of it may generally be re- 
deemed by paying a small fine In most towms, too, a very small 
fine is sufficient to purchase the freedom of any corporation 1 he 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the principal manufactures of 
the country, as well as all other artificers subservient to them 
wheelmakers, reelmdkers, etc. — may exercise their trades in any 
town corporate without paying any fine In all towns corporate 
all persons are free to sell butcher’s meat upon any lawful day of 
the week Three years is in Scotland a term of apprenticeship 
m some very nice trades , and I know of no country in Europe 
in which corporation law 7 s are so little oppressive 
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apprenticeships ore altogether unnecessary The arts 
’Aiuch are much superior lo common trades, such as those of 
making clocks unci watches, contain no such mystery as to require 
a long course of instruction The first invention of such beautiful 
marhints indeed, and even that of some of the instruments em- 
f'.V qx-xf co icnlmg them, must, no doubt, have been the work of 
deep thought and long time, and may justly be considered as 
among the happiest efforts of human ingenuity But when both 
have fairly been invented, and arc well understood, to explain to 
any young man, in the conipletest manner, how to apply the m- 
s struments and how to construct the machines, cannot well require 
more than the lemons of a few weeks perhaps those of a few' days 
might be sufficient In the common mechanic trades, those of a few 
days might certainly be sufficient The dexterity of hand, indeed, 
e\en in common trades, cannot be acquired without much practice 
and experience, But a young man w ould practise with much more 
diligence and attention if from the beginning he wrought as a 
journeyman, being paid in proportion to the little ivork which lie 
could execute, anti paying m his turn for the materials winch he 
might sometimes spoil through awkwardness and inexperience 
His education would generally in this way be more effectual, and 
always Jess tedious and expensive The master, indeed, would be 
a loser JTc would lose all the wages of the apprenticeship, which 
he now saves for seven years together. In the end, perhaps, the 
apprentice himself would be a loser In a trade so casrfy learnt 
he would have more competitors, and his wages, when he came to 
be a complete workman, would be much less than at present The 
same increase of competition would reduce the profits of the masters 
as well as the wages of the workmen. The trades, the crafts, the 
mysteries, would all be losers. But the public would be a gainer, 

1 he w ork of all artificers coming m this w ay much cheaper to market 
It is to prevent this reduction of price, and consequently of 
'wages and profit, by restraining that free competition which would 
most certainly occasion it, that all corporations, and the greater 
part of corporation law s, have been established. In order to erect 
‘ a corporation, no other authority m ancient limes was requisite m 
many parts of Europe but that of the town corporate m which it 
was established In England, indeed, a charter from the king was 
likewise necessary But this prerogative of the crown seems to 
have been reserved rather for extorting money from the subject 
than for the defence of the common liberty against such oppressive 
monopolies Upon paying a fine to the king, the charter seems 
generally to have been readily granted , and when any particular 
class of artificers or traders thought proper to act as a corporation 
without a ‘charter, such adulterine guilds, as they were called, were 
not always disfranchised upon that account, but obliged to nne 
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- traders and artificers m the towm an advantage over die landlords, 
-'farmers, and labourers in the country, and break down the natural 

- equality winch would otherwise take place m the commerce which 
is carried on belw een them. The whole annual produce of the 

, labour of the society is annually divided between those two diffe- 
rent sets of people By means of those regulations a greater share 
of it is given to the inhabitants of the town than would otherwise 
fall to them, and a less to those of the country 

The price which the town really pays for the provisions and 
materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of manufactures 
" and other goods annually exported from it The dearer the latter 
'are sold, the cheaper the former are bought The industry of the 
town becomes more, and that of the country less advantageous 
„ "-That the industry which is earned on in towns is, everywhere 
in 'Europe, more advantageous than that which is earned on m the 
country, without entering into any very nice computations, we may 
satisfy ourselves bv one very simple and obvious observation In 
every country in Europe we find, at least, a hundred people w ho 
liave acquired great fortunes from small beginnings by trade and 
manufactures, the industry which properly belongs to towns, for 
, one w ho has done so by that which properly belongs to the country^ 
the raising of rude produce by the improvement and cultivation ci 
land Industry, therefore, must be better rewarded, the wages of 
labour and the profits of stock must evidently be greater m the one 
situation than in the other But stock and labour naturally see 
the most advantageous employment They naturally, therefore, 

^ resort as much as they can to the town, and desert the country 

- The inhabitants of a town, being collected into one place, can 

easily combine together The most insignificant trades came on 
in towns have accordingly, in some place or other, een incor- 
porated , and e\en where they have never been incorporated, jet 
the corporation spirit, the jealousy of strangers the a ^sion to ta e 
apprentices, or to communicate the secret of their ^ 0 y 

prevail iri diem, and often teach them, by voluntary association 

' and agreements, to prevent that free competition which they cannot 
- prohibit by bye-laws The trades which employ but a small mu 
‘ ber of hands, run most easily into such combinations Ha f 
' dozen wool-combers, peihaps, are necessary o eep 1 , » t 

and weavers at w r ork By combining not to a I P ; ’ nto a 

engross the employment but reduce the who e labour 

"sort of slavery to themselves, and raise the pnee of their labour 

much above what is due to the nature of t leir j aces can _ 

The inhabitants of the country dispersed in dist 1 1 » been 
.-not* easily combine together. They have re vailed anion" 

incorporated, but the corporation spin 

Th-em: No apprenticeship has ever been thought necessary 
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>0> country labourers are superior to those of the greater' part 
of artificers ami manufacturers They would probably be so 
everywhere it corporation-laws anil 'the corporation spirit did not 
prevent it. The superiority which the industry of the towns has 
everywhere in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether 
‘ oiling to corporations and corporation law’s. It is supported by 
many other regulations. The high duties upon foreign manufac- 
tures and upon all goods imported by alien merchants, all tend to 
the same, purpose Corporation laws enable the inhabitants 
of towms to raise their prices without feanng to be undersold 
by the free competition of their own countrymen Those other 
regulations secure them equally against that of foreigners The 
enhancement of price occasioned by both is e\ eryw here finally paid 
by the landlords, farmers, and labourers of the country'', who have 
seldom opposed the establishment of such monopolies They 
have commonly neither inclination nor htness to enter into 
combinations, and the clamour and sophistry' of merchants and 
* manufacturers easily persuade them that the private interest of a 
part, and of a subordinate part of the society, is the general 
interest of the w hole. 

In Great Britain the superiority of the industry' of the towms ove»- 
that of the country' seems to have been greater formerly tbav 
in the present times The wages of country labour appro* I 
nearer to-those of manufacturing labour, and the profits of sta*. 
employed in agriculture to those of trading and mamifactun.g 
ttock, than they arc said to have done in the last century, o. 
in the begtnnmg of the present This change may be regarded rs 
the necessary, though very late consequence of the extraordinary 
encouragement given to the industry' of the towns The stock 
accumulated in them comes in lime to be so great that it can no 
, longer be employed with the ancient profit in that species of 
industry’ vthich is peculiar to them That industry has its limits 
like c\ery other, and the increase of stock by increasing the 
competition, necessarily reduces the profit The knvenng of 
profit in the town forces out stock to the country, where, by 
creating a new demand for country labour, it necessarily raises its 
wages. It then spreads itself, if I may say so, over the face of the 
land, and by being employed m agriculture is m part restored 
to the country at the expense of which, m a great measure, it had 
originally' been accumulated m the town That everywhere in 
Europe the greatest improvements of the country' have been owang 
to such overflowings of the stock originally accumulated in 
the towns, I shall endeavour to show hereafter, and at the same 
tune to demonstrate/ that though some countries have by this 
course attained to a considerable degree of opulence, it is m itself 
necessarily slow, uncertam, liable to be disturbed and ..interrupted 
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'otherwise be disposed to enter into them, occasions a very 1m- 
.porlant inequality in the n hole Of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different employments of labour and stock 

II The policy of Europe, by increasing the competition in 
some employments beyond what it naturally would be, occasions 
another inequality of an opposite kind in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different employments of 
labour and stock 

It has been considered as of so much importance that a proper 
number of young people should be educated for certain profes- 
sions, that, sometimes the public, and sometimes the piety of 
private founders hue established many pensions, scholarships, 
exhibitions, bursaries, etc , for this purpose, which draw many 
more people into those trades than could otherwise pretend to 
follow them In all Christian countries, I believe, the education 
of the greater part of churchmen is paid for m this manner Very 
few of them me educated altogether at their own expense The 
long, tedious, and expensive education, therefore, of those who 
are, mil not alwavs procure them a suitable reward, the church 
being crowded with people who, m order to get employment, are 
willing to accept of a much smaller recompense than what such 
an education would otherwise have entitled them to, and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away the reward of the 
rich, - It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either a curate 
or a chaplain v ith a journeyman in any r common trade. The pay 
of a curate or chaplain, however, may very" properly be considered 
as of the same nature with the wages of a journeyman They are, 
all three, paid for their work according to the contract which they 
may r happen to make with their respective superiors Till after 
the middle of the fourteenth centmy, five merks, containing about 
as much silver as ten pounds of our present money, was m Eng- 
land the usual pay of a curate or a stipendiary parish priest, as we 
find it regulated by the decrees of several different national 
councils At the same period, fourpence a day r , containing the 
same quantity of silver as a shilling of our present money', was^ 
declared to be the pay of a master mason, and threepence a day, 
equal to mnepencc of our present money, that of a journeyman 
mason (Statute of labourers, 25 Ed III) The wages of both 
these labourers, therefore, supposing them to have been con- 
f stantly employed, were much superior to those of the' curate 
„The wages of die master mason, supposing them to have been 
without emplojunent one-third of die year, would have fully 
equalled them By the rath of Queen Anne, c. 12, it is declared, 
‘That whereas for want of sufficient maintenance and encourage- 
* ment to curates, the cures have in several places been meaniy 
‘supplied, the bishop is, therefore, empowered to appoint by 
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miserable recompense, to the entire degradation of the „now re- 
spectable professions of law anti phjsic. 

That unprosperons race of men commonly called men of letters, 
arc pretty much In the situation which lawyers and physicians pro- 
bnbk* would be m upon the foregoing supposition In every part 
of Europe the greater part of them hare been educated for the 
chinch* but lime been 'hindered by different reasons fiom enter- 
ing into hoi) orders. They ha\e generally, therefore, been edu- 
cated at the public expense, and their numbers are everywhere 
so great as commonly to reduce the price of their labour to a very 
paltry recompense 

Before the im ciitton of the art of printing, the only employment 
by which a man oflcttcrs could make anything by his talents, was 
that of a public or a pm ate teacher, or by communicating to other 
people the curious and useful knowledge which he had acquired 
himself And tins is still surely a more honourable, a more useful, 
and in general, even a more profitable employment than that other 
of writing for a bookseller, to which the art of printing has given 
occasion. The lime and study, the genius, knowledge, and appli- 
cation requisite to qualify an eminent teacher of the sciences, are. 
at least equal to what is necessary for the greatest practitioners m 
law and phjsic But the usual reward of the eminent teacher 
bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or physician , 1 

the trade of the one is crow ded w ith indigent people wbo havebeen 
brought up to it at the public expense , whereas those of he other 
two are encumbered with very few who have not been educated at 
their own. - 'J'he usual recompense of public and private teache , 
small as it may appear, would be less than it is, jf the P 
of those yet more indigent men of letters w 10 wri f 

not taken out of the market Before the invention of the artof 
printing, a scholar and a beggar seem to ha\e , f t ^ at 

synonymous The different governors oftlie umversiticsbef > 
time appear to have often granted licences o ie , ^ ecn 

In ancient times, before any chanties of thi learned 

established for the education of indigent peop t0 ‘i iave 

professions, the rewards of eminent teacie in E!L t is called 
been, much more considerable Isocra e , teachers of lus 
his discourse against the sophists repro; ic 1 ^ magnificent 
own times wi llr inconsistency they in undertake to teach 
‘promises to their scholars,' says he ‘ and return for 

‘ them to be wise, to be happy, and t I > rewar( j 0 f four or 
‘so important a service they stipulate t, P ^ ^ < ou ght cer- 
* five rninfc. They who teach ^ ere to sell such a 

‘ tamly to be wise themselves , ^ f , Z C o nV icted of the most 
‘bargain for such a price, he wo . j iere to exaggerate 

« evident folly ’ He certainly does not mean here to 
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constitution of those schools and colleges, m which education is 
earned on, Mas more reasonable than it is at present through the 
greater part of Europe. 

HI The policy of Europe, by obstructing the free circulation 
of labour and stock, both from employment to employment, and 
from place to place, occasions in some cases a very inconvenient 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and disadvantages ot 
their different employments The statute of apprenticeship ob- 
structs the free circulation of labour from oue employment to 
Rn other, even in the same place The exclusive privileges of cor- 
porations obstruct it from one place to another, even m the same 
employment 

It frequently happens that while high wages are given to the 
workmen in one manufacture,lhose m another are obliged to con- 
tent themseh es with bare subsistence The tine is in an advanc- 
ing state, and has, thcrcfoie a continual demand for new hands, 
the other is in a declining state, and the superabundance of hands 
is continually increasing. Those two manufactures may some- 
times be m die same town, and sometimes m the same neighbour- 
hood, without being able to lend the least assistance to one 
another. The statute of apprenticeship may oppose it in the one 
case, and both that and an exclusive corporation in the other In 
many different manufactures, however, the operations are so much 
alike, that the workmen could easily change trades with one 
another, if those absurd laws did not hinder them The arts of 
weaving plain linen and plain silk, for example, are almost entirely 
the same. That of wca\mg plain woollen is somewhat different, 
but the diffetence is so insignificant, that either a linen or a silk 
: weaver might become a tolerable workman m a veiy few days If 
any of those three capital manufactures, therefore, were decaying, 
the workmen might find a resource in one ol the other two w r hich 
was m a more prosperous condition , and their wages would 
neither rise too high m the thriving, nor sink too low m the decay- 
ing manufacture. The linen manufacture indeed is, m England, 
by a particular statute, open to everybody , but as it is not much 
cultivated through the greater part of the country, it can afford no 
general resource to the workmen of other decaying manufactures, 
who, wherever the statute of apprenticeship takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the parish, or to work as 
common labourers, for which, by their habits, they are much worse 
qualified than for any sort of manufacture that bears any resem- 
blance to their own They generally, therefore, choose to come 
upon the parish 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation of labour from one era- 
-ployment to another, obstructs that of stock likewise, the 
quantity of stock which can be employed in any branch of 
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churchwardens or o\crscers of the pansh where he came to 
dwell. 

Tint pensh officers, it seems, were not always more honest with 
regard to their own than they had been with regard to other 
parishes, and sometimes contmed at such intrusions, receiving the 
notice, and mlung no pioper steps m consequence of it As 
men. person in a parish, therefore, ms supposed to have an 
interest to prevent as much as possible their being burdened 
by such intruders U was further enacted by the 3rd William III 
that the forty days residence should be accounted only from the 
publication of such notice in writing on Sunday m the church, im- 
mediately after dn me sa vice 

‘ After all, 7 says Doctor Bum, ‘this hind of settlement, by 
‘ continuing forty da\s after publication of notice in wnting 
*is tcry seldom obtained, and the design of the acts is not 

* so much for gaming of settlements as for the avoiding of them by 
‘persons coming into a parish clandestinely for the giving of 
‘notice is only putting a force upon the parish to remove. But if 

* a person's situation is such, that it is doubtful whether he is 

* actually remo\ able or not, he shall by gn ing of notice compel 

* the parish either to allow him a settlement, by suffering him 
*lo continue fort) dajs, or, by removing him, to try the right 
This statute, therefore, rendered it almost impracticable for a poor 
man to gam a new settlement in the old way, by forty days’ inha- 
bitancy But thatpt might not appear to preclude altogether the 
common people of one parish from ever establishing themselves 
with security in another, it appointed four other ways by which a 
settlement might be gained without any notice deliverer or 
published. The first was, by being taxed to parish rates an pac- 
ing them; the second, by being elected into an annual pansi 
office, and serving in it a year, the third, by serving an appren ice 
slnp m the parish, the fourth, by being hired into service iere 0 
a )car, and continuing in the same service during ie " 10 
of that time Nobody can gam a settlement by either of the two 
first ways, but by the public deed of the whole parish, who are too 
-well aware of the consequences to adopt any new'-comer v o 1 

• nothing but his labour to support him, either by taxing 11m 
parish rales, or by electing him into a pansh office 
' man can well gam any settlement m either of these two last w y 
An apprentice is scarce ever married, and it is express ) > 

that no married servant shall gam any sett! lement by g 

for a year. The principal effect of introducing settlements by ser 
vice, has been to put out m a great measure the oldfashion 
'of hiring for a year, which before had been agreed 

England, that even at tins day }j if no particu . r ear l £ u t 
upon, the law intends that every servant is hired for a ) 
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POOR LAW REMOVALS VIOLATE THE LAWb OF LIBERTY AND JUSIICE 1 1 1 


labour which the preceding statutes had almost entirely taken 
away, we may learn from the following veiy judicious observation 
of Dr Burn ‘ It is obvious/ says he, * that there are divers good 
‘reasons for requiring certificates with persons coming to settle in 
l ‘any place, namely, that persons residing under them can gam no 
‘settlement, neither by apprenticeship, nor by service, nor by 
‘giving notice, nor by paying parish rates, that they can settle 
‘neither apprentices nor servants , that if they become chargeable, 
‘ it is certainly known whither to remove them, and the parish 
‘ shall be paid for the removal, and for their maintenance in 
1 the meantime, and'that if they fall sick, and cannot be removed, 
‘ the parish which gave the certificate must maintain them none 
‘ of all w Inch can be wuthout a certificate Which reasons 


‘will hold proportionably for parishes not granting certificates m 
* ordinary cases , for it is far more than an equal chance, but that 
‘ they w ill have the certificated persons again, and in a worse con- 
‘ dition ’ The moral of tins observation seems to be, that 
certificates ought always to be required by the parish where 
any poor- man comes to reside, and that they ought very seldom 
to be granted by that which he proposes to leave There is 
‘ somewhat of hardship m this matter of certificates/ says the same 
very intelligent author, m his History of the Poor Laws , ‘ by 
‘ putting it in the power of a parish officer, to imprison a man as 
‘ it were for life , however inconvenient it may be for him to con- 
‘tinue at that place where he has had the misfortune to acquire 
‘w'hat is called a settlement, or whatever advantage he may 
/propose to himself by living elsewhere ’ This act was repealed 
m 1715 Though a certificate carries along with it no testimonial 
of good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the person belongs 
to the parish to wffiich he really does belong, it is altogether dis- 
cretionary in the parish officers either to grant or to refuse it A 
mandamus was once moved for, says Dr Burn, to compel the 
churchwardens and overseers to sign a certificate, but the Court 


of King’s Bench rejected the motion as a very strange attempt 
The very unequal price of labour which we find in 
England m places at no great distance from one another, 
Is probably owing to the obstruction winch the law of settlements 
gives to a poor man who would carry his industry from one parish 
to another wuthout a certificate. A single man, indeed, who 
is healthy and industrious/ may sometimes reside by suffrance 
Without one, but a man with a wife and family who should 
attempt to do so-, would in most parishes be sure of being 
removed, and if the single mad should afterwards marry, le uou 
generally be removed likewise The scarcity of hands m one 
parish, therefore, cannot always be relieved by the J ' su P er ' 
abundance m another, as it is constantly m Scotland, and, 1 


1 
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belieie, m all other countries v.here little is no difficulty of FCtfle- 
ment In such countries, though wage* iMV sometimes >Tise 
a little m the neighbourhood of a largo town, or wherever 
else there is an extraordinary demand for huottr. and 'ink > 
gradually as the distance from such places increases, till they fall 
back to the common rate of the country, jet we utter meet with 
those sudden and unaccountable difiercr.n tu the wages of 
neighbouring places which we sometimes fmd m England, 1 where - 
it is often more difficult for a poor man to pass the artificial ’ 
boundary of a parish, than an arm of the '-ea or a ridge of high 
mountains, natural boundaries winch sometimes separate ter\ dis- 
tinctly difterent rates of wages in other couture* - 

To remote a man who has committal no misdemeanour from ( 
e parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident nob t ion of 
evprc, ll)cr , li an( f Justice 1 he common people of England, how-. 

^sof their liberty, but like the* common people' of 
sisic in,!! r couotncs ne ' tr n fihily understanding wherein neon- " 
to ht> »vnn!°i' ° r t more t !an a centurv together suffered themselves 
of refleSon US opprcss,on " lthout a remedy Though men 
ments as a nubh^' 0 somctltnes complained of the law of sehle- 
am ge5eml P nomur? anCC ’ > a « *•'* titter been the object of' 
an abusn e nnenrp C 'l mo ," r ’ ^ util as dial against general w arrants, 
to bllt s «ch a one Ss was not likely 

in England of forty years 1 hcrC 1S M>arce a poor wap - 

some part of his life felt h ' cnture to <•*»}* uho p *vs not m 

^tntcdlaaof^^r ,n °“ true,1 > ° pprcwd *>?*** 

anciently it wJusualTo rate "‘J* obsm ‘ n £- that lhoM S h 

over the whole kingdom -imi ? ?cs > ^t b J general law s extending 

justices of the peace mm m 5n Particular orders ofthe 

an 6 T W § one entlrel y into disc's ' lhr . < i? un I 1 ' ! both these practices 
/°ur hundred years’ sa\c n^ U , 5C ' ,, % the experience of above 
( aside all endeavours to bnnrr , C °J ^ lirn ’ ‘ u seems time to lay r 
^owm nature seems mcanahl^nf 1 ^ Stnct relations, what m its 
( -sons in the same kmd of v, or k 011111116 limitation * for if all per- 
il ould be no emulation and GrC t0 receuc equal wages, there 
geomty’ UOn ’ a * d no room left for industry or In-" 

•i articular acts of nnrli . 1 

TIuk^k 31 ^ u' ages ln Particular er ’ stl11 attempt sometimes 

8th of and >n particular places * 


m s be , 8tb °f George in nrnl H and ln Particular places 
their u!f 0K m Lon don, and Lm^ under bcav J’ penalties all 
Pence h from accepting mom r ° Uncl ltj from giving, and 
"When* ^ nn J' a day except m ft, 1 lant "° shillings and seven- 

° f a 8 ene ^ rnoummg 
and their workmen, its counc*^ * ate tbe difference betw een 
^ 115 coun sellers are always the masters. 
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When the regulation therefore, is m favour of the workmen, it is 
always just and equitable , but it is sometimes otherwise when in 
favour of the masters Thus the law which obliges the masters m 
several different trades to pay their workmen m money and not 
goods, is quite just and equitable. It' imposes no real hardship 
upon the masters It only obliges them to pay that value m 
money, which they pretend to pay, but did not always really pay 
in goods This law is in favour of the workmen , but the 8th of 
George III is in favour of the masters When masters combine 
together in order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they com- 
monly enter into a private bond or agreement, not to give more 
than a certain wage under a certain penalty Were the workmen 
to enter into a contrary combination of the same kind, not to 
accept of a certam wage under a certain penalty, the law r would 
punish them very severely, and if it dealt impartially, it would treat 
the masters m the same manner But the 8th of George IIL en- 
1 forces by law that very regulation winch masters sometimes attempt 
to establish by such combinations The complaint of the w r ork- 
men, that it puts the ablest and most industrious upon the same 
footing \vith an ordinary workman, seems perfectly well founded 
In ancient times too it ivas usual to attempt to regulate the profits 
of merchants and other dealers, by rating the price both of provi- 
sions and other goods The assize of bread is, so far as I knou r , 
the only remnant of this ancient usage Where there is an exclu- 
sive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to regulate the price of 
the first necessary of life But where there is none, the competi 
tion w ill regulate it much better than any assize. The method of 
fixing' the assize of bread established by the 31st of Geoige II 
_ could not be put in practice m Scotland, on account of a defect 
, in the law, its execution depending upon the office of clerk of the 
market which does not exist there This defect was not remedied 
till thfi 3rd of George III The want of an assize occasioned no 
sensible mconvemency, and the establishment of one m the few 
places where it has yet taken place, has produced no sensible ad- 
vantage. In the greater part of the towns of Scotland, however, 
there is an incorporation of bakers who claim exclusive privileges, 
though they are not very strictly guarded 

The proportion between the different rates both of u T ages and 
profit in the different employments of labour and stock, seems not 
to be much affected, as has already been observed, by the nebes or 
poverty, the advancing, stationary, or declining state of the society. 
Such revolutions in the public welfare, though they aflfect the 
general rates both of wages and profit, must m the end afiect 
them equally in all different employments The proportion be- 
tween them, therefore, remain the same, and cannot well be 
"altered, at least for amp considerable time, by any such revolutions 
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In adjusting the tuin> of tin Hh, t\c UitrvM emit* n-wr?. 
leave him no greater sh-n of the pm Swv th o> vfi it i 'nsUW ni 
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landlord, but sometimes by that' IrT nndc by lhc Mot k of lhc 
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Great Britain, particularly in in several partv of 
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augmented by human industry therefore, was novel 
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the subsistence of their inhabitants 4 But in older to profit by the 
produce of the water, they must have a habitation upon the neigh- 
bouring land The rent of the landlord is m proportion, not to 
" hat the farmer can make by the land, but to what he can make 
.both by the land and by the water It is partly paid in sea-fish , 
and one of the very few instances in which rent makes a part of 
-the pace of that commodity, is to be found in that country 

The rent of land, therefore, considered as the price paid for the 
use of the land, is naturally a monopoly price It is not at all 
proportioned to what the landlord may have laid out upon theim- 
provement of the land, or to what he can afford to take , but to 
what the farmer can afford to give Such parts only of the pro- 
duce of land' can commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is sufficient to replace the stock which must be em- 
ployed m bringing them thither, together with its ordinary piofits 
If the ordinary price is more than this, the surplus part of it vill 
naturally go to the rent of the land. If it is not more, though the 
commodity may be brought to market, it can afford no rent to the 
landlord Whether the price is, or is not more, will depend' upon 
the demand. There are some parts of the produce of land for 
which the demand must always be such as to afford a gi eater price 
than what is sufficient to bring them to' market , and there are 
-others for which it either may or may not be such as to afford this 
greater pnee The former must always afford a rent to the land- 
loid The latter sometimes may, and sometimes may not, accord- 
ing to different circumstances 

Rent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters into the composition 
of the price of commodities m a different way from wages and 
profit High or low w r ages and profit are the causes of high or low 
price , high or low rent is the effect of it It is because high or 
low wages and profit must be paid, m order to bring a particular 
commodity to market, that its pnee is high or low , but it is because 
its price is high or low, a great deal more, or very little moie, or no 
more, than what is sufficient to pay those wages and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, a low rent, or no rent at all 

The particular consideration, first, of those parts of the produce 
of land which always afford some rent, secondly, of those n Inch 
sometimes may and sometimes may not afford rent , and thirdly, - 
of the variations which, m the different periods of improvement, 
naturally take place, in the relative value of these tiro different 
sorts of rude produce, when compared with one another and with 
manufactured commodities, will divide this chapter into three parts. 

•V" — — 

> Part I — Of the Pioducc of Land which always offends Rait 
As men, like all other animals, naturally multiply m proportion to 
the means of their subsistence, food is always, more 01 less, in 
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demand It can ah -ns pun hi^t o r c cnt.i in-, * nr ttntdter 

quantity of lab) ir, and tom Lviy (at* ,*|>i t«i fo-nat -v{»>' b 
willing to do something m order t«* nV >■> n Ihs. n't.iih 

hlwur, indeed, vhnh it t tn \ i>»» oh-, * p, d tn ni at 
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grc : lt ^. r quantity of labour therefn? C,,St ' 1 ? 1 h,ul to »»‘>rla A 
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tageous to the town, "by breaking down the monopoly of the country 
m its neighbourhood They are advantageous even to that part 
of the country Though they introduce some rival commodities 
into the old market, they open many new markets to its produce 
Monopoty, besides, is a great enemy to good management, which 
' can ne ' & tie universally established but m consequence of that 
.-tree and unt\ ersal competition which forces everybody to have 
recourse to it for the sake of self-defence It is not more than 
fifty years ago, that some of the counties in the neighbourhood of 
London petitioned the parliament against the extension of the 
turnpike roads into remoter counties Those remoter counties 
, they pretended, from the cheapness of labour, would be able to sell 
their grass and com cheaper in the London market than them- 
selves, and w ould thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their culti- 
lation Their rents, however, have risen, and their cultivation 
. has been improved since that time 

A corn-field of moderate fertility produces a much greater 
quantity of food for man than the best pasture of equal extent 
Though its cultivation requires much more labour, yet the surplus 
winch remains after replacing the seed and maintaining all that 
labour, is likewise much greater If a pound of butcher’s meat, 
therefore, w'as never supposed to be w T orth more than a pound of 
bread, this greater surplus w'ould everywhere be of greater value 
and constitute a greater fund both for the profit of the farmer and 
the rent of the landlord It seems to have done so universally m 
the rude beginning of agnculture 
' But the relative A'alues of those two different species of food, 
bread, and butcher’s-meat, are veiy different m the different 
periods of agnculture In its rude beginning, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part of the country, are 
all abandoned to cattle There is more butcher’s-meat than bread, 
and bread, therefore, is the food for which there is the greatest 
competition, and which consequently brings the greatest price 
At Buenos Ayres, we are told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny sterling, v r as, forty or fifty years ago, the ordinary 
pnee of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or three hundred He 
says nothing Of the price of bread, probably because he found 
nothing remarkable about it An ox there, he says, costs little, 
more than the labour of catching him. But corn can nowhere be 
raised without a great deal of labour, and m a country which lies 
upon the nver Plate, at that time the direct road from Europe to 
the silvei mines of Potosi, the modem price of labour could not 
be very cheap It is otherwise w r hen cultivation is extended over 
the greater part of the country There is then more bread than 
butcher’s-meat; The competition changes its direction and the 
price of butcher’s-meat becomes greater than the price of bread 

’ ' E2 
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By the extension, besides, of cultivation, the unimproved wilds’ 
become insufficient to supply the demand for butch er’s-meat '"A 
great part of the cultivated lands must be employed in rearing and 
fattening cattle, of which the pnee, therefore, must be sufficient to 
pay, not only the labour necessary' for tending them, but the rent 
which the landlord, and the profit which the farmer could hate 
chawn from such land employed m tillage The cattle bred upon , 
the most uncultivated moors, when brought to the same market 
S mp ^ p0rtl °? t ? their " c, 8 ht or goodness, sold at the same 
ThA^nr °,f wn , ch , are TOared upon the most improved land' 
demand n nr °n H 4oSe ( m ? 0rs proflt b y and raise the rent of 
han "enZTr? tbe pnCC of the,r cattle * is not more 
land butSSf m m ^ 3 parts of the Highlands of Scot- 

Se ofttoeaT The' " ^ °I , chcapcr tha " cvc * bread 

the HighS ittle T U hT * S*® 1 thc markcl of En fi ,aod «*> 
three times ereater thpn^il rt T^ 1 * 7 pncc JS at P resent about 
rents of man? HwhhS l , \ egInn ' ng of tlle century, and the , 
m the same trae 8 T haVe bccn tnplcd and quadrupled 

the bestTutcher’s mSt H IT 7 Part ° f Great Britain a 3b of , 
more than albs of the best whim U l ncs ’ generally worlh- 

15 sometimes worth three or four lbs^’ ^ ™ pIentlful ¥<****' 

profit of ummpmv VpLKomem' 1 impro '; cmcnt the rent and/ 
by the rent and profit of whii , m ° be r jS u3atcd m some measure 
rent and profit of corn Com is proved > and these again by the ' 
a crop which req m rcs f 0l | r ™ nual crop Butcher’s-meat, 

of land, therefore, wall produce a mi J '^ arS 1 « ^ ow As an acre ‘ 

***** of food than of the other ih, SI ? allcr quantity of the one 
mst be compensated by the simenn ^ xnfe f no 1 n t) r of the quantity' 

T,r4 d x b tf bac i PMt of " hat was ,n - 

for cam ™"' IteimdoftkSr'fte™* proBl of 8»“ 
for and °{ of produce is food , , 

greater narr" 11 ? understood to produce is food 

Particular i 5 °f tbe lm Proved lands of a P ace onJ y through the 
S3S Ll 0CaI SUuatl °ns it is quite C0untr7 . ^ sohie 

Thus uwn are mucb su Penor to Mld tbe rent and. 

milk and fnr r nc, 8 b bourhood of a eren be raade by com. 
the hiph n f QJ ^8 e to horses, freouenri * the demand for ' 
what may bfJdi H utcbais -meat, to raise- togethcr mth ' 
local advar,H Ca ed Us natural proportion^ Ue of above 

****»&£ 15 ^ can P notte^imS ' 
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FEEDING THE ROMANS — VARIATION IN PRICE OF MEAT 

Particular circumstances have sometimes rendered certain coun- 
tries so poj ulous, that the whole territory, like the lands m the neigh- 
bourhood of a great town, has not been sufficient to produce both 
^the grass and the com necessary for the subsistence of their inhabi- 
tants 1 heir lands therefore have been principally employed m 
the production of grass , the more bulky commodity, and which 
cannot be so easily brought from a great distance , and corn, the 
food of the great body of the people, has been chiefly imported 
from foreign countries Holland is at present in this situation, 
and a considerable part of ancient Italy seems to have been so 
during the prosperity of the Romans To feed well, old Cato said, 
as v e are told by Cicero, was the first and most profitable thing 
Jn the management of a private estate , to feed tolerably well, the 
seebnd , and to feed ill the third To plough, he ranked only m 
the fourth place of profit and advantage Tillage, indeed, m that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
must have been very much discouraged by the distributions of 
com which were frequently made to the people, either gratuitously 
or at a \ ery low price Tins com was brought from the conquered 
provinces, of which several, instead of taxes, were obliged to fur- 
nish a tenth pait of their produce at a stated pnee, about sixpence 
a peck to the republic. The low price at which this corn was 
distributed to the people, necessarily sunk the price of what could 
be brought to the Roman market from Latium, the ancient terri- 
tory of Rome, and discouraged its cultivation in that part of the 
country 

In an open country too, of which the principal produce is com, 
a well-enclosed piece of grass will frequently rent higher than any 
"com-field m its neighbourhood It is convenient for the main- 
tenance of the cattle employed in the cultivation of the com, and 
its high rent is, m this case, not so properly paid from the value 
of its own produce, as from that of the corn lands which are culti- 
vated by means of it It is likely to fall, if ever the neighbounng 
lands are completely enclosed The present high rent of enclosed 
«tnd in Scotland seems owing to the scarcity of enclosure, and 
will probably last no longer than that scarcity The advantage of 
enclosure is greater for pasture than lor corn It saves the labour 
of guarding the cattle, 'Which feed better too when not liable to be 
disturbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this kind, the rent and 
profit of corn, or whatever else is the common vegetable food of 
the pebple'must naturally regulate, upon the land which is fit for 
producing it, the rent-and profit of pasture The use of the artifi- 
cial grasses, of turnips, carrots, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal quantity of land 
feed a greater number of cattle than when m natural grass, should 
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somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the superiority which, m 
an improved country, the price of butcher’s-meat naturally lias over 
that of bread. It seems accordingly to have done $0 , and there 
is some reason for believing that, at least m the London, market, 
the price of butchers’-meat in proportion to the price of bread, is ' 
a good deal lower m the present times than it r\ as m the beginning 
of the last centur) 

In the appendix to the Life of Pnnce Henry, Doctor Birch has 
gn en us an account of the price of butcher’s-meat as commonly 
paid by that pnnce It is there said, that the four quarters' of an 
ox weighing 600 pounds usually cost him ^9 10s or thereabouts , 
that is, ;£i ns Sd per cwt Pnnce Henry died on the 6th hi 
November 1612, m the nineteenth year of his age 
In March 176^, there was a parliamentary inquiry into the 
causes of the high price of provisions at that time It was then, 
among other proof to the same purpose, given m evidence by a 
lrgnna merchant, thatm March 17C3, he had victualled his ships 
for twenty four or twenty five shillings the hundredweight of beef," 

1 e i C °f ld T d as the ordinar y P nce , whereas, m that dear 
-j* ’ h l ha< 5 P. aid twenty -seven shillings for the same weight and 

nonce cheanpTfh^ff m 7 6 4 1S ’ however, four shillings and eight- 
t is the £ W ° r(luiary P nce P aid by Pnnce Henry , and 

be "> "' h ‘ ch is eTtobe 

o n f C tl,r d l,ole otm e se H c"2se m and ntS l *° 3jd P “ P T d 
sold b, rtia,! for ] ess than >*'= been 

A m K 1764 ’ thc w,lncsses stated *= 

Ai. and S tlW; best b « r ‘o be to the consumer 

ST* '? Senenrlto be 
general one halfpenny dearer than^l’ ^ th,S they said was m 
usually been sold in the month of S , ame T f ort of P ieces had 
pnce is still a good deal rh^r,r., ^ ar , ci But e\en this Jugh 
the ordinary retail price to have h< 'n” " e can wed suppose 
Dunng the twelve first \ears n f ,]' n time of Pnnce Henry 7 
jmeo of the best wheat at the Winds™ century » the avcrage 

! kliun rnenT h C " lnchcster bi.shcls kctwas ^ 1 l8s 3i d » 

r\engc price of the same measure S nr 7 n 4, ! ncludtn S that year, the 
nnrfat was T 2 j the best wheat at the same 

In the twelve first vears nf n 1 

^fbave been a good dea^rh^ cenlur y> therefore, wheat 
iwlm dearer, than in the tvcL Pef ’ 3nd butch ^s-meat a 
>ear U,C U ' clve >’<*rs preceding 1764, mc lud- 

1 n 



KITCHEN GARDENS OF THE ROMANS— VINEYARDS IN FRANCE lit 

-In all great countries the greater part of the ci ltivated lands 
are employed in producing' either food for men or food for cattle 
The rent and profit of these regulate the rent and profit of all 
other cultivated land If any particular produce afforded less, the 
land would soon be turned into corn or pasture, and if any afforded 
more, some part of the lands in com or pasture would soon be 
fumed to that produce 

Those productions, indeed, which require either a greater original 
expense of improvement, or a greater annual expense of cultivation, 
m order to fit the laud for them, appear commonly to afford, the 
one a greater rent, the other a greater profit than com or pasture 
*11115 superiority, however, wall seldom be found to amount to 
more than a reasonable interest or compensation for this superior 
expense 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both the rent 
of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are generally greater 
than m a com or grass field But to bnng the ground into this 
condition requires more expense Hence a greater rent becomes 
due to the landlord It requires too a more attentive and skilful 
management Hence a greater profit becomes due to the farmer. 
The crop too, at least in the hop and fruit garden, is more pre- 
carious Its price, therefore, besides compensating all occasional 
losses, must afford something like the profit of insurance The cir- 
cumstances of gardeners generally mean, always moderate, may 
satisfy us that their great ingenuity is not commonly over-recom- 
pensed Their delightful art is practised by so many rich people 
for amusement, that little advantage is to be made by those who 
practise it for profit, because the persons who should naturally 
"be their best customers, supply themselves with all their most 
precious productions 

The advantage which the landlord denves from such improve- 
ment seems at no tune to have been greater than what ivas suffi- 
cient to compensate the original expense of making them In 
the ancient husbandry, after the vineyard, a w r ell-watered kitchen 
garden seems to have been the part of the farm which was sup- 
posed to yield the most valuable produce But Democritus, who 
wrote upon husbandry about two thousand years ago, and who 
was regarded by the ancients as one of the fathers of the art, 
thought they did not act wisely who enclosed a kitchen garden 
The profit, he said, would not compensate the expense of a stone 
wall , and bricks (he meant, I suppose, bricks baked in the sun) 
mouldered with the ram and the nan ter storm, and required con- 
tinual repairs Columella, who reports this judgment of Democri- 
tus, does not controvert it, but proposes a very frugal method ot 
enclosing with 'a hedge of brambles and briers, which, he says, he 
had found by experience to be both a lasting and an impenetrab e 
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those ancient unpioverx, the prodme >« n hi'Mint^w n imu, r 
seems, been little more than rufficiott to p r y tin tMraordtfmry 
culture ami the expense of watering, for in n>»Mnu* so neer th k 
sun, it uas thought proper, m those times a 7 m ihcprt--e*H, to luxe 
the command of a stream of water, which enrid he rondurted to 
every' bed in the garden Through the grtaur part of l*mo|iv f a 
kitchen garden is not at present supposed to deserve a ImUer cu* 
closure than that recommended bv ColumJh. In Ored llrttnm, 
and some other northern countries, the finer fruit’" cannot be brought 
to perfection but by the assistance of a wall Fheir price . therefore, 
m such countries must be sufficient to pi) the t \p‘n->c* ot 1 mldmg 
and maintaining what ihe) cannot be bad nvhout. Tin fm; f 

thl \ZTc? ? MmM i nds the U, ' hui I -Wien, whirh tWm/ov. 

ply fo? fit0fan cnr osurc " h,ch !LS own produce cot id seldom 

fection wi "| la ! P ro P erl ) Panted and brought to per- 
an undoubted nuvl' 8 ”*, 1 ° l nrt o! ' ,!,c fimi ! “-coins to have bet it 
modem thronch all 1 ^ anuuU n S r " ullul 'b xu» it n in the 
vantaSous mnhn "'" C t0 “ n,n “ }lM v lather it warn ad 

the ancient Italian liusVnnY'^'^ ’ " ls a ,iv ' tlu depute among 
decided : a Suc^J T’ as " c ,K “* from Columdh. J ll 
vineyard, and endeavours to ! h CUno “ s c " lln ‘ nt ion, m favour of the 
and expense, that it was a mnJ °i'’ >y a coni P' ll '‘>on of the profit 
comparison^, hou ev er^cm cc YYhY 1 " 1 ^ LUt!S i ,tn ^' r °' cipt n *‘ *™ h 
jects, are commonly and '•'*"■** of new pro 
m agnculture Had the tram in m 1 not,)m 6 ™ort so than 
been commonly as great as lm y , nnde s,,cl1 pHntatimis 

couldlmobci m fcp utc a bo »T T" Th" n ” sUl lme *‘f "> ,te ' 
at this day a matter of contrm n re ,. , s,lnic P 0lI ‘t is frequently 
writers on agnculture, indeed \\L i” 1 >L " ,n . c countries Their 
cultivation, seem generalK dJ nnc „i °' er ? a ”d promoters of high 
a f v ° ur ^ die vineyard l n France t/ 0 ^ CCI ^° n,l h Columella m- 
ofthe old vineyards to prevent tlm m? 2 , ™ Mety of 1,16 proprietors 
o favour their opinion, and to md ^ ln ^ of an ) r now ones, sec ins 
who must have the experience t W T C a consc >ousncss m those 

at m Gnt m that countr y more nrof.tab i!!Yi PCC,es ° f cullK Ul0n 
a die same time, WeveTt^^S than other It seems 

restrain ^' 0 ? 1 last no longeAhan 0p,n,on * thal t1lis 

an nrdi 1 le / ree cultivation of the 1C T aws which at present 

yards anY+u 0011110 ^ Prohibiting both 0 ^V 731 ’ tl icy obtained 
£? Li the rene ' val of tliose Old ot e r p,anlm fi of ncvv.ame- 
n lnterru Pted for two years with’ °/ Uuc ^ die cultivation 
years, without a particular permission 
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from the king, to be granted only m consequence of an informa- 
tion from the mtendant of the province, certifying that he had 
examined the land, and that it was incapable of any other culture 
The pretence of this' order was the scarcity of com and pasture, 
and the superabundance of wine But had this superabundance 
been real, it would, without any order of council, have effectually 
prevented the plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the profits 
of this species of cultivation below their natural proportion to those 
of com and pasture With regard to the supposed scarcity of 
com occasioned by the multiplication of vineyards, com is nowhere 
in France more carefully cultivated than m the wine provinces, 
where the land is fit for producing it, as in Burgundy, Guienne, 
and the, Upper Languedoc. The numerous hands employed in 
the one species of cultivation necessarily encourage the other, by 
affording a ready market for its produce To dimmish the number 
of those nho are capable of paying for it, is surely a most unpro- 
mising expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn It is 
like the policy which would promote agriculture by discouraging 
manufacture 

The rent and profit of those productions, therefore, which require 
either a greater original expense of improvement, in order to fit 
the land for them, or a greater annual expense of cultivation, 
though often much supenor to those of com and pasture, yet when 
, they do no more than compensate such extraordinary expense, are 
m reality regulated by the rent and profit of those common 
crops 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that tire quantity of land which 
can be fitted for some particular produce, is too small to supply 
the effectual demand The whole produce can be disposed of 
to those who are willing to give somewhat more than what is suffi- 
cient to pay the whole rent, wages, and profit necessary for raising 
and bringing it to market, according to their natural rates, of 
according to the rates at which they are paid m the greater part 
of other cultivated land The surplus part of the pnce which 
remains 'after defraying the whole expense of improvement and 
cultivation may commonly, in this case, and in this case only, 
bear no regular proportion to the like surplus m com or pastuie, 
but may exceed it in almost any degree , and the greater part of 
this excess goes to the rent of the landlord 

The usual and natural proportion, for example, between the 
rent and profit of wine and those of com and pasture, must be 
understood to take place only with regard to those Vineyards which 
produce nothing but good common wine, such as can be raised 
almost anywhere, upon any light, gravelly, or sandy soil, and 
which has nothing to recommend it but its strength and whole- 
someness It is in such vineyards only that the common land o 
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the countiy can be brought into competition ; fur with those cf A 
peculiar quality it is evident that it cannot 
'I he vine is. more a fleeted by the difference of sods than Any 
other fruit tree From some u demos .1 flavour whu h no culture 
or management can equal, it is supposed, upon any other, 1 hie 
flavour, real or imaginary', is sometimes peculiar to the produce of 
a few vineyards, sometimes it extends through the greater part of 
a small district, and sometimes through a < onsalerable part of A 
large province llie whole quantity of such v tries tint is brought 
to market falls short of the effectual demand, or the demand of 
those who would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit and wages 
necessary for preparing and bnngmg them thither, according to 
the ordinary rate, or according to the rate at which they arc paid in 
common vine) ards, 1 he whole quantitv , therefore, can be disposed 
0 to those who are walling to pay more, which necessarily raises 
ie price above that of common wine '1 he dificrenco is greater 
or less according as the fasluonablcness and scarcity of the wine 
,, Cn a C com P etltlon of die buvers more or less eager Whatev er 
tho«Jri! h tSf at * r part , of 11 g0cs to the Ttnt of die l.mdloul For 
tha/most m gciurd more carefully cultivated 

much the efiVt \ pncx of l ’>c wine seems to be, not SO 

" Sbte a oS,, « 0f " m <-o'liva.o» In K>. 

as to force even itie nioJ’”' ”<«l'guice is so great 

this high pnee therefor/. C to attention A small part of 

traordmar/labour bestow cdn Un ' C1 V U t0 1>ay tlic " a & cs of thc ts ‘ 

of the e\traordmar\' storl i' P ? n l3eir ruiln at,on » and the profits 
The suSr colomes " ? 1 pi,ts that l aboiir kto motion 
West Indies, may be compmd i 1Tiany Euro P can nations in the- 
whole produce falls shorter n ° i 10se precious v mciards Their 
can be disposed of to thnsr* ^ c ^ ectua i demand of Europe, and 
MhatissuLent to pay th e J llhn ? to 6™ moJe'tham 

sary for preparing and bnncnmr ent > P rollt and wages ntces- 
at which they are commonly 8 ^ \ 0 ™ arl ' ct > according to thc rate 
Cochm China the fa™ v mf ^ »y other pkdttce. ' In 

piastres die quintal, about thirteen 8 ^ n C ° mm0nIi sclls for tbrOC 

money, as we are told by M r p nt J billings an( ] sixpence of our 
a very careful observer of the 1 rmr- e ,,^ oya £ es d’un Plnlosophe), 
i S die quintal weiclSfr J Ure , of lhat country What 

hundred Pans pounds, or a hundred a hundrcd an d fifty to two 
a a medium, which reduces the n! sevcn tydivc Paris pounds 
nghsh to about eight shillings sterlm^ ° f the hundred weight 

frnm 0mi v° n y paid for die brown nr S T^ I10tafOUrlhpart ° f " bat 
r 0 * colonies, and not a sixth su g ars imported 

Corhi " ri C SUgar The greater narf? f what * l*» d for the . 
luna. are employed in produemg^onv 011111 ,' atCd - lands 3,1 

g com and nee, the food 



■ frHfc'ctfLriVAiioJf ot .tobacco, and Why so HicHl\ taxed 12$ 

of tile great boity of the people The respective prices of coni, 
rice, and sugar, are there probably in the natural proportion, dr in 
that which natu tally takes place m the different crops of thegreatei 
part of cultivated land, and which recompenses the landlord and 
farmer, as nearly as can be computed, according to what is usually 
the original expense of improvement and the annual expense of 
cultivation But m our sugar colonies the pnce of sugar bears no 
such proportion to that of the produce of a nee or com field either 
in Europe or m Amenca - It is commonly said that a sugar 
planter expects that the rum and molasses should defray the whole 
expense of his cultivation, aud that his sugar should be all clear 
profit If this be trac, for I pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a 
com farmer expected to defray the expense of his cultivation with 
the chaff and straw, and that the gram should be all clear profit 
We see frequently societies of merchants m London and other 
trading towns, purchase waste lands in our sugar colonies, which 
they expect to improve and cultivate with profit by means of 
factors and agents, notwithstanding the great distance and the 
uncertain returns, from the defective administration of justice m 
those countries Nobody will attempt to improve and cultivate 
in the same manner the most fertile lands of Scotland, Ireland, or 
the com provinces of North Amenca, though from the more 
exact administration of justice in those countries, more regular 
returns might be expected 

. In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is preferred 
as more profitable, than that of com Tobacco might be culti- 
vated with advantage through the greater part of Europe , but m 
almost every part of Europe it has become a pnncipal subject of 
taxation, and to collect a tax from every different farm m the 
country where this plant might happen to be cultivated, would be 
more difficult, it has been supposed, than to levy one upon its im- 
portation at the custom-house The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been most absurdly prohibited through the 
greater part of Europe, v Inch necessarily gives a sort of monopoly 
t a the countries where it is allowed , and as Virginia and Mary- 
land produce the greatest quantity of it, they share largely, though 
with some competitors, m the advantage of this monopoly The 
cultivation of tobacco, however, seems not to be so advantageous 
as that of sugar I have never even heard of any tobacco planta- 
tion that was improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who" resided m Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies send us 
home no such wealthy planters as we see frequently arrive from 
our' sugar islands Though from the preference gnen m those 
colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of com, it wou a 
appear that the effectual demand of Europe for tobacco is not 
completely supplied, it probably is more nearly so than that lor 
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sugary and though the present price of tobacco is probably -more 
than sufficient to pay the whole rent, wages, and profit necessary 
for preparing and bringing it to market, according to the rate dt 
which they are commonly paid in com land, it must not be so 
much more as the present price of sugar Our tobacco planters, 
accordingly, ha\e shown the same fear of the superabundance of 
tobacco, which the proprietors of the old \ meyards in France hate 1 
of the superabundance of wine 11} act of assembly they ha\c re- 
strained its cultivation to six thousand plants, supposed to yield 
a thousand weight of tobacco, for every negro between 'sixteen and 
sixty years of age Such a negro, over and above this quantity of 
tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of Indian corn To 
prevent the market from being oierstochcd too, they base some- 
times, in plentiful years, we are told by Dr Douglas (Summaty, 
” P f**/ 2 r s . uspccl ^ ns hcen ill informed), burnt a tcr- 
Sl nff 1 !! 7 ° f t u baCC ,° for cver >' nL 5 Fo, in the same manner as 
nere^n h tn r f S£ud t0 d ,° of Spiccs If such ' rolcnt methods are 
advinhX nr k f CP \ ip the prescnt pncc ° r tobacco, the superior 

rSbW W „n llUre mcr l,m of “">■ > f « *•» has an,, ,nll 
not probably be of long continuance J 

the IOTd"« ? lnt i ,llc rc , nlof lllc culuvalcd lend, of which 

of oTacutaated land ’v S '' l!,lts '!"= rcnl ° f 6™.er part 

less because the Innrl partlcu ' ar Produce can long afiord 

use' ST»v JS»rSj mcd, “ ,!l ) ,b ? 10 “OK* 

because the quarrt y of ] wli” CO[limonl > affords more, u IS 
to supply the effecSa? demt d h be fllKid for 11 15 t0 ° smaU , 

immediately for'hifm'llf r„™, Clpa I prorlucc of land which 
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nor the olive plantations of Italy ' 7 vmcyards of Fran ? c 

the value of these is retaliated bt u ^ XC f ept m Particular situations, 

of Britain is not much inferior to tln^V 0 ^ 0111 ’ 111 ^ plcp l ' ie fertility 

If m any countxy the common o °f e i t ^ ero ^ those two countries 
the people should be drawn bom d i favounte \ egetablc food of 
mon land, with the sZeor^l^ ° f vvhlch ‘he most com! 

, u< r h freater quantity than the mnl / S ‘? me cultu ro, produced a 
° f * e lan dlord, or the surplus ouanii^? ^ 0es of co ™> the rent 

f ' m ’ after Paying the 7 labour and' ° f f ?° d " hlch " ouM Temain 
fanner together with its ordinal nmcl rcp,aan g the stock of the 

rnami r ' 5 Vhatever was the rate ? u J d , neces sanly be'much 
tam p ta i nCd m that count ry, tins meato.^ , abour was commonly 
a rrr ,£ rea t er quantity of it, and m 1 1 SU , rp us could always mam- 

t$ f£L q T tity ° f * The kndlord . to Purchase ' 
nt y, and his command of tlm f ns rent > real power 
° f the necessaries and convent*., 
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t encies of life with which the labour of other people could supply 
'Hm, would necessarily^ be much greater 

A rice 'field produces a much greater quantity of food than the 
''most fertile corn field Two crops m the } ear from thirty to sixty 
bushels each, are said to be the ordinary produce of an acre.- 
„ Though its ' cultivation, therefore, requires much labour, a much 
' greater surplus remains after maintain mg that labour In those 
, nee cotmtnes, therefore, where nee is the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people, and where the cultivators are chiefly 
maintained with it, a greater share of this surplus should belong 
- "to’ the landlord than m com countries In Carolina, where the 
planters, as m other British colonies, are generally both farmers 
and landlords, and where rent consequently is confounded with 
'profit/ the cultivation of rice is found to be more profitable than 
that of com, though their fields produce only one crop in the year, 

* and though, from the prevalence of the customs of Europe, nee is not 
v there the common and favounte vegetable food of the people A 
' gbod ncq field is a bog at all seasons, and at one season a bog co v ered 
'-with water It is unfit either for corn, or pasture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed, for any other vegetable produce that is very useful to men , 
and the lands which are fit for those purposes are not fit for nee. 
Even m the nee countries, therefore, the rent of rice lands cannot 
regulate the rent of the other cultivated land which can never be 
' turned to the produce of that crop 
- The food produced by a field of potatoes is not inferior m 
quantity to that produced by a field of nee, and much superior 
to what is produced by a field of wheat Twelve thousand weight 
of potatoes from an acre of land is not a greater produce than two 
thousand weight of wheat. The food or solid nourishment, mdee 
which can be drawn from each of those two plants, is not altoge er 
in proportion to their weight, on account of the watery nature 0 
potatoes Allowing, however, half the weight of this roo o go o 
water, a very laige allowance, such an acre of potatoes u s i 
produce six thousand weight of solid nounshment, three imes ie 
quantity produced by the acre of wheat An acre of pota _oes is 
cultivated 1 with less expense than an acre of whea , e a > 
which generally precedes the sowing of wheat more than compen- 
sating me hoeing and other extraordinary culture v uci is c . y 
given to potatoes Should tins root ever become m ^ n )l 
Europe, like ncem some nee countnes, the common mid fa\oun 
vegetable food of the people, so as to occupy the san p P ^ 
of the lands m tillage which wheat and other sor S ^ j am } 
human food do at present, the same quantity 0 labourers 

, would maintain a much greater number of peop , remain 

-being generally fed with potatoes, a greater smp u ® 
after replacing ah the stock and mamtaimng all the labour em 
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ployed In culti\ ation A greater dme of thin smplu* too vrot'14 
belong to the landlord Popuhtnm would increase, ami rents 
Mould nse much beyond v.hal the) are at pro a nt 
The 1 md which is tit for potato >s, k fit for almost every other 
useful vegetable If the) occupied th* Name proportion of cub 
tivated land which corn docs at present, tin) would reg date, m 
the same manner, the rent of the greUer part of other r uUttvied 
land 


In some parts of Lancashire a is pretended, J lm'-t b^en fold, 
that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food lor labouring jicople than 
wheaten bread, and I luve frequently Inard pit Mint* dm tr/ne 
’r , m Scotland I am, however, somev h *t dmib'ful iff the truth 
o n Ihc common people m Siothml who arc fed with rut* 
c a * arc in general neither so strong nor so handsome ns the 
J of pc ? lc 1,1 Ln d> m«l "ho are fed v ith wheaten bread 
the samp so '" cII > nor lo °^ so well , and as (hue »3 not 

cotmfri •'c p crcncc between the people ol fashion til the two 
common ne^l? Cnf e stun 10 >how , that the food of the 

stitution L tw of n COt mt m not so Sl,llal>lc lo tfw bnnifln ton* 

but it seems neighbours of the same rank in England. 

porters, and coal-hcaurJ " 'm lanl , TiW 

women who live hr nm ^ , m , d, ' n ’ AIul diose unfortunate 

beautiful women nahaul m . I n ° s ! r °! >t,rcsl mcn and thc ma * 1 
die greater part of them ilm li ^ dominions, are said to he, 

land, who are gencrallv ’i ! i 'a u " < ‘ sl ranlk of People m Ire 
more decisive proof of u s '„!! l \‘ s r °° l No ,ur >d ran aflord rt 
peculiarly suitable to the h altl^T <|uallt v, or ot its being 
difficult to presenc notat , V ‘ K mmi » constitution ft .1 

store them like com for two onl ? ' * * L Jcar ’ nml ltn POSSib!e to 
not being able to sell them beforpTl” 0 ^\°^ r ' l he fcarof 
vation, and is, perhaps the rl>, r ^ rot ’ discourages their culli-' 
in any great country like breach .,° )Sla( ^ 10 their ever becoming 
die different ranks^f the people * pnnc,pal 'Actable food of all 


som/twes docs not \ afford Rcnt°(I\Z^ W r' c// i01Hdi,1! ^ rd’ir, a 

t ir) UC ai°lJ and Mlllch alwavs f °°, d secniC: lo 1m ‘ die or 

te landlord Other S ortsofnnl ecesSari, >’ a«brds some rent 

*T' ma > according to Si? SQnicl,m ^ may, nnd soir 
After food, clothinr circumstances. 

ma S d , n Smg 1116 thc great wants 

canned an T lodglA S t0 nraLh^amr" afi ? rd l l M c malCnals 

In us safirs: 
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Dumber of people than it can supply with those materials, at least 
in the way which they require them, and are wiling to pay for 

_ ™ f t ie one state > therefore, there is always a superabund 
?nce of those materials, which are frequently, 'upon that account, 
01 little or no value 4 ’ t ' n — <*• ' 


( In the other, there is often a scarcity, which 
, ' an y augments their Value In the one state a great part of 

them is thrown away as useless, and the price of what is used is 
^-considered as equal only to the labour and expense of fitting it for 
t use, and can, therefore, afford no rent to the landlord In the 
otner they are all made use of, and there is frequently a demand 
or more than can be had Somebody is alu ays willing to give 
y^iorelor every, part of them than what is sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of bringing them to market Their price, therefore, can 
affind some rent to the landlord 

0 . J ke skins of the' "larger animals were the original materials of 
clothing. Among nations of hunters and shepherds, therefore, 
u ose food consists chiefly in the flesh of those animals, every 
many by providing himself with food, provides himself with the 
materials of more clothing than he can wear If there was no 
; foreign commerce, the greater part of them would be thrown 
j away as things of no yalue Tins was probably the case among 
t-he hunting nations of North America, before their country was 
discovered by the Europeans, with whom they now exchange their 
, Ntrpius peltry, for blankets, firearms, and brandy, which gives it 
some value In the present commercial state of the known world, 
the most barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land property 
is .established, have some foreign commerce of this kind, and find 
among their wealthier neighbours such a demand formal! the 
; materials of clothing, which their land produces, and which can 
neither be wrought up nor consumed at home, as raises their pnee 
above what it costs to send them to those wealthier neighbours 
It affords, therefore, some rent to the landlord When the greater 
part of the highland cattle were consumed on their own hills, the 
exportation of their hides made the most considerable article of 
the commerce of that country, and what they were exchanged for 
afforded some addition to the rent of the highland estates. The 
wool of England, which in old times could neither be consumed 
nor wrought up at home, found a market in the then wealthier and 
jnore industrious country of Flanders, and its price afforded some- 
thing to the rent of the land which produced it In countries not 
better cultivated than England was then, or than the High hands of 
^Scotland are now, and which had no foreign commerce, the ma- 
terials of clothing would evidently be so superabundant, that a 
great part of them w ould be tlirown away as useless, and no part 
could afford any rent to the landlord 

, The, materials of lodging cannot always be transported to so 
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•'indof the coasts oi the P-,1 .ret . ' ,m5 ™ 

Great Bnlun which thu Ini' * ml • ?*"* M * l «»>’ W «* 

afford some rent to thur propnLT ,r ’ h ° W ' 0ml lUir ^>' 

people whom their" prolhme can <? .1’'°* liT } i ' >l ,' n *' r ^tndirr of 
Bon to tliat of those whom it r- ( „ !n i -°> M propor- 

Jt is easj to find the ncccss-irx *?! !• ", ,lcn ! ^ iV V r ”' 
tllese at hand, it , na , oftu/i To' T 1 Kin * 5!fW P> 

parts even of the British demun ^ '* l,,,ru ^ to '•‘••d tyy? fn -.tn;a*i 

dothin^ the shins of animals Jm nnn 1 ‘ ,f * an i ,! '- t^-vt te* of 

dress and prepare them for U se q tT L *.w re hl.unr to 

hitf 1 dUl Araon S savage and bi r h' V ‘ 0 I5nt> ictptiri ft 

? ore j ,laB a hundredth part rj Ill »«lre(Hh or 

™ be sufficient to nro\idi> ti! U of !^ c 1 ' ll, °i'r of the whole' nar. 

pmf S r ° ErM “ l ,art of u^'L”:!, 1 ' U ' l i)i cl ,' , ‘ ll “ 1 - ■ lml ,,,J W 

food • rcqucm ’> “more 'V 

2j ut ^ h t0 provide them with 

d C1 °thmg end lod glnff L ^ ° l J l « " ants and Unass 
fa ln £) household furniture, and what 
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is^caiied eqmpjig 6 , are the principal objects of the greater part of 
^those wants and fancies The nch man consumes no more food 
man ins poor neighbour In quality it may be very different, and 
to select and prepare it may require more labour and art , but in 
Quantity it is very nearly the same But compare the spacious 
palace -and;great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and the few 
Rigs of the other, and you will be sensible that the difference 
-between their clothing, lodging, and household furniture, is almost 
as great m quantity as it is in quality. The desire of food is 
limited m* every man by the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach , but the desire of the conveniences and ornaments of 
building, dress, equipage, and household furniture, seems to have 
. no limit or certain boundary Those, therefore, who have the 
command of more food than they themselves can consume, are 
always willing to exchange the surplus, or, what is the same thing, 
the price of it, for gratifications of this other kind What is over 
and above satisfying the limited desire, is given for the amusement 
6 f those desires. which cannot be satisfied, but seem to be alto- 
gether endless The poor, m order to obtain food, exert them- 
selves to gratify those fancies of the nch, and to obtain it more 
certainly, they vie with one another in the cheapness and perfec- 
tion of their work The number of workmen in a eases with the 


increasing quantity of food, or with the growing improvement and 
cultivation of the lands , and as the nature of their business admits 
of the -utmost subdivisions of labour, the quantity of materials 
which they can work up, increases 111 a much greater proportion 
than their numbers Hence arises a demand for every sort of 
materials which human invention can employ, either usefully or 
ornamentally, m building, dress, equipage, or household furniture, 
for the fossils and minerals contained in the bowels of the earth, 
thejprecious metals, and the precious stones Food is m thi 6 
manner, not only the original source of rent, but every other part 
of the.pioduce of land which afterwards affords rent, domes that 
part of its value from the improvement of the poweis of labour in 
producing food by means of the improvement and the cultivation 
cf the land 


- Those other parts of the produce of land, however, -which after- 
wards afford rent, do not afford it always Even in improved and 
cultivated countries, the demand for them is not always such as to 
afford a greater part than what is sufficient to pay the labour, 
and replace, together with its ordinary profits, the stoc' wnci 
must be employed m bringing them to market Whether 1 is o 
is not such, depends upon different circumstances , 

kVhether a coal mine, for example, can afford anv ren , ep 
partly upon its fertility, and partly upon its situation _ 

A mine of any kind may be sa.d to bf f 'ther fertile or barren. 
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sullicient to defra) the expni e u* e ,-i< 
the mme \>> the orduur,, ortui'i-'M. 
of labour, but tn an ml uni e« mtn .h 
either good roads or v ater-< an >ge h % 

Coals are a less anceible 1 al tin 
be less wholesome I he expi *' • <• 1 ■ 1 ' 
arc consumed, must guitrilq 1 m <• n\u ' hit 1 
The price of wood, again, \art> s \ ih t »* 
nearl) in the same manner, and tvi'ih 
as the price of cattle In its rude b~„nu 
every country is covered with v.ood whith 
brance of no value to the landlord who woibl glad!) ! 

to anybody for the cutting \s agrnuluue advance., th'* v^ l0t 
arc partly cleared bj the progress of tillage, *nl parti*, go to decay 
m consequence of the increased number uf i ittie Tbov\ tbOUj-'ts 
they do not increase in the seme proportion *s torn v.htl’h lH 
altogether the acquisition of human industry, act niultqalj under 
the care and protection of men, v ho store up tn the scr Ml t»* 
plenty what ma> mamtain them in that of na-ci t>, v ho through 
the whole jear furnish them with a gicaler quantity of food than 
uncultivated nature provides for them, and who, In destroying and 
extirpating their enemies, secure them in the free'enioyntcnt Of a1| 
that she provides Numerous herds of cattle, when, "bowed 
to wander through the woods though they do not dcstioy the old 
trees, hinder any joung ones from eoming'up, so that m the course, 
of a century or two the whole forest goes to rum '1 he icardtv of 
wood then raises its pnee It affords a good rent, and tbit 
landlord sometimes finds that he can scarce emplo) lus best land*? 
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'taore advantageously than in growing barren timber, of which the 
greatness ot the profit often compensates the lateness of the 
"returns This seems m the present times to be nearly the state of 
things m several parts of Great Britain, where the profit of planting 
„is found to be equal to that of either com or pasture The advan- 
tage which the landlord derives from planting, can nowhere 
exceed, at least for any considerable time, the rent which these 
, could afford him, and in an inland country which is highly cul- 
tivated, it wall frequently not fall much short of this rent Upon 
the sea-coast of a well-improved country, indeed, if coals can 
conveniently be had for fuel, it may sometimes be cheaper to 
bring barren timber for building from less cultivated foreign 
countries, then to raise it at fyome In the new town of Edinburgh, 
Built w lthm these few years, there is not, perhaps, a single stick of 
Scotch timber 

Whatever may be the price of wnod, if that of coals is such that 
the expense of a coal-fire is nearly equal to that of a -wood one, we 
may be assured, that at that place, and in these circumstances, the 
pnce of coals is as high as it can be. It seems to be so in some 
of the inland parts of England, particularly m Oxfordshire, where 
it is usual to mix coals and wood together, and wdiere the difference 
*in the expense of those two sorts of fuel cannot, therefore, be very 
great. 

Coals, in the coal countnes, are everywhere much below this 
highest pnce If they were not, they could not bear the expense 
of a distant carnage, either by land or by water A small quantity 
only could be sold, and the coal masters and coal proprietors find 
it more for their interest to sell a great quantity at a price 
somewhat above the lowest, than a small quantity at the highest 
The most fertile coal-mine, too, regulates the price of coals at all 
the other mines in its neighbourhood Both the propnetor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one that he can get a greater 
rent, the other that he can get a greater profit, by somewhat under- 
selling all their neighbours Their neighbours are soon obliged to 
sell at the same pnce, though they cannot so w r ell afford it, 
and though it always diminishes, and sometimes takes away both 
their rent and their profit Some u r orks are abandoned, others 
can afford no rent, and can be w rought only by the proprietor 

The low-est price at w'hich coals can be soldffor any considerable 
time is, Jibe that ofiall other commodities, the pnce which is barely 
sufficient to replace, together with its ordinary profits, the stock 
which must be employed 111 bnngmg them to market At a coal- 
mine for which the landlord can get no lent, and which he must 
work himself, or at a loss, the pnce of coals must generally be 
nearly about this price 

Rent, even wdiere eoals afford one, has generally a smaller share 
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upon its situation lhe um^ md oinumn l^c phubm s me- h 
when separated from the u r c, art r o vale abb- ib ip * >h > - ^ . 
generally bear the expense of a «c v hm/ 5 ml ,a>vl m ‘«w m 1 ' , 
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in the neighbourhood ot the m...i, 

world. 'lhe copper of Japan nnVu 

in Europe, the iron of Spam m tb vt t f ( hi t nvi Pern, si.ti to 1 ' 
silver of Peru finds its ua\, not onl) to i tsropt, b‘,H fnvn 
to China 

lhe pnee of coals m Wi'-'morctmd cr •shtop hire r*At* h 
little efiect oil their price at \< luinks md their pno 5i*J thf 
Lionnois can lia\e none -n all Ina prodm ‘urt- of M'dt dietaftt 
coal-mines can never I h l»rc»ti r *liitpio<otn{u*UM»n'tt*th fn*»* another* 
But the productions of the mou distant metallic m re - tre.jutmtly 
may, and m fact common l) are 1 he p'ire, there for* of the 
coarse, and still more that of the premia-. nutth, nt the most 
fertile mines in the norld, must ncocssanU more or lo ~ n’t< rt 'bsrit 
price at cyct) other in it lhe pn< t‘ ot copper to JajKUt oM^t 
have some influence upon its price at the* copper mute* w Europe, 
lhe price of silver m Pcm, or the qmnMv either 01 Ijtbmir t>r of 
other goods which it will purchase there, must have "101110 influence 
on its price, not only at the sther mines of Europe but at those of 
Uuna After the discover)' of the mines of Pent, the u\\ vt mine' 3 
of Europe were, the greater pan of than, abandoned. The a a\ue 
of silver was so much reduced that their produce could no longer 

fnnH llTr? ° f v ' or .V n ^ r lht - m > or replace with a profit, the 
ood, clothes lodging, and necessaries w Inch were consumed tr» tb.il 

C '°" T , hls " as rixe case i 00 w ah tiie mints of Cuba and St 

'™" S » a f n ,? c;ca ' ulh ancient mines of Peru, after' thi 
uiscovery of those of Potow 

JET*?!? eveiy , T Ul1 at anme, tlicreforc, bung regti 

uorid than AT n re by A pncc al Uie «wst fertile mine m th 
" °r ( that 13 aaual, y nought, n can at the greater part of mine 
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do, very little more than pay the expense of working, and can 
seldom -afford, a x cry lugh rent to the landlord Rent, accordingly, 
seems at the greater part of mines to have but a small share in the 
price of the coarse, and a still smaller m that of the precious 
metals. Labuur,nnd profit make up the greater part of both A 
Sixth part of the gross produce may be reckoned the average rent 
of the tin mines of Cornwall, the most fertile that are known 
in the world, as we are told by the Rev Mr Borlace, vice-xvarden 
of the stannaries. Some, he says, afford more, and some do not 
afford so much A sixth part of the gross produce is the rent too 
of sex era! xery fertile lead mines in Scotland 

In the sther mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and Ulloa, 
the proprietor frequently exacts no other acknowledgment from the 
undertaker of the mine, but that he wall grind the ore at his mill, 
paying him the ordinary multure or pnee of grinding Till 1 7 3 
indeed, the tax of the king of Spain amounted to one-fifth ot the 
standard silver, which till then might be considered as the rea 
rent of the greater part of the silver mines of Pern the richest 
which have been known in the world If there had been no ax, 
this fifth would naturally have belonged to the landlord, and many 
mines might liaxe been wrought which could not then e wro H£ ^ 
because they could not afford this tax Ihc tax o ie 
_ of Cornwall upon tin is supposed to amount to more than five i per 
cent , or one twentieth pari of the value, and whatever may 
proportion, it would naturally too belong to the propne ^ 
'mine, if tm was duty free J3ut if you add one- \yen f 

- sixth, jou will find that the whole average rent : of the tm mine f 
Cornwall, was to the xvholc average rent of the « s 
Peru, as thirteen to twelve But the silver mines of Pffuan not 
now able to pay even this low rent, and the ax p upon 

i73 6 > reduced from one-fifth to one-tent i letaxofone- 

sihei too gives more temptation to smugg mg er m ' t he 

twentieth upon tin, and smuggling must b Kma of 

precious than in the bulky commodity ® , , o( - t p e 

Spain accordingly is said to be very ill pai , Qp a p] c makes 

of Cornwall x ery well Rent, therefore, it P ro ^2; es n than 

a greater part of the price of tm at the mos world 5 After 

it does of silver at the most fertile silver mine ^jfPercut mines, 

replacing the stock empioyedm working w]uch remains 
together with its ordinaiy profits, j precious 

to the proprietor, is greater m the course than m P 

metal * > . of silver mines 

Neither are the profits of the un ‘ respectable and 

commonly very great m Peru The sa ^ person undef- 

-xvell informed authors acquaint us, tha p y } 00 ked upon 

takes to w ork a new mine m Peru, he is universally 
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as a man destined to bankruptcy and rum, and is upon that 
account shunned and avoided by everybody Mining, it seems, is 
considered there in the same light as here as a lottery in w hifch 
the prizes do not compensate the blanks, though the greatness ol. 
some tempts many adventurers to throifr away their fortunes in such 


unprosperous projects 

As the sovereign, however, derives a considerable part of 
Ins revenue from the produce of silver mines, the law in Peru 
gives every possible encouragement to the discovery and working 
of new ones Whoever discovers a new mine is entitled to 
measure off 246 feet in length, according to what he supposes to 
be the direction of the vein, and half as much m breadth He': 

u e = S r Pnet0r i* US P 0rtl0n the mine, and can work 
an r acknow |f d ffment to the landlord 1 he in- 1 

S ' f Cornual! has given occasion to a regulation 

mclo cd 1 n4,T e kmd m V hat ancient duch y waste Ind un- 
its limits to an ) r P erson who discovers a tin mine, may mark out 

1 he bounder ?* tent ’ } vhlch 15 <* 1Ied funding a Dime ‘ 
cither work it himself ^ ^ P ro P netor of the mine, and may 
the consent of the n ° r 14 m * ease to another without* 

acknoMwJpnen^mustbena^d ^ lan< V° whom a ^ sma11 

tions the sacred nghts of nnva!e° n "’° rklng 14 In both regula- - 
supposed interests of the public $aCnficed t0 the 

ment is given in Peru to f evenue Tbe same encourage- 
mmes, and in gold the and working of new gold 
part of the standard metal ^ amounts only to a twentieth 

tenth, as m silver, but it was wfi ?i" Ce a fiftb > and afterwards a 
even the lowest of these two tav d rf tbe worb could not .bear 
same authors, Frezicr and Ulloa! V S rare ’ hcnvever > sa y the 
lus fortune by a silver it is ° r lld a P erson "ho has made 
done so by a gold ’ mine T , muck mrer to find one who has 

th Vu h ,° lc rent "hich is paid hJ if t " enneth P art seems to be * 

m Chilt and Peru Gold Joo * e f eater P art of the gold 

hum even silver, not only™ f. ch more Ilabl e to be smuggled 

!n C J h pro P° n!oa to its bulk b.?| Unt ° f the su P cnor value of the 
but' hi 1 naturc produces it ’silver 11 account tbe peculiar way, 

I gJ i L f 10st otl,Cr metals J I ls ), erv seldom found virgin, 
r bod >> from which it 4 Irn gener . a i 1 ) mineralized with some 
qt an mesaswiUpaj for the cxn , to it m such 

work eh °P crallor > "hich cannot w b ^ a ver ^ babon ous arid ’ 

i?il 1 c / c «edforthe pJZe cam «* on but m the , 

therefore ex P ose d*to the 
bulk^ Urgin ^ is sometime ’ ? n tkc ^otrary, is almost 

lnrt Ji atK 5 1 CM "hen maed m n° und 5n P'cces of some 
1 > rtidcs with sand, eanli, and other * 3nd almosL ^sensible 

extraneous bodies, it can be 
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separated from them by a very short and simple operation, which 
can be carried on m any private' house by anybody w ho is 
possessed of a small quantity of mercury If the king’s tax, 
“therefore,' is but ill paid upon silver, it is likely to be much worse 
paid upon gold, and rent must make a much smaller part of the 
price of gold, than even of that of silver 

The lowest price at which the precious metals can be sold, 
or the -smallest quantity of other goods for which they can be ex- 
changed during any considerable fame, is regulated by the same 
principles which fix the lowest ordinary price of all other goods 
The stock which must be employed, the food, clothes, and 
lodging which must be consumed m bringing them from the mine 
to the market, determine it It must at least be sufficient to 
replace that stock with the ordinary profits Their highest pnce, 
however, seems not to be necessarily determined by anything but 
The actual scarcity or plenty of those metals themselves It is not 
< determined by that of any other commodity m the same manner 
as the pnce of coals is by that of wood, beyond which no scarcity 
can ever raise it Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain 
degree, and the smallest bit of it may become more precious 
thah a diamond, and exchange for a greater quantity o o ler 


g 4he demand for those metals anses partly from their utility and 
partly from their beauty If you except iron, they are more use- 
ful than perhaps any other metal As they are less ha e o 
and impurity, they can more easily be kept clean, an e u 
either 'Of the table or the kitchen are often upon that acc ™ 
moie agreeable when made of them A silv er oi 1 er , 
cleanly than a lead, copper, or tin one, an , ie S Their 
would render a gold boiler still better than a S1 ve renders 
principl6 merit, however, arises from their beauty, f urm ture 
them peculiarly fit for the ornaments 0 ress ‘ 

No paint or die can give so splendid colour J? . % yy lt h 
ment of their beauty is greatly enhanced by t eir nc y, es 

the greater part of rich people the chief epjojment of nches 

consists m the parade of nches, which in J marks 

so complete as when they appear to possess ° j n t j lCJr 

of opulence which nobody can possess bu e useful or 

eyes the ment- of an object which is m any egr ^ _ eat ] a p our 
beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its scarcity, o y f? c f lt> a 
“which it requires to collect any, considera fr Such ob- 

labour which nobody can afford to pay bu price 'than things 

,jects they are walling to purchase at a S P jp esc q U a- 
much more beautiful and useful, but ongm al foundation of 

hfaes of utility, beauty, and scarcity, are ^ 0 f other 

the high pnce of those metals, or of the great quantity o 
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It i$ otherwise' m estates above ground, The value both 
M'tn*‘ir produce and of their rent is in proportion to their 
absolute, and nut to their relative fertility The land which pro- 
duu-s a tertnm quantity of food, clothes, and lodging, can alwajs 
feed, clothe, ind lodge a < erl.un number of people and whatever 
nnu be the proportion of the landlord, it will always give him 
a proportionable connnind of the labour of those people, and of 
the commodities with which that labour can supply him "The 
vniae of the most birren lands is not diminished by the neighbour- 
hood vf the most ferule On the contrary, it is generally increased 
hv Jt "1 he great number of people maintained by the fertile 
lands afford n market to many parts of the produce of the barren, 
winch they coukl- never have found among those whom their pro- 
duce alone could maintain. 

W intevur increases the fertility of land in producing food, 
increases not only the value of the lands upon which the improve- 
ment is bestowed, but contributes likewise to increase that of 
man) other lands, In creating a new demand for their produce 
Flic abundance of food, of which, in consequence of the lmprove- 
tncnr of 1 md, many people lnve the disposal beyond what they 
themselves can consume, is the great cause of the demand both 
for the precious metals and the precious stones, as well as for 
every other convemenc) and ornament of dress, lodging, household 
furniture and equipage Food not only constitutes the principal 
put of ihe riches of the world, but it is the abundance of food 
which gives the principal part of their value to many other sorts of 
riches 'I he poor inhabitants of Cuba and St Domingo, when 
they were first discovered by the Spaniards, used to wear little bits 
of gold as ornaments m their hair and othei parts of their dress 
The) seemed to value them ns we would do any little pebbles of 
somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to consider them 
as just worth the picking up, but not worth the refusmg to 
anybody who asked t hem T hey gav c them to their new guests at 
the first request, without seeming to think they had made them 
any very valuable present They were astonished to observe the 
rage of the Spaniards to obtain them, and had no notion that 
there could anywhere be a country in which many people had the 
disposal of so great a superfluity of food, so scanty always among 
themselves, that for a very small quantity of those glittering 
baubles they would willingly give as much as might maintain 
a whole family for many years Could they have been made 
to understand this, ,the passion of the Spaniards would not 
have surprised them 


Pari III . — Of the Vaiiations in the Pi oporiion between the 
f effective Values of that soil of Produce which always affords rent . , 
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and of that which sometimes does and some/ tvtes docs not a fori tent 
— The increasing abundance of food, m consequence of increasing 
improvement and cultivation, must necessarily increase the 
demand for e\ery part of the produce of land which is not food, 
and which can be applied either to use or to ornament In 
the whole progress of improvement, it might therefore be ex- 
pected, that there should be only one \anatiou in the comparable 
values of those two difterent sorts of produce 'I he mine of that 
sart some ’- imes docs and sometimes docs not afford rent 
should constantly rise m proportion to that which alums affords 
some rent As art and industry advance, the materials of clothing 
i the r? ul fossils and minerals of the earth, the 
be more*™ i S 3nd precious stoncs > should gradually come to 
a ™°mr and more m demand, should gradually exchange for 

gradually her ° f f °° rl > or in odier ^ords, should 

the case with n , and deare r This accordingly lias been 

would have been°th ° tiese ^ hln S s u P on most occasions, and 
J h T 6 Wth a11 ° f thcm up ™ ^ occasions, if 
supply of some of th n ° l upon , some occasions increased the 
demand ° f them m a sllU ^atcr proportion than the 

increase with °the mcreasma unT 7 ’ f ° r example » " lU 'necessarily 
country round about it, esneciahvlf popn]at, °n of 111(1 
neighbourhood But th^Lh, ' / U f 10uld be die only one m the 

should not be another within ath™ S ' K< T m ? C ’ cvcn thoil S h tlieie 
cessanly increase with the , mrv 0Usan d miles of it, will not lic- 
it is situated, The markpt ement die country in which 
can seldom extend more th™ r ° produce of a freestone quarry - 
demand must generally be m n C,V mi cs round about it, and the 
population of that small district™ 1 p rt . 10 ? t0 lllc improvement and , 
o a silver mine may extend nwr ,!\ e market for the produce 
he world in general, therefore hi* j" h ° e kncnvn " orld Unless 
thp U atl ° n ’ tke dema nd for silver adl ,’ ancin g ln nnproi ement and - 
the Impr<n ement even of a lamp r ' gl not ke at ad increased by 
he mine Even though ln the neighbourhood of 

covered ° f lts im provement g n Cneral v,ere improving, yet 
covered, much more fertile tv,. ement > ne " mines should be dis- 

™I ^ e , f mand S *?S! h,Ch h “ d VnoSi before, 
real^nne * g 'r lacre ase in so murh neccssan ty increase, yet the 
Oil ant if v 6 tlat metal might P ro P or bon, that the 

chase nr’ 3 pound Avei ght of § it fb^ UEd y / alI > diat is, any given* 
exchan ' ? mnianda SIna ller ^ gradually pur- * 
Part of^ttr ° r a , smader and a smaller n 3 ? r T^ntity of labour, or 
silver m tt, 6 Suksistence of the M 1n ? Uantll -L 0 ^ com, the principal 

silver is the commercial and cmhze^n^ ? e *** mW for 

ivinzed part of the world, , 
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If, by the general progress of improvement, the demand of this 
market should increase, while at the same time the supply did not 
increase in the same proportion, the value of silver would gradually 
rise in proportion to that of com Any given ^quantity of silver 
would exchange for a greater and a greater quantity of corn , the 
average money price of com would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper. 

Iff on the contrary, the supply, by some accident, should increase 
for many years together m a greater proportion than the demand, 
that metal would gradually become cheaper and cheaper, or, in 
other words, the average money price of com would, in spite of all 
improvements, gradually become dearer and dearer But if, on the 
other hand, the supply of the metal should mcrease nearly m the 
same proportion as the demand, it would continue to purchase or 
exchange for nearly the same quantity of com, and the average 
money price of com would, in spite of all improvements, continue 
very nearly the same 

These three seem to exhaust all the possible combinations of 
events which can happen in the progress of improvements , and 
during the course of the four centuries preceding the present, if we 
may judge by what has happened both m France and m Great 
Britain, each of those combinations seems to have taken place in 
the European market, and nearly in the same order too m which 
I have here set them down 


Dig? ession concerning the Vai rations in the Value of Silver during 
the Course of the Four last Centuries 
First Period — In 1350, and for some time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat m England seems not to have been 
estimated lower than four ounces of silver, Tower- weight, equal to 
about twenty shillings of our present money From this price it 
seems to have fallen gradually to two ounces of silver, equal to 
about ten shillings of our present money, the price at which we 
find it estimated m the beginning of the sixteenth century, and at 
which it seems to have continued to be estimated till about 157° 
In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III , was enacted what is 
. called, The Statute of Labourers In the preamble it complains 
much of the insolence of servants, who endeavoured to raise 
their' wages upon their masters It therefore ordains, that all 
servants and labourers should for the future be contented wi a 
the same wages and liveries (liveries in those times signified, no„ 
only clothes, but provisions) which they had been accustomed o 
receive in the 20th year of the king, and the four preceding years , 
that upon This account their livery wheat should nowhere be es- 
timated higher than tenpence a bushel, and that it should always 
be in the option of the master to deliver them either the wheat or 
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the money Tenpence a bushel, therefore, had, m the 25th oi 
Eduard III, been reckoned a very moderate price of uhfeat, 
since it required a particular statute to oblige servants to accept 
of it m exchange for their usual livery of provisions, and it bad 
been reckoned a reasonable pnee ten years before that, or, in the 
16th tear of the king, the term to which the statute refers But 
m the 16th year of Eduard III , tenpence contained about halt 
an ounce of silver, Tower-weight, and was nearly equal to halt a 
crown of our present money Four ounces of silver, Towtr- 
weight, therefore, equal to six shillings and eightpence of the 
money of those times, and to near twenty shillings of that of flic 
present, must have been reckoned a moderate price for the quar- 
ter of eight bushels 

This statute is surely a better e\ idence of what w as reckoned 
in those times a moderate pnee of grain, than the prices of sdrtie 
particular years which hav e generally been recorded by Instonahs 
and other writers on account of their extraordinary dearness 01 
cheapness, and from which, therefore, it is difficult to form any^ 
judgment concerning what may have been their ordinary pnee 
There are, besides, other reasons for believing that in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and for some time before, the 
common pnee of wheat was not less than four ounces of silver the 
quarter, and that of other gram m proportion 
In 1309, Ralph de Bom, Prior of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 

1 S lve a feast upon his installation day, of w Inch William Thom has 
preserved, not only the bill of fare, but the prices of many parti- 
culars In that feast were consumed, 1st, Fifty-three quarters of 
wheat, which cost nineteen pounds, or seven shillings and two- 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-and- twenty shillings and six 
wWw °r. ? Ur present money, 2dij, Fifty -eight quarters of malt, 
ter pnn-ii seventeen pounds ten shillings, or six shillings a quar- 
Tw'enL nnarf out ; ei ghteen shillings of our present money, 3dly, 
a quSe? emSf T' " cost Pounds, or four shillings 
The nnces of rmit a ^ )0 ! lt tv> e ^ ve shillings of our present money 

«ST%Z *“ 

dearness or'chM™ 1 ' 01 ’ r £ cor ded on account of their extraordinary 
paid for larce auantvh’ ^ U r aTe mentl °ned as the prices actuall] 
Ss magnificence * ° f gram COns unied at a feast famous fo 

statute cidied 61 ^ T/J ^Assi-e of ^*7 ’ was revive d an ancien 

m the ^ ^ *e kmg say 

sometime kings of Enelanri n ln time hls progenitors 
least as the time ofhisVandfathVV* 0 ^ 1 ^ llierefore > as old a 
^ old as the coyest. Si?!" 1 ' 11 ■ and bee 

gulates the u.M.rc of bread accordin 
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As the prices of wheat may happen to be, from one shilling to 
twenty shillings the quarter of the money of those times But 
statutes of this kind are generally presumed to provide with equal 
care for all deviations from the middle pnce, for those below it as 
well as for those above it Ten shillings, therefore, containing 
six ounces of silver, Tow er-w eight, and equal to about thirty shil- 
lings of our present money, must upon this supposition, have been- 
reckoned the middle pnce of the quarter of wheat when this statute 
was firit enacted, and must have continued to be so in the 51st of 
Henry III We cannot therefore be very wrong in supposing 
that the middle pnce was not less than one-third of the highest 
pnce at which this statute regulates the price of bread, or than six 
shillings and eight pence of the money of those times, containing 
, four ounces of sih er, Tower-weight 

From these different facts we have some reason to conclude, 
that about the middle of the fourteenth century, and for a con- 
siderable time before, the ordinary pnce of the quarter of wheat 
was not supposed to be less than four ounces of silver, Tower weight 
From about the middle of the fourteenth to the beginning of 
the sixteenth centur}, what was reckoned the reasonable and 
moderate, that is the ordinary or average price of wheat, seems to 
ha\ e sunk gradually to about one-half of this price, so as at last to 
have fallen to about 202 of silver, Tower-weight, equal to about 
ten shillings sterling It continued to be estimated at this pnce 
till about 1570 . 

In the household book of Henry, the fifth Earl of Northumber- 
land, drawrn up in 1512, there are two different estimations of 
wheats In one of them it is computed at six shillings and eight- 
pence the quarter, in the other at five shillings and eightpetfce only 
In 1512, six shillings and eight pence contained only Two ounces 
ot silver, Tower-w eight, and w ere equal to about ten shillings of 
our present money 

From the 25th of Edw'ard III to the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, during the space of more than tw r o hundred years, six 
shillings and eight pence, it appears from several different statutes, 
had continued to be considered as what is called the moderate and 
reasonable, that is the ordinary or average price of wheat The 
quantity of silver, how r ever, contained m that nominal sum w r as, 
dunng the course of this period, continually diminishing, in con- 
sequence of some alterations winch w'ere made in the com But 
the increase of the value of silver had, it seems, so far compensated 
the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the same nominal 
sum, that the legislature did not think it w r orth while to attend to 

this circumstance - . , 

Thus in 1436 it was enacted, that wheat might be exported with- 

* Out a licence when the pnce was so low as six shihmgs and eight- 
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s bd, which did not then contain tuopcnnyworth more silvei 
hin c TT nommal sum does at present But it had soon 
uie en d i at t0 restrain the exportation of wheat till the pncc 
,1 f iei 7 °T’ " as ’ m rea htv, to prohibit it altogether, In 1562, 

allowed from ° f L1 ! zaball > lho exportation of wheat was 

not exceed to<? ii i° rtb " huiL \ cr thc P nce of the quarter should 
SE S containing ncarlj the same quantity of siher as 

been considered « wha?! * ThlS P * cc had at «*» 

It agrees'nearlv ^h'rlm 'i Callcd *« tenable pnce of wheat 
book in 1512 y estimation of thc Northumberland House 

manner, much lower m thiTend P f C i °i grain uas > m the same 
the sixteentli century than m thp t f * ' C fiftecntb and beginning of 
observed both by Mr Dupre dc'st C -f f nlUnes P, re ? edm & has been 
the Essay on the Police of rv, St ‘ r aUr> and by tbe author of 
Penod, had probably sunk m tW ItS pnce ’ dunn S lhe same 
part of Europe same manner through the greater 

This nse m the value nf „ 1 

™ay either haie been oU '5 ln Proportion to that of com, 
emand for that metal, m consenni 261 r t0 tbe in crease of the 
S w ltIVatl0n ’ the supply m the m? °[ i lncreasm s improvement 
before , or, the demand^ continui™ 631 !! 11110 C0ntinilln o the same 
; Cbeea owlQ g altogether to the ^ ¥*** 35 before > * may 
unrld u greater P art ^ the mines Fnfif dlminutl0n of the sup- 
worlfi mucb exhausted and r ^ Tvete tben bn own m the 

hi nri 2 *4“ much lncr eased ’ 0 rit ^^Tmntly the expense of 
i- f nd P artI y to the other J m y have be en owing partly to 

greater’ the J 5ft i enth and be giQning h oi\^ ,OClrcumstan ces gP Inihe 
form n fi art ° f Euro P e "’as app r o ar v,, tbe sixteentb cen tunes, the 

The 111311 xt bad enioved r°' Vards a more settled 

rease of security won w y ^ d for several ages before 

“>rrove mwt <nd tile l increase mlS^ Sd 

the precious metals, as well aa 
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for every other luxury and ornament, would naturally .increase 
with u e increase of nches A greater annual produce would 
require a greater quantit) of com to circulate it , and a greater 
number of rich people would require a greater quantity of plate 
and other ornaments of silver It is natural to suppose too, that 
the greater part of the mines which then supplied the European 
market with silver might be a good deal exhausted, and become 
moreexpensivem the working Many had been wrought of them 
from the time of the Romans 


It has Ixrcn the opinion, however, of the greater part of those 
wholuve written upon the prices of commodities m ancient times, 
lint from the Conquest, perhaps from the invasion of Julius Cresar, 
till the discover, of the mines of America, the \alue of silver was 
continually diminishing This opinion they seem to have been 
led into, parti)’ by the observations which they had occasion to 
make both upon (he prices of com and of some other parts of the 
rude produce of land , and partly by the popular notion, that as 
the quantity of siher naturally increases in ever)' country with the 
- increase of wealth, so its value diminishes as its quantity increases 
In their observations upon the prices of corn, three different 
xircumstanccs seem frequently to have misled them 
I In ancient times almost all rents were paid in kind, ma 
ertatn quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, etc. It sometimes hap- 
pened, however, that the landlord would stipulate, that he should 
-be at hbcrtv to demand of the tenant cither the annual pa)mcnt 
in kind, or a certain sum of money instead of it The price at 


which the payment in kind was m this manner exchanged for a 
certain sum of money, is in Scotland called the conversion pnee 
As the option is always m the landlord to take cither the substance 
or tim price, it is necessary for the safety of the tenant, that the 
com crsion price should rather be below than above the average 
market price. In man) places, accordingly, it is not much above 
one-half of this price Through the greater part of Scotland this cus- 
tom still continues with regard to poultry, and m some places with 
regard to cattle. It might probably have continued to take place 
' too with regard to com, had not the institution of the public fiars 
put an end^to it , These are annual valuations, according to the 
judgment of an assize, of the average price of all the different sorts 
of gram, and of all the different qualities of each, according to the 
actual market price m every different county This institution 
rendered it sufficiently safe for the tenant, and much more con- 
venient for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, the corn rent, 
rather at what should happen to be the pnee of the nars ot each 
year, than at any certain fixed pnee But the writers who have 
collected the prices of com m ancient times, seem frequently to 
have mistaken what is called }n Scotland the conversion pnee for 
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the actual market price Fleetwood acknowledges, upon one occa.* 
sion, that he had made this mistake, As he wrote his hook, how- 
ever, for a particular purpose, he does not think proper to make 

.1 1 fit «• ♦r-ifcr.riKinrr lli« rftnVPKIfHl ttnCO 



lilis sum 111 1423, me JCtU at «mv» lit. ■ .»,* >«, 

the same quauiity of siher as Mvtren shillings of out present 
money Butin 1562, the year at which he ends with tt, it contained 
no more than the same nominal sum does at present. 

II They have been misled In the slovenly mariner in which 
some ancient statutes of assize had been sometimes tmnscrtlicd by 
lazy copiers , and perhaps actualh competed by the legislature. 

The ancient statutes of assize c ecm to lrvc begun always w >tb 
determining what ought to be the price of bread and ale when the 
pnee of wheat and barley were at the lowest, and to have pro- 
ceeded gradually to determine what it ought to be, according as 
the pnees of those two sorts of grain should gradually nib above 
this lowest pnee But die tnnsrnbcr', of tlio^e statutes seem fre- 
quently to have thought it sulhuuit to copy the regulation as far 
as the three or four first and low cut pnees , vntng their own labour 
and judging that this was enough to show what proportion Ought 
to be observed in all higher prices. 

Thus, m the assize of bread and de of the 51st of Henry III , 
e pnee of bread was regulated n ording to the different prices 
nrn'Lfnfu? 111 °. ne shilling to twenty shillings the quarter of the 
different- ^H Se Tl But in lilc nnnu<; cnpts from which all the 
™ l 5 °r 0f thc Stat ^ te , s< l 1rcrc dmg that of Mr Ruffhend, 
bevond tfip ’ C r° pie r ^ ad nc%cr transenbed this regulation 
wlSed P ^ iK° f ? i Uc sh,1I,n 8’ Several wnters, therefore, 
that 8 the mdmJnn 1S fau t) ^^pbon, very naturally concluded 
eighteen shilling ^ f ° r SK s ^ lllin S s the quarter, equal to ubout 

*>«*■»* «■ 

same F l ”“0, enacted ncarlj about thc 

rise in the pnee of harW f regu ] atcd Recording to every sivqicncc 
quarter That four shilWc °f lW0 slllll, ngs to four shillings the 

highest pnee to which barley’ mightfreou 5 !i° l Considcred as U ? e 
and that these pnees were onlvnnl^ J nSC lt | thosc tmicSj 
portion which ought to be obJJS aS „ an ? xam P le o f pro- 

higher or lower, we may mfer W if f 0ther P nccs > ' vhethec 

‘ et sic demcep crescemi ve 1 f la$t words of thc stalute * 
expression is very s lo venly t^ Z per 5e ' dcna F 0S ’ 

That the pnee of ale is'm meanm S JS plain enough: 
‘ diminished according to everv ^ manner t0 be increased ot 

‘barley > U thTfomDosih^ 7 cT Dce 7156 or fel1 ** pnee of 
tne composition of this statute the legislature itsdf 
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seems to have been as negligent as the copiers were m the tran- 
scription of the other 

In an ancient MS of the Regiam Majestatero, an old Scotch 
law book, there is a statute of assize, in which the price of bread 
is regulated according to all the different pnces of wheat, from 
tenpence to three shillings the Scotch boll, equal to about half an 
English quarter. Tliree shillings Scotch at the time when this 
assize is supposed to have been enacted, were equal to about nine 
shillings sterling of our present money. Mr Ruddiman seems 
(pref to Anderson’s Diplomata Scotiae) to conclude from this, 
that three shillings was the highest price to which wheat ever rose 
in those times, and that tenpence, a shilling, or at most two shil- 
lings, were the ordinary prices Upon consulting the MS it ap- 
pears that all these prices are only set down as examples of the 
* proportion which ought to be observed between the respective 
prices of wheat and bread. The last words of the statute are, 
'rehqua juckcabis secundum prmscripta habendo respectum ad 
‘ pretium bladi ’ * You shall judge of the remaining cases accord- 
‘ mg to w hat is above written, having a respect to the price of corn ’ 
III. They seem to have been misled too by the very low price 
. at which wheat was sometimes sold m very ancient times , and to 
have imagined, that as its lowest price was then much lower than 
m later times, its ordinary price must likewise have been much 
lower They might have found, however, that in those ancient 
times, its highest price was fully as much above, as its lowest pnee 
was below anything that had ever been known in later times 
Thus, m 1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter of 
wheat The one is four pounds sixteen shillings of the money of 
those times, equal to fourteen pounds eight shillings of that of the 
present , the other is six pounds eight shillings, equal to nineteen 
pounds four shillings of our present money No pnee can be 
found in the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth 
century, which approaches to the extravagance of these The 
pnee of corn, though at all times liable to vanation, vanes most m 
those turbulent and disorderly societies, m which the interruption 
of all commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one 


part of the country from relieving the scarcity of another Id the 
disorderly state of England under the Plantagenets, who governed 
it from about the middle of the twelfth, till towards the.end of the 
fifteenth century, one distnet might be m plenty, while another at 
no great distance, by having its crop destroyed either by some 
accident of the seasons, or by the incursion of some neighbouring 
baron, might be suffering all the horrors of a famine , and j r et . ir 
'the lands of some hostile lord were interposed between them, tne 
one might not be able to give the least 'assistance to the other 
Under the vigorous administration of the Tudors, who governed 
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Vrxrhnd fiiirintr the latter part of the fifteenth, and thtough the 
whole of the sixteenth ccntun, no baton was powerful enough to 

dare to disturb the public security f 

The reader will fmd at the end of this chapter pH the pnte. of 
wheat which ha\e been collected by licet wood from j.o. to 
rS97ihoth inclusive, reduced to the money of the present turn », 
and digested according to the order of time, into seven divisions 
of twelve jcus cadi At the end of each division, too, he wjH 
find the average pnee of the twche ) can of which H consists In 
that long period of time, Fleetwood ins been able to collect the 
prices of no more than eight) years, so tint four > cars are wanting 
to make out the last twche years 1 have added, therefore, from 
the accounts of Eton College, the pnees of 1 59B, 1599^ rboo, and 
1601. It is the only addition which 1 base made. The reader 
wall see, that from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the sixteenth ccntur), the average price of each twelve 
years grows gradually lower and lower , and tint towards the end 
of the sixteenth centur) it begins to nst again 1 lie prices, indeed, 
which Fleetwood has been able to collect, seem to have been those 
chiefly which were remarkable for extraordinary dearness or cheap* 
ness, and I do not pretend that any \cry certain conclusion can 
be drawn from them So far, however, as they prove anything at 
all, they confirm the account which I have been endeavouring to 
give Fleetw'ood himself, however, seems, with most other writers, 
to have believed, that during all this period the value of silver, in 
consequence of its increasing abundance, was continually dimmish* 
mg The prices of com which he himself lias collected, certainly 
do not agree with this opinion 1 hey agree perfectly with that of 
Mr Dupre de St Maur, and with that which I have been endea- 
vouring to explain. Bishop Fleetwood and Mr Duprh de St. 

,^ u , r , l ^° aut hors who seem to have collected, with the 

greatest diligence and fidelity, the pnees of things m ancient times. 

fttenttw^ r CUn ° r S that > thou S h ‘^ir opinions are so very' dif 

that of J some°nt-w r ’ S( ^ U f' f rora 11)0 io ' v ’ P ncc of corn, as frorc 
I t i Pa f ° f thc mde P^ducc of land, that the 

S 3 ve^rcie^^ nfcrrcd . the 6 reat 'due of silver 11 

manufacture, was, m those m°de’ bc ? J“ d * bcitlg a SOrt ° 
than the treater of TUdC agcs > muc1 ' dearer m proportioi 
n r dtsmeaut,! sjppo* 

cattle, poStty, E atn^ ofairkmdfrtr '' d Ta° mm0d ,' U “ ’ soch ’ 
poverty and barbarism dS> eta ^ hat m tliose times 

than com is undoubtedly true ^B 0 fSf tl ? t "' b ' y ™ ch ch “P,? r 
effector thc h, g h value ^of advert tttZK&Z 
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commodities It tvas not because silver would in such times 
purchase or represent a greater quantity of labour, but because 
such commodities would purchase or represent a much smaller 
quantity than m times of more opulence and improvement Silver 
mmt certain! v be cheaper in Spanish America than m Europe , 
m the countr) where it is produced, than in the county to which 
it ’S brought at the expense of a long carnage both by land and 
by c ca, of a freight, and an insurance One and-twenly-pence 
halfjxmm <Lrhng, however, we are told by Ulloa, was, not many 
5 ears, ago. 1 at Buenos Ayres, (he price of an o\ chosen from a herd 
0; three or four hundred Sixteen shillings sterling, w e are told by 
Mr. B> ron, was the price of a good horse m the capital of Chili 
In a country naturally fertile, but of which the far greater part is 
altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all lands, etc , as they 
ran be acquired with a \ cry small quantity of labour, so they wall 
purchase but a \ cry sniall quanbl) The low' money pnee for which 

thevin.lj he sold, is no proof that the real value of silver is there very 
high, but tint the real value of those commodities is very low 

Labour, it must always he remembered, and not any particular 
commodify or set of commodities, is the real measure of the value 
both of sib cr and of all other commodities 

But in countries almost waste, or but thinly inhabited, cattle, 
poultry, game of all kinds, etc., as they are the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature, so she frequently produces them m mutJi 
greater quantities than the consumption of the inhabitantsrequinf.il. 
In such a stneof things the supply commonly exceeds the demand 
In different states of society, m different stages of improvement 
such commodities will represent, or be equivalent to, very differen t 
quantities of labour. 

In m.ery state of society, in ever)' stage of improvement, com is ' 
the production of human industry But the average produce of 
ci cry sort of industry is always suited, more or less exactly, to the 
average consumption , the average supply to the average demand 
In every different stage of improvement, besides, the raising of 
equal quantities of com m the same soil and climate, wall, at an 
average, require nearly equal quantities of labour , or what comes 
to the same thing, the price of nearly equal quantities ; the con- 
tinual increase of the productive powers of labour m an improved 
state of cultivation, being more or less counterbalanced by the 
continually increasing price of cattle, the pnncipal instrument of 
agriculture. Upon all these accounts, therefore, we may rest 
assured, Unit equal quantities of com will, in every state of society, 
m every stage of improvement, more nearly represent, or be 
equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, than equal quantities of 
any other part of the rude produce of land Com, it has already 
been observed, is, in all the different stages of wealth and im- 
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provcmenl, a more accurate measure of value than mv other com- 
moiiity or set of commodities I n nil those different r*Vt s u c Sm 
judge better of the real talue of stiver, ht com^tL Sh com 

food that is cheapest and most ■!! ^ “f >jn ^ v.hok<omc 

m the most to^^LSIJS S a ^ r n ? 1 I , » t - ?? lch ' r * *'«■ ««pt 
rewarded, makes hm ™ ' / " I,trc kb-m r « most li >Wy 

poultr> makes a still smdlcT'rmf^T ° f ,1,J * 'd’SiStwW* j 
In France, and men ,„ Scothm^ u,° f ‘V f' 1 f!t> I*'* of ,t' 
rewarded than in France the hh, ‘ * trc hf?cn,r " Letter 

%<**> except upon hohda s m ”!!^ >oor Sc!d ^ wt lmtdmFv 
The money pnee of labour tht.r cxtr, } or ^ ltnr } occasions 

the average monev price of ’ corn^ the ' ’J » C,Wn<! J inuc!i More upon 
u P° n that of & butcheTmeat S?T cncc of tl>0 

rude produce of the land 'I he n ,| \ i ° f an > othcr J^U 0 f the 
^ quantity 0 f labour which th^ ’ UC silver, the 

^ u P° n the quantity of com “h,H n ,t P " rcl,a<C) Spends mm *» 

=^??AJ[ = SiS 

d 'ra'msh« i 'T l “ u " tr > »»l> tiic i3cS£5 , s ‘ l lyr naturally in- 

i xsS w,t> mcrasK n ~ -- 1 

•» «> «** 

wealth of the ncoS f“ 1>pl > 11 . or, secondly ■Humilancc 

labour The firs [ 3- tJle Mereased ,* ’? increased 

nected with the dim ^ lese is ntfd u , cc ;Pc[r annual 
^t the second a n T“ to » f the vlConf 1 n ^‘ -™>y 

Vhen more, hi. m, < ,rw °'* «*«»'« i 

the neceSes s:iTci ‘ S tauighf In'meaT’ a Stater quantity 

■ 

^ m ,he sins 

V°f the precious metals m 
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any country arises from the increased abundance of mines, it is 
necessarily connected wnth some diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any country increases, 

. when the annual produce of its labour becomes gradually greater’ 
a greater quantity of coin becomes necessary m order to circulate 
a greater quantity of commodities and the people, as they can 
afiord it, as they have more commodities to give for it, will naturally 
purchase a greater and a greater quantity of plate. The quantity 
of their com will increase from necessity , the quantity of their 
plate from vanity and ostentation, or from the same reason that 
the quantity of fine statues, pictures, and of every other luxuiyand 
curiosity, is likely to increase among them But as statuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worse rewarded m times of wealth and 
prosperity, than m times of pm erty and depression, so gold and 
siher are not likely to be worse paid for 

The price of gold and silver, when the accidental discovery of 
more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it naturally rises 
with the wealth of every country, so, whatever be the state of the 
mines, it is at all times naturally higher m a richer than in a poor 
country Gold and silver, like all other commodities, naturally 
seek the market where the best price is given for them, and the 
best price is commonly given for everything in the country which 
can best afford it, Labour, it must be remembered, is the ultimate 
pnee which is paid for everything, and m countries where labour 
is equally well rewarded, the money price of labour will be m 
proportion to that of the subsistence of the labourer But 
gold and sih er will naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
subsistence in a neb than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with subsistence, than in one which is but indifferently 
supplied with it If the two countries are at a great distance, the 
difference may be very great , because though the metals naturally 
fly from the worse to the better market, yet it may be difficult to 
transport them m such quantities as to bring their price nearly to 
a level m both If the countnes are near, the difference will be 
smaller, and may sometimes be scaice perceptible , because m tins 
Case the transportation will be easy China is a much richer 
country than any part of Europe, and the difference between the 
price of subsistence m China and in Europe is very great Rice 
m China is much cheaper than wheat is anywhere m Europe 
England is a much richer country than Scotland , but the difference 
between the money price for corn m those two countnes is muc 
smaller, and is but just perceptible In proportion to the quantity 
or measure, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal 
cheaper than English, but m proportion to its quality, it is certainly 
somewhat dearer J Scotland receives almost every year very large 
supplier from England, and every commodity must commonly be • 
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somewhat dearer in the country to which it is brought than in 
that from which it comes English com roust be dearer in Scotland 
than in England, and yet in proportion to its quality, or to the 
quantity and goodness of the flour or meal made from it, it cannol 
commonly be sold higher there than the Scotch com, which comer 
to the market m competition with it 

T hc difference betweeen the money price of labour in China 
and m Europe, is still greater than that between thc money pnee 

m bG ^u Se th l real recom P en se of labour is higher 

m Europe than in China, the greater part of Europe being in an 
improving state, while China seems to be standing °“|| The 

r 67 P H Ce ° f i abour 1S lower ln Scotland than fn England 
t u f die real recompense of labour is much lower Scotland’ 

wealth, advancing much more slowly 
the ranty of it from °^_ cmi S ratl0n from Scotland, and 

for labour is veil different Tn :1 >' P rove that the d ^and 
between the Sal ^L n J b f T countnes Thc proportion 

naturally regulated, not by their° actea? "wealth ' COunt K nc V S 
their advancing, their stahnnar, dT "? a b or Poverty, but by 
Gold and silver as thev^i " tbeir decbni "g condition 

among the richest, so they are T the S reatcst V£due 

the poorest nations Among s-i J ™ , of tbe least ' alue among 
nations, they are of scarce 8 anv " h ? are the poorest of all 
always dearer than m remote In *** to '™ s <*m 1S 

“ ^ effect, not of the red cheL he Thl5 > however, 

dearness of com It does LtcosM? °f f' lver ’ but of the real 
the great town than to the remote Ja bour to bring silver to 
costs a great deal more to bring com PaTtS ° f tbe count O' , but it 
In some verv nrh g corn - 

and the territory of Genoa,' SUCh 05 Holland 

Hi dear S reat tow ns They do nnf ** tbe sarQe reason that it 
tar mhab ltots . They *° “amtam 

firalitS* 0 ' ^."“““fectmets , m ever , °, ‘ nd " slr >' and shill of their 
itate and abridge labour , ^ SOf t of machinery which can 

ss&s* -As 5 s» 

bSSS* SK 

both places ,^f a cost of silver mnsi i ^ Teat ^ ea * tnore to 

■ mslead of -*»* -htsjssarA-g ■ 
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quantity of their silver, which must necessarily accompany tins 
declension, either as its cause or as its effect, will rise to the price 
of a famine When we are in want of necessaries we must part 
with all superfluities, of which the value, as it nses m fames of 
opulence and prosperity, so it sinks m times of poverty and distress 
It is otherwise with necessaries. Their real price, the quantity of 
labour which they can purchase or command, nses m fames of 
poverty and distress, and sinks in times of opulence and prospenty, 
which are always times of great abundance , for they could not 
otherwisebe times of opulence and prospenty. Com isa necessary, 
-silver is only a superfluity 

"Whatever, therefore, may have been the increase m the quantity 
of 'the precious metals, which, dunng the penod between the 
middle of the fourteenth and that of die sixteenth century, arose 
from the increase of wealth and improvement, it could have no 
tendency to dimmish their value either m Great Britain, or in any 
other part of Europe. If those who have collected the pnce of 
things in ancient times, therefore had, dunng this period, no reason 
to infer the diminution of the value of silver, from any observations 
which they had made upon the prices either of com or of other 
commodities, they had still less reason to infer it from any sup- 
posed increase of wealth and improvement 

Period II — But how various soever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the progress of the value of 
silver dunng tins first penod, they are unanimous concerning it 
Junng the second 

From about 1570 to about 1640, dunng a penod of about 
seventy years, the vanafaon m the proportion between the va’ue of 
-silver and that of com, held a quite opposite course. Silver sunk 
m its real value, or would exchange for a smaller quantity of labour 
than before , and com rose m its nominal pnce, and instead of 
being commonly sold for about two ounces of silver the quarter, 
or about ten shillings of our present money, came to be sold for 
six and eight ounces of silver the quarter, or about thirty and forty 


shillings of our present money 

The discovery of the abundant mines m Amenca, seem to have 
been the sole cause of this diminution in the value of silver m 
proportion to that of com It is accounted for accordingly m the 
same manner by everybody , and there never has been any dispute 
either about the fact, or about the cause of it The greater part 
of Europe was, dunng this penod, advancing in industry and im- 
provement, and the demand for silver must have been increasing. 
But the increase of the supply had so far exceeded that of the 
demand, that the value of that metal sunk considerably I he 
discovery of the mines of Amenca, it is to be observed, doss no 
seem to have had any very sensible effect upon the prices of tilings 
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m England till after 7570, though even the mines of Potosi had 
been discovered more than twent) years before 
From 1595 to 1620, both inclusive, the average price of the 
quarter of nine bushels of the best wheat at Windsor market, 
appearsfromtheaccounlsofEton College, to havebecn^s is 
From which sum, neglecting the fraction, and deducting a ninth, 
or 4s 7 ' d , the price of the quarter of eight bushels comes out to 
have been £ x 16s 103d And from this sum, neglecting likewise 
the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4s i^d , for the difference 
between the price of the best wheat and that of the middle wheat, 
the price of the middle wheat comes out to have been about 
^,1 12s 8§d , or about 6ozs and of an ounce of silver 
From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the average pnee of the same 
measure of the best wheat at the same market, appears, from the 
same accounts, to have been £2 10s , from which making the 
r °u S ’i aS ', n V foregoing case, the average price of the 
Vi T Cr °r busbels °f middle wheat conies out to have been 
* Sr Vt t°t SC1 CU ouncesand two thirds of an ounce ofsdver. 

of the (Wmmr, B r5 een 1630 and i6 4°, or a bout 1636, the effect 
rslver apncarsToVveV 11025 ° f f menca m reducing the value of 
seemiSSta w , V? com i )lcted > and the value of that metal 
it was about that timVV 0 ''^ m P ro P°rtion to that of com than 

SCe ^ t0 , have nsen somewhat in the 

even some time before the Xdtf t0 d ° $ ° 

both inclusive, being the sixtv W 1 ! Fr ° m , i6 37 to 1700, 
the average pnee of the m >-V ° U J 151 years the last century, 
at Windsor market appears V °!i mne bus!ie ' s of the best wheat 
£2 ns old which^m ^ romUle , same ^counts, to have been 

dunng the sixteen years before than A had been 

four j ears there haDnened t™ - but tbe cour se of tliese sixty- 
much greater scarcity of com must have produced a 

would otherwise have occasioned 1 wb ? tbe course °f the seasons 
supposing any further reduction w w{ ? lch ’ therefore, without 

• V n account for this very smallVlT U ° ° f Sllver ’ wU much ' 
The first of these events wVthe e ? ha uceraent of price. 

nig tillage and interrupting commer^ war ’ w hich, by disCourag- 
? Com mu ch above what the course C< 7. , rnust bave raised the pnee 
Ih V !i ° rcasione d It must have hnd rc 16 seasdns " ° m otherwise 
me d ' ff M ent ma *ets in the kingdom 0 ? ! ffect more or less at a11 
a e neighbourhood of London I? but Particularly at those in 
greatest distance In 1 6 a 8 ar r j^ mred to be supplied from 
3™*. • k "P n « of the best 

lush* 4 Ti™ dln i6 49 to have Lc n' r”;, Kt0 ™ ts ' t0 !l ' ave ’ 
iv *! 1110 eKce ss of those hvn , ^ 4 the quarter of nine 

S pnee of the sixteen years precede*, W IOS - Ff 

1 f 37)is £ 35 s , which 
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divided among the sixty-four last years of the last century, will 
alone very nearly account for that small enhancement of pnce -which 
seems to have taken place m them These, however, though the 
ugliest, are "by no means the only high prices which seem to have 
been occasioned by the civil Avars 
The second event was the bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
granted m 16S8 The bounty, it has been thought by many people, 
by encouraging tillage, may in a long course of years, have occa- 
sioned a greater abundance, and consequently a greater cheapness 
of corn in the home-market, than that rvould otherwise have taken 
place there Hoav far the bouuty could produce this effect at any 
time, I shall examine hereafter , I shall only observe at present, 
that between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to produce any such 
effect Dunng this short period its only effect must have been, by 
encouraging the exportation of the surplus produce of every year, 
and thereby hindering the abundance of one year from compen- 
sating the scarcity of another, to raise die pnce m the home- 
market The scarcity which prevailed in England from 1693 to 
1699, both inclusive, though no doubt principally owing to the 
badness of the seasons, and, extending through a considerable part 
of Europe, must lme been enhanced by the bounty In 1699, 
accordingly, the exportation of com v r as prohibited for 9 months 
There was a third event w hich occurred in the course of the 
same period, and winch, though it could not occasion any scarcity 
of com, nor perhaps any augmentation m the real quantity of 
sih er Avhich Avas usually paid for it, must necessanly have occa- 
sioned some augmentation in the nominal sum Tins event w r as 
the great debasement of the silver com, by clipping and wearing 
Tins e\il had begun in die reign of Charles II and had gone on 
continually increasing till 1695 , at Avhich time, as Ave may learn 
from Mr Lowndes, the current sdvei com w-as, at an average, near 
five-and-tAyenty per cent below its standard value But the 
nominal sum Avhich constitutes the market pnce of 'every com- 
modity is necessanly regulated, not so much by the quantity of 
silver Avhich, according to the standard, ought to be contained in 
it, as by that winch, it is found actually is contained m it This 
nominal sum is necessanly higher AA r hen the com is much debased 
by clipping andiA r eanng, than when near to its proper standard value 
In the course of the present century, the silver com has not at 
a'wy time been more beloAV its standard w r eight than it is at present 
But though very much defaced, its value has been kept up by that 
of the gold com for which it is exchanged For though before the 
late recomage the gold com Avas a good deal defaced too, it was 
less'so than the silver In 1695, on the contrary, the value o the 
silvercotn Avasnot keptup by the gold com, aguinea then commonly 
exchanging for thirty shillings of the worn and dipt silver. Be ore 
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tiie kte reeomage of the gold, the pnce of siher bullion was 

fS'fi h ‘ gher tha u five f hliImgs and seven-pence an ounce, nhch 
is but five-pence abo\e the mint pnce But in 2 fine the commnn « 
price of silver bullion was six shillings and five-pence an ounce *' 

& k^}Sr 

StaXt^ue e “ STft ‘f be «*' 

that is, immediately after the^eafT? 8 ° f th ° p S? setlt century, 
time, the greater part of the current* fi' 0 * 8 * m William's 
still nearer to its standard weigh? thV rtVT MU,8t haV t be f n 
course of the present centurv fj !! I , at P rcscnt In the 

calamity, such as the civil wnr has bccn no great public 

tillage or interrupt the interior ’JI ' 0 ' Coud either discourage 
though the bounty which has taken of tbe country. And 
of this century, must always raise the n? C ^ rougb the greater part 
than it otherwise would be in the P nce ofc °rn somewhat higher ' 
the course of this century the W? v T 1 uTr tdh 6 e > J « » m 

a ri^u g0od eff ccts commonly irnmne/t bad tlme to produce 
and thereby to increase the quaSJ i l ° U ’ t0 cncoura ge tillage, 
t may, upon the principles of ^ corn ln the home market 

hereaft e ^”Epp 0 sed SfZ "J" Ch 1 sMl ‘X 

« « commodity the one way 1"° s ° mcll "nff to loner 
It is by many people e, m o ) ’ ^ " e as to raise it the 
the sixty-four years of the D rl LS >poscd to hav e done more In 

Eef thC ( I uarter of nine bushel? nfm a ? cordln g , > > the average 
7 o ’ 6S A \ hy the acc ounts of°Etnn r CS i," heat at Windsor 
than Whlch 1S abou t ten sh.Ihn C ° lle gc, to ha\e been 

Z s2 fH? T 1 * per cheap £ and S ! Xpence > ^ more 
shillings and snW 4 years of the last ceS? “ had , becn dunn S 
years preceding??* ch , ea P er than it had h<>7 l and about nme 
of Amenca maf b? 6, When the ^iscoverv^f o dUI l ng the sixteen 
about one shill mW u Upposed to have prodiu' J 10 abu ndant mines 
^ceding i6^\^ ape l than * [? ful1 effect > 

have produced its mil tbat dlsc overy can ^v' ent y*six years 
Pnce of mTddifXr C ? Acc °rdmg to t L I? be ^P^d to , 
Present century, coles o?? ng these S! Aty-f 0ur C fi ° r U ? t ’ ^ avera S e 

~ e ia ,o ^ 

,heUst 
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' In 1687, the price of the quarter of 9 bushels' of the best wheat 
at Windsor market was £1 5s 2d , the lowest pnce at which it had 
’ ever been from 1595 

In 168S, Mr Gregory King, a man famous for his knowledge in 
matters of this kind, estimated the average pnce of wheat in years 
of moderate plenty to be to the grower 3s 6d the bushel, or eight- 
and-t\\ enty shillings the quarter The grower’s pnce I understand 
to be the same with what is sometimes called the contract pnce, 

, or the price at which a farmer contracts for a certain number of 
years to deliver a certain quantity of com to a dealer As,a con- 
tract of this kind saves the fanner the expense and trouble of 
marketing, the contract price is generally lower than what is sup- 
posed to be the average market pnce. Mr. King had judged 
eight-and-twenty shillings the quarter to be at that time the ordi- 
nary contract price m years of moderate plenty Before the scarcity 
occasioned by the late extraordinary course of bad seasons, it was 
the ordinary contract price in all common years 

In 168S tvas granted the parliamentary bounty upon the expor- 
tation of com. The country gentlemen, who then composed a 
still greater proportion of the legislature than they do at present, 
had felt that the money pnce of corn was falling The bounty 
was an expedient to raise it artificially to the high' price at which 
it had frequently been sold in the times of Charles I and II It 
was to take place, therefore, till wheat was so high as forty-eight 
shillings the quarter , that is twenty shillings, or £ths dearer than 
Mr King had in that very year estimated the grower’s pnce to 
1 be m tunes of moderate plenty If his calculations deserve any 
part of the reputation which they have obtained very universally, 
eight-and-forty shillings the quarter was a pnce which, -without some 
such expedient as the bounty, could not at that time be expected, 
except in years of extraordinary scarcity But the government of 
King William was not then fully settled It was in no condition 
to refuse anything to the country gentlemen, from whom it was at 
that very time soliciting the first establishment of the annual land 
tax 

The value of silver, therefore, m proportion to that of com, had 
probably risen somewhat'before the end of the last century, and 
it seems to have continued to do so during the entire course of the 
greater part of the present, though the necessary operation of the 
bounty must have hindered that rise from being so sensible as it 
otherwise would have been m the actual state of tillage In plenti- 
ful years the bounty, by occasioning an extraordinary exportation, 
necessarily raises the pnce of com above what it otherwise would 
be in those years To encourage tillage, by keeping up the pnce 
of com even in the most plentiful y ears, was the avowed end of the 
institution. * ' 1 
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In years of great scarcity, indeed, the bounty has generally been 
suspended. It must, however, have had some effect upon the 
pnees of many of those years By the extraordinary exportation 
which it occasions m years of plenty, it must frequently hinder the 
plenty of one year from compensating the scarcity of another 
Both m years of plenty and in years of scarcity therefore, the 
bounty raises the price of the com above what it naturally i\ ould 
be in the actual state of tillage If, during the 64 years of the 
present century, the average price has been lower than during the 
64 last years of the last century, it must, m the same state of 
tillage, have been more so, had it not been for this operation of 
the bounty 


But without the bounty it may be said, the state of tillage would 
not have been the same. What may ha\ e been the effects of this 
institution upon the agriculture of the country, I shall endeavour 

0 exp am hereafter, when I come to treat particularly of bounties 

1 shall only observe at present, that this rise in the value of silver, 
m proportion t° that °f corn )has not been peculiar to England 

observed to have taken place m France during the 

faithful diW°f nea y ^ \ n the same proportion too, by three v cry 
M labor ‘ous collectors of the prices of com, 

Ir ?> Iessance ’ a "d the author of the 
S of L i 0f ^ r e in , But 10 * till 1764, the evpor- 
nearly the^ame diminuti^^r ^ ’ and 11 1S <llfflcult to suppose that 
notwithstanding this prohibition^ h^u l °° k plaCC m ° nC countr ^ 
the extraordinary encouragement m ?? m an0ther be owin S t0 
, It would be more nroSr Ti g ? by lt t0 exportation 
the average monev ’ P erba P s > to consider tins variation m> 
gradual ns g e mth er eal^ va L° VT aS thc effcct rather of some 

of any fall m the real v-d ° * ver m tbe European market, than 

observed, is at distant periodsVtmTe C ° m ’ U has alrcad >’ bcen 
value than either silver or tlme a morc accur ate measure of 
after the discovery of the aWd P \ a " y ° thcr COmn >°dity. When 
three and four times ite hrZ ™ T* m Araen ^ com rose to 
versally ascribed, not to anv P nce ’ tbls change was uiu- 

Pall in the real value otyP jf rea ) value of com, but to a 
present century, therefore the the 6 4 first years of the 

alien somewhat below what it had n ge n \ one y P n ce of com has 
the last century, we should m th* cJ 36611 dunn S the greater part of 
not to any fall m the real value^f^ m f nner lra P ute this change, 
realvalue of silver m the Eurone™ t0 some nse in the 

The high pnce of mZ ~f ro P ean market 

stllf 6 ^ haS occasi °ned a suSifio^tp te \ or twelve P ast > 
TcSF*"* t0 fell m the Euronean h th f real vaiue of sdver 
* v owever, seems evidently^ Tlus high pnce 

y t0 ha ve been the effect of the 
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extraordinary unfavourableness of the seasons, and ought therefore 
Jo be regarded, not as a permanent, but as a transitory and 
occasional event The seasons for these ten or twelve years past 
have been unfavourable through the greater part of Europe, and 
the disorders of Poland have v ery much increased the scarcity m 
all those countries which, in dear years, used to be supplied from 
tint market. So long a course of bad seasons, though not a very 
common event, ts by no means a singular one , and whoever has 
inquired much into the history of the prices of com in former 
times, v ill be at no loss to recollect several other examples of the 
same kind Ten years of extraordinary scarcity, besides, are not 
more v\ onderful than ten years of extraordinary plenty The low 
price of com from 1741 to 175°; both inclusive, may very well be 
set in opposition to its high price dunng these last eight or ten 
years Erom 1741 to 1750, the average pnee of the quarter of 
nine bushels of the best vv heat at Windsor market, it appears from 
the accounts of Eton College, was only 13s 9+d which is 
nearly 6s 3d below the average pnee of the sixty-four first years 
of the present century The average pnee of the quarter of eight ' 
bushels of middle wheat thus comes out to have been, dunng 
these ten years, only 6s Sd 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty must have hindered 
the price of com from falling so low in the home market as it 
naturally w ould have done. Dunng these ten years the quantity 
of all sorts of grain exported, it appears from the custom-house 
books, amounted to no less than eight millions twenty-nine thousand 
one hundred and fifty-six quarters one bushel The bounty paid 
fortius amounted to ^1,514,962 17s 4^-d In 1749, accordingly, 
Mr Pelham, at that time pnme minister observed to the House 
of Commons, that for the three years preceding, a very extraordi- 
nary sum had been paid as bounty for the exportation of com 
He had good reason to make this observation, and m the following 
year he might have had still better In that single year the bounty 
paid amounted to no less than ^324,176 10s 6d (Tract 111 on 
the Com Trade ) It is unnecessary to observe how much this 
forced exportation must have raised the price of corn above what 
it otherwise would have been in the home market 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter the reader 
will find the particular account of those ten years separated from 
the rest He will find there too the particular account of the pre- 
ceding ten years, of which the average is likewise below, ioug 
not much below, the general average of the sixty-four first years o 
the century The year 1740, however, w as a year of extraordinary 
scarcity. These twenty years precedrag i 75 °> ma Y 
set m opposition to the twenty preceding 177° As the lor ™ e 
were a good deal below the general average of the century, not- 
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withstanding the inten'ention of one or two dear years, so the 
latter have been a good deal above n, notwithstanding the inter- 
vention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for example, If the 
former have not been as much below the general average, as the 
latter have been above it, vve ought probably to impute >1 to the 
bounty The change lm evidently been loo sudden to be 
asenbed to any change m the value, which is always slow and 
gradual The suddenness of the dTLct can be accounted for 
only by a cause which can operate suddenly, the accidental varia- 
tions of the seasons 


1 he money pnee oflabour in Great Britain has, indeed, risen 
during the course of the present century This, however, stems 
0 be the effect not so much of any diminution m the value of 
the European market, as of an increase m the demand 
, r m G rcat Britain, arising from the great and almost 
alt^her P r PCnty ° f tb ? CtJl “ Ur > In Eranct, a country' not 
middle of th p , rosperous ’ lbo mon <-> price of labour has, since the 

Se aveSLfm^ CemuT) ’r be, - n ol)S " rvod to smk gradually With 

the present the H y PnCC Eolh m ^ ast century and in 

been prettv umfomlv^ ° f ^ ummor! ' al)0Ur am there saul to have 
of the** septier of ,,hL^ b ° Ut lK l " < - nll '-th part of the average pnee 

than four P Wmchester bush r C3S i r V' hlCl1 contams a btUc rnorc 
pense of labour £ w * n I5 n«a,n the real recom- 
necessanes and’ convem > ^ sb ?" n ’ i1k real quantities of the 
labourer, has acSS ° b,c , " hlch g>V«n to the 
The nse m its money pnee seem^to lhc prcsCnt cenlur )'* 

any diminution of the\alue n 7V? haU becn lhe effcct > not of 
Europe, but of a nse in the re?/ ' Cr r in , t lc S cnernl market of 
market of Great Bntain rm, n „ , P f cc of la ^ ou r m the particular 
of the country ’ g 0 t ie peculiar liappy circumstances 

Eor some time after the firch a 

continue to sell at its former or t * COVCI T Araenca » silver would 
The profits of mining vZd’fZT $ ° mUch bel °" Bs former pnee. 
above their natural m.VhosfTu t " ne bC Vcr > S reat > aad 

h? r0pe ’ , bowever > would soon fi?H th V? p0rtcd that metal mt0 

V oaldnot be disposed of at th^ ^ '' holc annual importa- 
gradually exchange for a smaUer L? h,g l l P nce - Silver would 
^ h f n ? e ' v °ald sink gradually lower 3 Tf Cr c l uantll y of goods 

gSif*? ' ° r t0 * hat lust snffl d ° WCr> tlU ltfeU t0 lts 
and th ?^ 31 ^ teSj Sewages of the j, ffiaentto pay, according to 
f d b rCnt 0f the ^ad/ wludi mu!?? ’ th , e P r °bts of the stock, 
nunes of o ' 1116 to tbe mar het i n t u„ e paid m order to bring it 
of the tbe 43X1 oP the Kme of P 20 * op the silver 

whole g °! S P r °duce, eats up as n°h Spain > amounting to a tenth 
*bole rent of the land *«dy been observed, the 

tax ongmally a half, n soon 
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afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, and at last to a tenth, 
at which rate it still continues In the greater part of the silver 
mines of Peru, this, it seems, is all that remains, after replacing the 
stock of the undertaker of the work, together with its ordinary 
profits , and it seems to be universally acknowledged that these 
profits, which were once very high, are now as low as they can 
well be, consistently with carrying on their works 

The tax of the Kmg of Spam was reduced to a fifth part of the 
registered silver in 1504 (Solorzano, vol u ), one-and-forty years 
before 1545, the date of the discovery of the mines of PotosL In 
the course of ninety years, or before 1636, these mines, the most 
fertile m all America, had time sufficient to produce their full 
effect, or to reduce the value of silver m the European market as 
low as it could well fall, while it continued to pay this tax to the 
King of Spam Ninety years is time suflicient to reduce any com- 
modity, of which there is no-monopoly, to its natural price, or to 
the lowest price at which, while it pays a particular tax, it can con 
tmue to be sold for any considerable time together. 

The price of silver m the European market might perhaps have 
fallen still lower, and it might have become necessary either to 
reduce the tax upon it, not only to one-tenth, as in 1736, but to - 
one-twentieth, m the same manner as that upon gold, or to give up 
working the greater part of the American mines which are now 
wrought. The gradual increase of the demand for silver, or the 
gradual enlargement of the market for the produce of the silver 
mines of America, is probably the cause which has prevented this 
from happening, and which has not only kept up the value of 
silver in Europe, but has perhaps even raised it somewhat higher 


than it was about the middle of the last century 

Since the first discovery of America, the market for the pro- 
duce of its silver mines has been growing gradually more and more 
extensive 

Fust, The market of Europe has become gradually more and 
more extensive Since the discovery of America, the greater part 
of Europe has been much improved England, Holland, France, 
and Germany, even Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, have all ad- 
vanced considerably, both m agriculture and m manufactures 
Italy seems not to have gone backwards The fall of Italy pre- 
ceded the conquest of Peru Since that time it seems rather to 
have recovered a little Spam and Portugal, mdeed, are suppose 
to have gone backwards Portugal, however, is but a very small 
part of Europe, and the declension of Spam is not, perhaps, so 
great as is commonly imagined In the beginning of t le six een 
century Spam was a very poor country, even m c0 ™P aI ^ S0 ^ 
France, which has been so much improved since that fame, it 
was the well-known remark of the Emperor Charles , 
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travelled so frequently through both countries, that everything 
abounded in France, but that even thing was wanting m Spam 
The increasing produce of the agriculture ami manufactures of 
Europe must necessarily have required a gradual increase in the 
quantity of silver com to circulate it , and the increasing number 
of wealthy individuals must have required the like increase in the 
quantity of their plate and other ornaments of siher. 

Sccondly, America is itself a nev, market for the produce of its 
own silver mines , and as its advances in agriculture, industry, and 
population, arc much more rapid than those of the most thriving 
countries m Europe, its demand must in< ren^e much more rapidly, 
ie English colonies are altogether a new market, which uari»v 
^Ta° ln r an i C fo y P* att -> requires a contmurdlv augmenting 
° ^ 1rou 6h a great comment where there never was 

g" i 1Cf ° rC lh f groaUr P art t0 ° ° r thc Spanish and 
the yEI p° mCS ar ° aIto q cthtr new mulcts New Granada, 
the Euroneatic ^PkV ‘W* 1 ' c bru,ls v tre < before discovered Ivy 
nor agriculture n ^ abltCl ! J) sa ' a RC nations, who had neither am 
trodS mfo all ^, on5lde 7 b!c ‘W of belli has nov been im 

% cn ' U M< 0 and Peni, tliough they 
much more extensive ono<=H t ° c ’ Ct i h '' r nc " markcts > art ccrtamH 
the wonderful uKich h" i ' f " cre bcforc * After Jl 
splendid state of those conn i UC ,vCn 1 vildishcd concerning the 
'with any degree of sober ' n T lcm limcs * nhoever reads, 

cover. Ini fo“ q °k, "ll i S U ’m ' " h, ' tor 3 of their first tlis- 

tore, and commerce, ’the, r inhib«-ini"' <Xra llnt ’ ln ar ts agrictll* 

than the Tartars of the lAmnr- nl '’ " trc IT >uch more ignorant 
vians, the more civilized nation !ni at 5>rcscnt Even the JPeru- 
? f 8° Id and silver as ornaments haV' V °’ though tbc 3 ma dc use 
kind Their whole commerce u a n ? coincd money of any 
was accordingly scarce anv , amcd on In- barter, and there 
those who cultivated the around „ 1M ° n ,°/ abour among them, 

sho P SeS ' t0 ^ their owfSt ma r° bl,gcd to bmU1 Renown 
s, and instruments of am-m n d furniture, their own clothes, 
em are- said to have been all b l K ‘ artificers among 

the sovereign, th? 

Sine£ m anCl r nt ^ of Mexico and i 7, lhe,r " crvaT1ts or slaves 
scarce ® anufacturc to Europe The T nc ' cr fu ™ished one 
rce ever exceeded five h»n,i i Spanish armies, though thev 

amount to half that number fonnri^f men;i and frequently did not 
P av br ° CUnng subsistence. ’ The fam° St e ' e |T"hcre great difficulty 
Sch atT° ned almost ^erev e rr S * hlcb arc said to ' 

cnWei he are Represented * Cnt ' m ^untneu, too, 

ness aid 5 m U ? C,e ? tIy demo asEate S * T°P ul °^ aad v-ell 
*nd high cultivation is ™ tbat * hc story of this populous- 

measure fabulous The 
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,, Spanish colonies 'are under a government m many respects less 
i favourable to ’■agriculture, improvement, and population than tliat 
- 1 oF the English colonies They seem, however, to be advancing m 
alt these much' more rapidly than any country m Europe In a fer- 
tile soil iand happy climate, the great abundance and cheapness of 
„4and; a circumstance common to all new colonies, is, it seems, so 
. ( great an advantage as to compensate many defects m civil govern- 
ment Frezier, who visited Perum 1713, represents Lima as con- 
taining between twenty-five and twenty-eight thousand inhabitants 
Ulloa, who resided in the same country between 174° an( l 1 7 4^, 
represents it as containing more than fifty thousand The differ- 
- encein their accounts of the populousness of several other principal 
towns m Chili and Peru is nearly the same , and as there seems to 
' be no reason to doubt of the good information of either, it marks 
an increase which is scarce inferior to that of the English colonies 
j America; therefore, is a new market for the produce of its own 
silver mines, of which the demand must increase muc more 
-rapidly than that of the most thriving country m Europe 
' ' - Thirdly, the East Indies is another market for the produce of 
the silver mines of America, and a market which from the time of 
the first discovery of those mines, has been contmuaby taking off _ 
greater and a greater quantity of silver Since that time the direct 
trade between America and the East Indies, which is earned 0 y 
means of the Acapulco ships, has been continually augmenting, 
•- and the indirect intercourse by the way of Europ 
menting in a still greater proportion Durmg the ^^^eenth ce^n 
. tury the Portuguese were the only European na of that 

, any regular trade to the East Indies n e , m 

' century the Dutch began to encroach p " lcmC ntsm India 

\ few years expelled them from ^their Pn^P twQ nahons 

, During the greater part East India trade between 

^divided the most considerable part of the rsasc i m a stlU 

them, the trade of the E^h^ominu ^ 11 ^ ^ declmed The 

.greater proportion than tliat of tn ° dl India m the last 

>- English and French earned on som the coursc 0 f the 

' century, but it has been Swedes and Danes began m 

present The East India trade of the Swede ; an ^ ^ ^ trade 

the course of the present century ans w hich go over land 

regularly with China by a sort 0 ^ India trade of 

through Siberia and Tartary toP e French, which the last 

all these nations, if we except that mi ui con tinually aug- 

- war had well mgh annihilated,- ias p as t India goods in 

■ menting The increasing consumption ^ increase 0 f era- 

Europe is, it seems, so great as to affor a g 1 ^ & dn]g very little 
ployment to them all Tea, for ^ century At present 

, ' used in Europe before the middle of the last 
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* e ' aluc of the tea annually imported by the English East India 
Company, for thc use of their own country men, amounts to more 
than a million and a half a year , and c\en this is not enough : a 
peat deal more being constantly smuggled into thc country from 
the ports of Holland, from Gottcnburg m Sncdcn, and from thc 
coast of France, too, as long as the French East India Company 
in prosperity fhe consumption of thc porcthm of China, o'l 
the spicenes of thc Moluccas, of thc piece goods of Fenc'd and 

tL Pr0p0rtl0 , n 7 hc tonna Se, accordingly, of all the European 

“ «V ^ Umt Eg 

Endish a /^° t ’ i ,cr ^ a l )s ’ muc h pea ter than that of the 

rh"£ g EaSt India Compan >' bcfo ^‘ ‘he late reduction of flS? 

value of the Scious nie! P df' CU |l Jr]i 'u C,Una and Hindustan, the 
t^etothi 1 S^ ln ,, ^ n K h t I r pcnns fir *‘ Wn to 
still continues to be so ’ In 77 ’ h ' shcr lha ? ,n Fur0 P c * and. it 
two, sometimes three crons m th COuntrics ’ " } "ch generally yield 
tiful than any common cron nf cac 1 tbcni niorc P^ cn ' 

be pcater than m Ty ££ * f?™’ ab | indan « « f food must ‘ 
tnes are, according J much 1?,° eKtcnt buch toon 
nch, having a peater su7erabundanr7 >P f U f° U i In t00 ^ tJ * 

"hat they themselves a„ c„Z ^ ° f food t0 d 'spose of bty ond 

reh mUCh r 8rCatCr Q™ty of the bhn ° mCanS ° f P»^»WOg 
rehnue of a grandee m China o? itT ° f 0lhcr P»P lc -The 
ccounts, much more numerous ? ? dos , tan accordingly is, by all 

of th! h U ' u CCtS ,n Euf ope I he S n SP Cnd " 1 t,Un lbat of * thc 
which they have the rlic™ 1 sa ric superabundance of food 

2» ° f >* fe th ™ 10 S 

mebik Pui ? Is h es hut m v eiy sma^nm ? d rarc P rodua ions which 
of the an . ‘he precious stones the^ 0 ll 'f s * SUcb as the precious 
££ S, the S,? ? r^ebjecs of fteconlpetS 

European tl ad been ^ abundant " V ch su Pphcd the ' 
greater qu'anUttofTa 0 ^ "onld natumV C \ SUpp,lt ' d the 
which supphed^hl ? od m Indla than m y CX ?™£ e for a 
to have been a ‘nL * dlan m ^et “th \t ° P ° But thc »»>** 

11 with the precious J* 1 less abu ndant and ?he C, ° US . m , ctals SCCm 
which supnhS T r 0nes a good deal 7? h ° se " hlch supplied 
w ouIdnaSveti, Euro P Ca i The n r ^ re ^ than the mines 
of the precious 2?* nge In Ind >a forsEme i U \ metals * therefore, 
than m E ur0 p e T ? s > and for a much 1 greater Quantity 

al l superflS , ? mo ^7 Pnce nf ^ tcr Quantity of food 

firs ‘u^nec^ d be 

m the other B S * ^ deal lowJTn it ** of fo ° d r the 
Ut thG real P** oflabow th*® °f e COUI ^ than 

, tne real quantity of the 
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necessaries of life which is given to the labourer, it has already been 
' observed, is lower both m China and Hindostan, the two great 
markets of India, than it is through the ''greater part of Europe 
, The wages of the labourer will there purchase a smaller quantity 
of food , and as the money pnce of food is much lower in India 
, than in Europe, the money pnce of labour is there lower upon a 
double account , upon account both of the small quantity of food 
which it will purchase, and of the low pnce of that food But in 
countries of equal art and industry the money pnce of the greater 
rpart of manufactures will be in proportion to the money pnce of 
labour; and in manufactunng art and industry, China and Hin- 
dostan, though mfenor, seem not to be much infenor to any part 
of Europe. The money pnce of the greater part of manufactures, 
therefore, Mill naturally be much lower m those great empires than 
-ltus anywhere in Europe Through the greater part of Europe, 
too, the expense of land carnage increases very much both the real 
and nominal pnce of most manufactures It costs more labour, 
and therefore more money, to bring the first matenals, and after- 
wards the complete manufacture, to market In China and Hin- 
dostan the extent and vanety of inland navigations save the greater 
part of this labour, and consequently of this money, and thereby 
.reduce still lower the real and the nominal pnce of the greater 
part of their manufactures Upon all these accounts, the precious 
'metals are a commodity which it always has been, and still con- 
tinues to be, extremely advantageous to carry from Europe to 
India. There is scarce any commodity which bnngs a better 
price there, or which, in proportion to the quantity of labour and 
commodities which it costs m Europe, wall purchase or command 
a great quantity of labour and commodities than m India It is 
more advantageous, too, to carry silver thither than gold, because 
in China, and the greater part of the other markets of India, the 
proportion between fine silver and fine gold is but as ten, or at 
most as twelve, to one , whereas in Europe it is as fourteen or 
fifteen to one In China, and the greater part of the other mar- 
kets of India, ten, or at most twelve, ounces of silver will purchase 
an ounce of gold : m Europe it requires from fourteen to fifteen 
ounces In the cargoes, therefore, of the greater part of European 
ships which sail to India, silver has generally been one of the mos 
valuable articles It is the most valuable article m the Acapuico 
ships which sail to Manilla. The silver of the new c0 ^ent 
seems m this manner to be one of the principal comm 
by which the commerce between two extremities 0 
one is earned on, and it is by means of it, m a great , 

those distant parts of the world are connected with one another 
lln order to" supply -so very widely extended a mar e : , I 
of silver annually brought from the mines must no 
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cicnt to support that continual increase both of com and of plate 
which is required m all thriving countries but to rqmr that con- 
tinual waste and consumption of silver whifJt takes place in all 
countries where that precious metal is used 
The continual consumption of the prectous metals in coin by 
wearing, and in plate both b} wearing and elcming, ts very sen- 
sible , and in commodities of which the use is so very widely ex- 
tended, would alone require a verj great annual supple. The 
consumption of those metals m some particular manufactures, 
though it may not, perhaps, he greater upon the whole than this 
gradual consumption, is, however, much more sensible, as it is 
much more rapid In the manufactures of Birmingham alone, the 
quantity of gold and silver anmtail) employed m gilding and 
plating, and thereby disqualified from ewr afterwards appearing 
m the shape of those metals is said to amount to more than fifty 
thousand pounds sterling \\ c nn> from thence form some notion 
how great must be the annual consumption m all the difterent 
parts of the world, either in nnmifu tures of the same kind with 
those of Birmingham, or in lares embroideries, gold .and silver 
stuffs, the gilding of books, furniture, etc V considerable quan-, 
tity, too, must be annuall) lost in transporting those mc'tals from 
one place to another both b) sea ami lind In the greater, part 
o e governments of Asia, besides, Uk almost universal custom 
of concealing treasures in the bowels oi the earth, of which the 
f rc d ucntl y dies with the person who makes the concenl- 

' Th P m °HH aS 'f n loss of a st,1! S rc ' lter quantity . 

Lisbon Sn] 7 0f g ? d f d L Slhcr '^ported at both Cadiz and 
may be sunS g f n0 i V comcs under register, but what 
aaoMts 2 SS? > juggled) amounts, according to the best 
accounts, to about six millions sterling a v ear 

aous C metalf intoSn-f* eg S tns " thc annu d importation of the pro- 

to .753, both m c£”’, a Ld tmotainr 15 ’ ™ ■ fro ? 1748 

The silver at sixty two ch if ^ m ? o!d t0 49,94® pounds weight 

^3-413,431 xos sterling ^^ 0 ^ atfam ? T ° } ' aInounts , to 
half the pound Troy, amounts to ?’‘ four guineas and a 

together amount to ft “ ,333j4 4 6 14 s sterling Both 

"bat ™ .mported „& 74 W » sterling The account o( 
gives us the detail of the rarhrnuf 1 as ^ ures « exact. He 
silver were brought, and of the S aC ? S from wluch thc S oid and 

which, accordmlto^re r^ er e P S C r a f qUanUt > r ° f eadh metal 
• p . * me register, each of them afforded Remakes 

«£? f Thi, pnnled 

ec o™i edition, and is found in few comes Tt ^°°h, which has never had a 

P It corrects several errors in the book- 
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an allowance, too, for the quantity of each metal which he sup- 
poses !may have been smuggled.. The great experience of this 
judicious 1 m erchant renders his opinion of considerable weight 
7 According to the eloquent and sometimes well informed author 
of the; ‘Philosophical and Political History of the Establishment 
f of the Europeans m the two Indies,’ the annual importation of 
registered gold and silver into Spam, at an average of eleven 
•years, Hz, from 1754 to 1764, both inclusive, amounted to 
13,984, 185!- piastres of ten reals , On account of what may have 
befcn smuggled, lion ever, the whole annual importation, he sup- 
poses, may ha\e amounted' to seventeen millions of piastres, 
which, at 4s 6d the piastre, is equal to ^3,825,000 sterling He 
gives the detail, too, of the particular places from which the gold 
tlnd "silver were brought, and of the particular quantities of each 
metal which, according to the register, each of them afforded He 
mforrnsms, too, that if we were to judge of the quantity of gold 
annually-imported from the Brazils into Lisbon by the amount of 
the tax paid to the King of Portugal, which, it seems, is one-fifth 
of .the standard metal, we might value it at eighteen millions of 
cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of French livres, equal to about 
two millions sterling On account of what may have been 
smuggled, however, we may safely, he says, add to this sum an 
eighth more, or ^250,000 sterling, so that the whole will amount 
to ^2,250,000 sterling According to this account, the whole 
annual importation of the precious metals into both Spam an 
Portugal amounts to about ^6,0 75,000 sterling 
Several other -very w r ell authenticated, though manuscript, ac- 
counts,'! have been assured, agree m making this whole annua 
importation amount, at an average, to about six millions s ering, 
sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less. , , 

1 The annual importation of the precious metals in o a iz 
Lisbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual P r ° , 

mines of America- Some part is sent annually by A<»pulco 
ships to Manilla j ,some part is employed in the contraband trad^ 
which the Spanish colonies carry on with those 0 P ‘ 

nations , and some part, no doubt, remains m t e cc > by an( j 
mines of America, besides, are by no means the y g 
silver mines m the w r orld They are, however, s known 

abundant The produce of all the other mines w theirs, 

is insignificant, it is acknowledged, m compans ac k n0iv - 

and the far greater- part of their produce, 1 _ 1S ^ But the 
Iedged,' is annually imported into Cadiz of fifty thousand 
consumption of Birmingham 'alone, at tne , 0 f this 

pounds a year, is equal to the hundred-and- P jhe whole 

annual importation at the rate of six ™ 1110 f ' a w the different 

annual cbAsumption of gold and silver, therefore, in all tne am 
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countries of the world where those metals axe uscxl nny, perlvaps 
be nearly equal to the whole annual produce The remainder 
may be no more than sufficient to supply the increasing demand of 
all thriving countries It may even ha\c fallen so far short of tins 
demand as to raise the pnee of those metals in the European market 
The quantity of brass and iron annually brought from the mine 
to the market is out of all proportion greater than that of gold and 
silver We do not, however, upon this account imagine that those 
coarse metals are likely to multiply beyond the demand, or to be- 
come gradually cheaper and cheaper Why should we imagine 
that the precious metals are likely to do so ? The coarse metals, 
indeed, though harder, are put to much harder uses, and, as they 
are of less value, less care is employed m their preservation The 
precious metals, however, are not necessarily immortal any more 
than they, but arc liable to be lost, wasted, and consumed in a 
variety of ways. 

The pnee of all metals, though liable to slow and gradual \ aria* 
tions, vanes less from year to year than that of almost any other 
part of the rude produce of land , and the pnee of the precious 
metals is even less habit to sudden \ amtions than that of the 
coarse ones The durableness of metals is the foundation of this 
extraordinary steadiness of pnee The corn which was brought 
to market last year will be ail, or almost all, consumed long before 
the end of this year But some part of the iron which was brought 
from the mine tw o or three hundred ) cars ago may be still m use, 
and perhaps some part of the gold winch was brought from it two 
or three thousand years ago I he different masses of corn which " 
m different years must supply the consumption of the world will 
always be nearly in proportion to the respective produce of those 
different years But the proportion b^v cen the different masses - 
may be , m use l " 0 different ycaTS will be verv little 
f n^f rL?/ t aCCldental dl ? ercnce m the produce of the iron 
of cold will hp JhP y earS > and die proportion between the masses 

duce ofthe cold m n? by ^ such dlffcrcncc » Pfo- 

of metallic mines thrrl’f Thougd the produce of the greater part 

year than that of the fearer' Tart of'coS ^ ^ t0 

have not the same elect unoTrt/ those ' amUon5 r 

commodities as upon that of the otLr^ ° f ^ SpCCieS ° f 

“ and TSTBefore eT’nf th ? cs ^ cchve ^ ,alua °f Gold 

value of fine gold to fine ^ t , ie mmes of Amenca, tlic 

of Europe, between the nrnn^+f Te S ldated m die different mints 

P=lv e /^ te ro» C eTSZ/ ““ t0 *“ md ° net0 

from ten to twelve -ounces nf Er, De ? old was su PP 0S ed to Be worth 
rweive -ounces of fine silver, About the middle of the 
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t l j* r i Y ^ 

F * ^ 

^lak" century -it came_to be regulated between the proportions of 
„ one’ to ^fourteen and one to fifteen that is, an ounce of fine gold 
cam6 to be supposed worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces 
odf fine^siiver Gold rose in its nominal value, or m the quantity 
.of silver vwhrch was given' for it Both metals sunk in their real 
^yalue, or in the quantity of labour which they could purchase , but 
silver ’ sunk more than gold Though both the gold and silver 
-Himes of , America exceeded in fertility all those which had ever 
been, known before, the fertility of the silver mines had, it seems, 
been propQrtionably still greater than that of the gold ones 
".The great quantities of silver earned annually from Europe to 
*. India, have, m some of the English settlements, gradually reduced 
.the value,, of that metal m proportion to gold In the mint of 
Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is supposed to be worth fifteen 
.ounces . pf fine silver, in the same manner as in Europe It is in 
'the hunt perhaps rated too high for the value which it bears in the 
market of Bengal In China, the proportion of gold to silver still 
, Continues .as one to ten, or one to twelve In Japan, it is said to 
be as one to eight 

^ The proportion between the quantities of gold and silver annually 
Imported into Europe, according to Mr Meggens’s account, is as 
one to twenty-two nearly , that is, for one ounce of gold there are 
imported a little more than twenty-two ounces of silver The 
g re at quantity of silver sent annually to the East Indies, reduces, 
be supposes, the quantities of those metals which remain m Europe 
to the proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
their values The proportion between their values, he seems to 
think, must necessarily be the same as that between then quan- 
tities, and would therefore be as one to twenty-two, were it not for 
“this greater exportation of silver 

<r But the ordinary proportion between the respective values of 
two commodities is not necessarily the same as that between the 
quantities of them which are commonly m the market The price 
; °f an ox, 1 reckoned at ten guineas, is about threescore times the 
price of, 'a lamb, reckoned at 3s 6d It would be absurd, how- 
ever, to infer from thence, that there are commonly m the market 
^threescore lambs for one ox , and it would be just as absurd to 
infer, because an ounce of gold will commonly purchase from 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of silver, that there are commonly m the 
market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for one ounce of 

g0ld * ’ * ‘ , . w 
The- quantity of silver commonly In the market, it is pro Da Die, 
is 1 much greater m proportion to that of gold, than the value o a 
certain -quantity of gold is to that pf an equal quantity o siver. 
The -whole quantity 1 of a cheap commodity brought to market, is 
commonly pot only greater, but of greater value, than the who e 
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quantity of a dear one The whole quantity of bread manually 
brought to market, is not only greater, but of greater value than 
the whole quantity of butcher’s meat , the whole quantity of 
butcher’s-meat, than the whole quantity of poultry ; and the whole 
quantity of poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl There 
are so many more purchasers for the cheap than for the dear 
commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of it, but a greater 
value, can commonly be disposed of The w hole quantity', there- 
fore, of the cheap commodity must commonly be greater tn pro- 
portion to the whole quantity of the dear one, than the value of a 
certain quantity of the dear one is to the value of an equal quan- 
tity of the cheap one When we compare the precious metals 
with one another, silver is a cheap and gold a dear commodity, 
\ c ought naturally to expect, therefore, that there should always 
r ttlc mar ket, not only a greater quantitv, but a greater value 
ot silver than of gold Let any man, who has a little of both, 

fina P ?w h,S own , Sl ver " lth hls S°M Plate, and he will probably 
PvSicV 1 ? °r n 7 U ! e c l uantlt >- but value of the former greatly 

Soutor httCr ** an > l ,c °P lc > bcsidcs » ba '* a good 
have it, is tren 'pi < ii haVe fi° d platc > " hicb > even with those who 
KKm 7 confined to watch cases, snuff-boxes, and such 

In tffiffih Z n ' 1C 7 h ? e amounl 15 s ^°m of gTeat value, 
greatly hut it is ’ ln!ecd ’ vab,c of the gold preponderates 

f aU C ° Umn ^ In < llC COin ° f 

the Scotch com hpfnm h ° f thc two mctals is nearly equal In 
derated veiy httle thoud^it diT "’ Uh ^ ngland > the 8 olcl propem- 
accounts of the mint °Tn n dd somc '' lln h as it appears by the 

preponderates In France theT” ° f many countnes thc Slber 
m that metal, and it is t w„ a i arg , est sums are commonly paid 
is necessary to “ ‘ dlfficuIt t0 get more gold tharJ vvhat 

however, of the silver nlitp °i JOur P ocbet The supenor value, 
place tn all countnes will that tbe S°H winch takes 

ponderancy of the gold coin m °^ C tban compensate the pre- 
only m some countnes ' Ve tle sdve b "Inch takes place 
Though, in qx\p 

probably always wall be muehVf^’ Slb ’ er ab '*ty's has been, and 
sense, goldWy, perhaps m the r, r aper dian 8°ld , yet m another' 
' e h be said \o be somewhat chen CSen 1 t state °f tbc Spanish mar* 
way be said tb.be dear or chean T lan Sllver A commodity 
greatness or smallness of its ^,,,1 0ny accor< hng to the absolute 
Pnce is more orless above the ln„ pn< k e ’ ^ ut accor dmg as that 
b nng it to market for any coSerah? , f ° X wh,ch lfc 15 P^sible to 
V\ at whlch b arJy replaces^ t0gether Th,s lowest 

tock which must he \employed m K ! r, ath a , moderate profit, the 

* Ruddiman’s Preface to AiuW » the com “°dity’ thither. 
\ Andcnoa 3 diplomat*, etc,, Scoui, 
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It is -the pnce which affords nothing to the landlord, but resolves 
itself altogether into wages and profit But m the Spanish market, 
gold is nearer to this lowest price than silver The tax of the Bang 
of Spain upon gold is only -^th of the standard metal, or 5 percent 3 
whereas lus tax upon silver amounts to -^th part of it, or to io per 
cent. In these taxes consists the whole rent of the greater part of 
the gold and sih er mines of Spanish America,- and that upon gold 
is Worse paid than that upon silver The profits of the undertakers 
of gold mines, too, as they more rarely make a fortune, must be 
still more moderate than those of the undertakers of silver mines 
The pnce of Spanish gold, as it affords both less rent and less 
profit, must, m the Spanish market, be somewhat nearer to the 
"lowest price for which it is possible to bring it thither, than the 
pnce of Spanish silver When all expenses are computed, the 
•whole quantity of the one metal, it would seem, cannot, in the 
Spanish market, be disposed of so advantageously as the whole 
quantity of the other The tax of the King of Portugal upon the 
1 gold of the Brazils, is the same with the ancient tax of the King of 
Spain upon the silver of Mexico and Pern , or ^ th part of the 
standard metal. It may be uncertain whether to the general 
, ' market of Europe the whole mass of Amencan gold comes at a 
price nearer to the lowest for winch it is possible to bring it thither, 
than the whole mass of Amencan silver 


' The pnce of dtamonds and other precious stones, may, perhaps, 
be still nearer to the lowest pnce at which it is possible to bn ng them 
to market than even the pnce of gold 

Though it is not very probable, that any part of a tax w’hich is 
not only imposed upon one of the most proper subjects of taxa- 
tion, a mere luxury and superfluity, but which affords so very im- 
portant a revenue, as the tax upon silver, wall ever be given up as 
long as it is possible to pay it , yet the same impossibility of pay- 
ing it, which m 1736 made it necessary to reduce it from one-fifth - 
to one-tenth, may in time make it necessary to reduce it shll 
further , in the same manner as it made it necessary to reduce the 
lax upon gold to one-twentieth That the silver mines of Spanish 
America become gradually more expensive in the working, on 
account of the greater depths at winch it is necessary to carry on 
"the works, the greater expense of draw r ing out the water an o 
supplying them with fresh air at those depths, is acknowle ge 
' by all who" have inquired into the state of those mines 
T - 'These causes, winch are equivalent to a growing scarcity 01 
/’ silver (for a commodity may be said to grow scarcer when 1 e- 
coraes more difficult and expensive to collect a certain quan 1 y o 
" it), .must, m, time, produce one or other of die three foUowing 
events. The increase of the expense must either, 1st, be comp 
"safed altogether by a proportional increase in the price ot uie 
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portion f.\j uvuuui UUU «-UUJlUUU 
diminution of the tax upon, silver 
Such successive reductions of the tax, however, though they may 
not prevent altogether, must certainly retard, more or W the n$c 
of the value of silver in the European market In consequence of 
such reductions, many mines may be wrought which could not 
Be wrought before, because they could not afford to pay the old 
tax , and the quantity of silver annual!) brought to market must 
so mewhat greater, and, therefore, the value of any given 

SIS* ,1‘ ‘'S th “ “ *<->« have bSnf™ 

m I736 ' lhe valuc of stiver m the 
fore that reduction ou ^ A may not at this da> be low’er than be- 
lt would have been hiffc’ at c ‘ ast ten P cr cent lower than 
old tax. That notwithet ° F ourt . of b P am continued to exact the 
has, during the course of the ^ th ' S rCtiucllon > 'nlue of silver 
what in the EuroS ma^ctTf , fT?’ ^ 10 nsC somc * 

been alleged above disnose mo tn [ aC / S and ar 6umc»ts which have 
pect and conjecture for the i ? Relieve, or more properly tosus- 
this subject scarce Verhans d/ ° P T n " hlch I can form upon 
supposing »r e ofbchef Theism 

after all tliat has been said il m hithen ° bcc n so very small, that 
tain not only whether this t0 people uncer- 

whether the contrary may not h-uJTi actua,I > r taben P^ce, but 

value of silver maynotstilfcontmnp 6 , p ace > or whether' the 

It must be observed however th°/ a L m die European market 
posed annual importation of gold 7 hatever may be the sup- 
certain period at which the annual d Si Ver ’ there mil st.be a 
will be equal to that annual 1 !l? h SUInptlon of those metals 
nrr. S t 1, ? crease as their mass mo^|™ rtatlon Their consumption, 
proportion As then mass mrr ^ ° r rat ler m a much greater 

J bey are ™ ore used, and less cared? 5 tllGir vaIue diminishes. 

sequently increases m a greater r.? r ’ and their consumption 
After a certain period, therefore thl pro P ortlon than their mass 
metals must, m this manner, become on™} COnsu rapnon of those 
which 5 provi ded that importation k to tbeur annual impor- 

d mum sh?h ortatl on > the anmSf^ , become e qual to the 
i th$ anqual consumption mav f abon sb °uld gradually 

* niay, for some tune# ^ 
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annual importation. The mass of those 'metals may gradually and 
insensibly diminish, and their value gradually and insensibly rise, 
till the annual importation becoming again stationary, the con- 
sumption will gradually accommodate itself to what that annual 
importation "can maintain. 


G founds of the Suspicion that the Value of Silver still continues to 

decrease, 

'Hie increase of the wealth of Europe, and the popular notion 
that, as the quantity of the precious metals naturally increases 
\Vath the increase of wealth, so their value” diminishes as their 
quantity increases, may, perhaps, dispose many people to believe 
that their value still continues to fall m the European market, and 
the still gradually increasing pnee of many parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land ma> confirm them still further in this opinion That 
that increase in the quantity of the precious metals, which arises 
m nnj country from the increase of wealth, lias no tendency 
to dimmish their value, I have endeavoured to show already 
Gold and silver naturally resort to a rich country, for the same 
reason that all sorts of luxuries and curiosities resort to it ; not be- 
cause they are cheaper there than m poorer countries, but because 
they are dearer, or because a better price is given for them. It is 
the superiority of price which attracts them, and as soon as that 
superiority ceases, they necessarily cease to go thithei 

If vou except com and such other vegetables as are raised alto- 
gether by human industry, that all other sorts of rude produce, 
cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the useful fossils and minerals of 
the earth, - etc , naturally grow dearer as the society advances 
in wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured to show already 
'i hough such commodities, therefore, come to exchange for a 
greater quantity of silver than before, it wall not from thence follow 
that silver has become really cheaper, or will purchase Jess labour 
than before, but that such commodities have become really dearer, 
or will purchase more labour than before It is not their nominal 
price only, but their real price, which rises in the progress of im- 
provement, The rise of their nominal price is the effect, not of 
any degradation of the value of silver, but of the rise m them real 
pncc. 


Different Effects of the Prog* css of Improvement upon three different 

Sorts of Rude Pi oiuce 

These different sorts of rude produce may be divided into three 
classes The first comprehends those which it is scarce m the 
power of human industry to multiply at all The second, th se 
which it can multiply m proportion to the demand. The third, 
{hose in which the efficacy of industry is either limited or un- 
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certain In the progress of wealth ami improvement, the real 
pnee of the first may nse to any degree uf CAtrwng.mce, and 
seems not to he limited by any comm boundary. That of the 
second, though it may nse greatly, In", however, a certain 
boundary beyond which it cannot p ns well for any < onddcmble 
time together That of the third, though its wMurat tendency i>> to 
rise m the p-wgress of improvement, yet m the sitae degree of irn > 
provement it may sometime*, happen c.en to hdi, v<'iicu ,, icV 
to continue the same, and sometimes to r.ee more or le*$, acco.d- 
mg as different accidents render die dibit.-, uf human industry, in 
multiplying this sort of rude produce, more or levs sat cessful 


First Sort 1 he first sort ot rude produce of \vht< h the nnce 
rises m the progress of improvement, is that wht<h it is scared 

ILcfu ° WCr °e ') urnin m ‘ luilr ' lo "> >l»i»lv at all It comnsts m 
which hemt “ 1 n ‘ Uua 1,r : H ! “ us unl >’ m ctrum «jtnni«ies # and 
muSe b Shn f r?| Ury ’ , l ai ' lhU,lt nunu - 11 * HMJ-Osvblt to acc«- 
the creatcr nari nf"” 1>r ° l U< , L ut un dilknnt M_asun<-, budl are 
sorts ?Z a m " ^dsmguUr l.mls ami fishes, many different 

SrKjl Jf ’ J tUul ‘ dl b,rds 01 m par- 

W’ which^accomnanf ° l , hcr lh,n "'> U " *dth Mid the 

likely to increase with thmi 11 rt K tIlL ‘ Iu,1/,nd for these is 
be able to increase the S m,r V*' n '\ u V rl of hunnn industry may 
this increase of the demand P \ T" ’ *' oml " hlt u was before 
therefore, remaining the same or ° f SUCl ‘ romn ' odiu ^ 

petition to purchase them , ! ° » ' 1 10 Mi ne, while the com* 

nse to any degree of c\tra\ muu "'an J "" lh . cir P ncc 

any certain boundan i. ,? V ^ Uns not to l* limited by 
able as to sell forlnum I,?"' ^ s 10111,1 become so fashton- 
mdustry could increase the numV^ ^ !’ K f 1 ' 110 uTort of lutrnan 
much beyond what it ,s at nresem °n brou 6 ht to ,nnr ^ ct 
Romans, in the time of their er< n«o, f * e l 1Igh P nt< - P aul b )* &<> 
fishes, may m this manner bcA -.m St trrmclcur . for rare birds and 
were not the effects of Z loiv i aL^ r°T" d for '* hcso Pnctt 
rL w h,ghvalue Of such mm, es an, l ° f S " Cr m thosc t,rnes > but 

. , d not multiply at pleasure , f unos,,l ‘«» a $ human industry 

S' 5 Rome ’ for some t?nm TV of silver was 

Public, than it is through the er ?~? and aftcr thc f ad of the re 

h ire . e sestertii, equal to abou? sixV Part ° f buro P e at present 

which the republic paid for the 2 CC stcrlm & wars the price 

of Sidy This pnee, howem ? dWS °, r P eck & the tithe wheat 
J^rket pnee, the obligation m Tf lirobabl >' below the average 
b ^g considered as a tax uLu? wheat at tins rate 

fc\fT f0re > T d oc<Lion h to S nri ian farmer3 ‘ Whcn 

e of wheat amounted to, they wL ? ^ ?°J e corn than lhe 
\ y nere bound by capitulation to 
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iX-ij [or tl»e surplus at the rate of four sestertii, or eightpence 
Sterling, tile peck, and this had probably been reckoned the 1 
mode rate and rc isonablc, that is, the ordinary or average contract 
price of those tunes, it is equal to about one-nnd-twenty shillings 
the quarter, Kight-and-'tu enl) shillings the quarter was, before the 
Jate rears of scared}, the ordinary contract price of English wheat, 
wludt m qnahtv is infenor to the Sicili m, and generally sells for a 
lower price in the European market The value of silver, there- 
fore, m those ancient times, must have been to its value m the 
present as three to four mv ersel) , that is, three ounces of silver 
would then have purchased the same quantity of labour and com- 
modities which four ounces will do at present When we read in 
Enm. thertfore, that Seius (fab x c 29) bought a white 
nightingale, as a present for the Empress Agrippina, at the price 
of six thousand sestertii, equal to about ^50 of our present 
money* and th it .Wmus Celer (Jab >\ c 17) purchased, a 
surmullet at the price of eight thousand sestertii, equal to about 
jCN’ l aS jd of our present moncj , the extravagance of those 
prices, how much soever it may surprise us, is apt, notwithstand- 
ing. to appear to us about one-third less than it really was Then . 
real price, the qu entity oflabour and subsistence which was given 
away for them, was about one-third more than their nominal price 
is apt to express to 11s m the present times Scius gave for 
the nightingale die command of a quantity of labour and sub- 
sisted e tqiul to v\hat £bG 13s. would purchase m the present' 
times; and Asimus Color gave for the surmullet the command of 
a quantity equal to what £SS 17s p}d would purchase What 
brnsjoned the extravagant e of those high pnees was, not so - 
much the nhumteiux of silver, ns die abundance oflabour and 
subsistence, of winch those Romans had die disposal, be}ond 
what was nectssiry for their own use The quantity of silver, of 
which they had the disposal, was 1 good deal less than what the 
command of the same quantity of labour and subsistence would 
have procured to them in the present times 


Second Sort — T he second sort of nide produce of which the 
price rises m the progress of improvement, is that which human 
industry can multiply m proportion to the demand. It consists m 
those nsefhl plants and animals, which, m uncultivated countries, 
nature produces with such profuse abundance that they are 
of little 01 no value, and which, as cultivation advances, are there- 
fore forced to give place to some more profitable produce. 
During a long period m the progress of improvement, the quantity 
of these is continually diminishing, while at the same time the de- 
mand for them is continually increasing Iheir real value, 
thcidfore, the real Quantity of labour which they will purchase or 
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demand gradually rises, till at last it gets so high as to render 
them as profitable a produce as anything else whuh human 
industry can raise upon the most fertile and best cultivated land* 
When it has got so high it cannot well go higher If it did, more 

land and more industry would soon he employed to increase their 
quantity 


Vhen the price of cattle, for example, rises so high that it is as 
profitable to cultivate land m order to raise food for them, as in 
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quantity of manure which the farm itself produces, and this again 
must be in proportion to the stock of cattle which is maintained 
uponit The land is manured either by pasturing the cattle upon 
it or by feeding them in the stable, and from thence carrying out" 
their dung to it ' But unless the price of the cattle be sufficient to 
pay both the rent and profit of cultivated laDd, the farmer cannot 
afford to pasture them upon it, and he can still less afford to feed 
them m the stable It is with the produce of improved and 
5 cultuated land only that cattle can be fed in the stable, because 
to collect the scanty and scattered produce of waste and un- 
improved lands would require too much labour and be too 
expensive' If the pnee of the cattle, therefore, is not sufficient to 
pay for the produce of improved and cultivated land when they 
are allowed to pasture it, that price will be still less sufficient 
to pay for that produce when it must be collected with a good deal 
of additional labour, and brought into the stable to them. In 
these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle can with profit 
be fed in the stable then what are necessary for tillage But 
these can never afford manure enough for keeping constantly 
m good condition all the lands which they are capable of cultivat- 
ing What they afford being insufficient for the whole farm, will 
naturally be reserved for the lands to which it can be most advan- 
tageously or conveniently applied, the most fertile, or those 
perhaps m the neighbourhood of the farm-yard These, therefore, 
“will be kept constantly in good condition and fit for tillage The 
rest will, the greater part of them, be allowed to he waste, produc- 
ing scarce anything but some miserable pasture, just sufficient to 
keep alive a few straggling, half-starved cattle, the farm, though 
much understocked m proportion to what would be necessary for 
its complete cultivation, being very frequently overstocked m pro- 
portion to its actual produce A portion of this waste land, 
however, after having been pastured in this wretched manner for 
six or seven years together may be ploughed up, when it mil yield 
perhaps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of some other coarse 
gram, and then being entirely exhausted, it must be rested and 
pastured again as before, and another portion ploughed up to be/m 
the same manner exhausted and rested again m its turn Such 
accordingly was the general system of management all over the 
low country of Scotland before the union The lands which were 
kept constantly well manured and in good condition, seldom 
exceed a third or a fourth part of the whole farm, and sometimes 
did not amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it The rest were never 
manured, but a certain portion of them was m its turn, notwith- 
standing, regularly cultivated and exhausted Under this system 
of management it is evident even that part of the lands of Scotland 
which is callable of good cultivation, could produce but little 
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, \ n comparison of what it may be capable of producing m how 
disadvantageous soeicr tins system may appear, \et before the 
union the low price of cattle seems to hare rendered it almost 
unavoidable. If, notwithstanding a gre it ri-=c m thur pnee jt still 
continues to prevail through a considerable part of the country n 
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that which still continues to take place in so many parts of Scot- 
land Mr Nairn, the Swedish traveller, when he gives an 
account of the husbandry of .some of the. English r colonies in 
..North America, as he found it m 1749, observes, accordingly, 
that he can with difficult}'' discover there the character of the* 
English nation, so well skilled in all the difierent branches of 
- agriculture They make scarce any manure for their cornfields 
he says , but when one piece of ground has been exhausted by 
continual cropping, they clear and cultivate another piece of fresh 
land, and when that is exhausted, proceed to a third Their 
cattle are allowed to wander through the woods and other uncul- 
tn ated grounds, where they are half-starved , having long ago extir- 
pated almost all the annual grasses by cropping them too early 
m the spring before they had time to form their flowers or to shed 
their seeds (Travels, vol 1 p 343 ) The annual grasses were, it 
seems, the best natural grasses in that part of North America, and 
when the Europeans first settled there, they used to grow veiy 
thick, and to rise three or four feet high A piece of ground 
which, when he wrote, could not maintain one cow, would m 
former times, he was assured, have maintained four, each of which 
would have given four times the quantity of milk which that one 
was capable of giving The poorness of the pasture had, m lur 

opinion, occasioned the degradation of their cattle, which degene- 
rated sensibly from one generation to another They were 
.probably not unlike that stunted breed which was common all 
over Scotland thirty or forty years ago, and which is now so much 
mended through the greater part of the low country, not so much 
by a change of the breed, though that expedient has been 
employed m some places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding them 

Though it is late, therefore, m the progress of improvement 
before cattle can bnng such a pnce as to render it profitable to 
cultivate land for the sake of feeding them, yet of all the different 
parts which compose this second sort of rude produce, they are 
perhaps the first which bnng this pnce , because till they bring 
it, it seems impossible that improvement can be brought near even 
to that degree of perfection to which it has arrived in many parts 
of Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps venison is among the 
last parts of this sort of rude produce which bring this pnce. The 
price of venison m Great Bntam, how extrav agant soever it may 
appear, is not near sufficient to compensate the expense of a deer 
park, as is well known to all those whohavehad an> experience in the 
feeding of deer If it was otherwise, the feeding of deer would 
soon become an article of common farming , as the feeding o 
those small birds called Turdi was among the ancient Romans. 
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Vano and Columella assure us that it was a most profitable 
article The fattening 'of ortolans, birds of passage whjcn arnve 
lean m the country, is said to be so m some parts of France If 
venison continues in fashion, and the wealth and the luxury 01 
Great Britain increase as they hate done for some time past, ihi 
price may very’ probably nsc still higher than it is at present 
Between that period m the progress of improvement winch 
brings to its height the price of so necessary an article as cattle, 
and that which bnngs to it the price of such a superfluity as 
venison, there is a scry long interval, m the course of which many 
other sorts of rude produce gradually arrive at their highest price 
some sooner and some later, according to different circumstance/ 
hus m every farm the dials of the bam and stables wall main* 
tain a certain number of poultry These, as thev arc feci with 
;" d ot!lcn ' lsc !ost . arc a mere sav c all , and as thev cost 
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necessarily raise the price. After it has become general, new 
methods of feeding are commonly fallen upon, which enable the 
farmer to raise upon the same quantity of ground a much greater 
quantity of that particular sort of animal food The plenty not 
only obliges him to sell cheaper , for if he could not afford it, the 
plenty would not be of long continuance It has been probably 
in this manner that the introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, etc, has contributed to sink the common price of 
butchcris-meat m the London market somewhat below what it was 
about the beginning of the last century 
The hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily devours 
many things rejected by every other useful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a save-al! As long as the number of such animals, 
which cm thus be reared at little or no expense, is fully sufficient 
to supply the demand, this sort of butcherVmeat comes to market 
at a much lower pnce_ than any other But when the demand 
rises beyond what this quantity can supply, when it becomes 
necessary to raise food on purpose for feeding and fattening hogs, 
in the same manner as for feeding and fattening other cattle, the 
price necessarily nses, and becomes proporhonably either higher 
or lower than that of other butcher’s-meat, according as the nature 
of the country, and the state of its agriculture, happen to render 
the feeding of hogs more or less expensive than that of other 
cattle In France, the price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. 
In most parts of Great Britain it is at present somewhat higher 
The great nse in the price of both hogs and poultry has in Great 
Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of the number 
of cottagers and other small occupiers of land, an event which has 
m every part of Europe been the immediate forerunner of improve- 
ment and better cultivation, but which at tire same time may have 
contributed to raise the price of those articles, both somewhat 
sooner and somewhat faster than it would otherwise have risen 
As the poorest family can often maintain a cator a dog, without 
any expense, so the poorest occupiers of land can commonly 
maintain a few poultry, or a sow and a few pigs, at very little 
The little offals of their own table, their whey, skimmed milk, and 
buttermilk, supply those animals with a part of their food, and they 
find the rest m the neighbouring fields without doing an> sensible 
damage to anybody By diminishing the number of those small 
occupiers, therefore, the quantity of this sort of provisions winch 
is thus produced at little or no expense, must certainly have been 
a good deal diminished, and their price must consequently have 
been raised both sodner and faster than it would otherwise have risen 
Sooner or later m the progress of improvement, it must at any rate 
nave risen to the utmost height to which it is capable of rising, 
or to the price which pays the labour and expense of cult tv? mg 
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the land which furnishes them with food nr well as these are paid 
upon the greater part of other cultivated land 
The business of the dairy hi c the feeding of hogs and poultry, 
is originally carried on as a save all The cattle necessarily kept 
upon the farm, produce more nnlk than cither the rearing of thur 
own young, or the consumption of the fanner’s familr requires , 
nnd they produce most at one particular season But of all the 
productions of land, milk is perhaps the most perishable In the 
warm season, when it is most abundant, it will scarce http four- 
and-tuenty hours The farmer, In making it into fresh butter, 
stores a small part of it for a week , by making it into salt 
utter, for a >ear, and by making it into cheese, lie stores 
a much greater part of it for several tears Bart of all these 
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faHy equal to that of the pnce But this infenonty of quality is 
perhaps, rather the effect of this lowness of pnce than the cause of it 
riumgh the quality was much better, the greater part of what 
is brought to market , could not, I apprehend, m the present 
circumstances of the country, be disposed of at a much better 
pnee ; and the present pnce, u is probable, would not pay the 
expense Ot the land and labour necessary for producing a much 
beikr quality. Through the greater part of England, notwith- 
standing the superiority of price, the dairy is not reckoned a more 
profitable employment of land than the raising of corn, or the 
fittemng of cattle, the great objects of agnculture Throughout 
the greater part of Scotland, it cannot yet be even so profitable 

1 he lands of no countn, it is evident, can ever be completely 
cultia ated and improv cd, till once the pnce of ever) produce, 
which human industry is obliged to raise upon them, has got so 
high as to pay for the expense of complete improvement and 
cultivation In order to do this, the price of each particular 
produce must be sufficient, first, to pay the rent of good com land, 
as it is that which regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated kind , and secondly, to pay the labour and expense of 
the f inner as well as they are commonly paid upon good corn 
hnd , or, in other words, to replace with the ordinary profits the 
stock which he emplo)S about it. This rise m the pnce of each 
particular produce, must evidently be prev ious to the improvement 
and cultivation of the land which is destined for raising it Gain 
is the end of all improv ement, and nothing could deserve that name 
of which loss was to be the necessary consequence But loss must 
be the necessary consequence of improving land for the sake of a 
produce of which the pnce could nev cr bring back the expense If 
the complete improvement and cultivation of the country be, as it 
most certainly is, the greatest of all public advantages, this nse m the 
pnce of all those different sorts of rude produce, instead of being 
considered asa public calamity, ought to be regarded as the necessary 
forerunner and attendant of the greatest of all public advantages 

'1 his rise too m the nominal ormone) price of all those different 
corts of rude produce has been the effect, not of any degradation 
m the value of silv er, but of a nse in their real pnce They hav e 
become w ortli, not only a greater quantity of silv er, but a greater 
quantity of labour and subsistence than before As it costs a 
greater quantity of labour and subsistence to bring them to market, 
so when they arc brought thither, they represent or they are 
equivalent to a greater quantity 

Third Sort —The third and last sort of rude produce, of which 
the pnce naturally rises in the progress of improvement, is that m 
which the efficacy offfiuman industry, m augmenting the quantity 
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fleece and the tallow The carcase is often left to rot upon the 
ground, or to be de\ oured by beasts and birds of prey If this 
sometimes happens even m Spain, it happens almost constantly in 
Clnh, at Buenos Ayres, and m many other parts of Spanish America 
where the homed cattle are almost constantly killed merely for the’ 
sake of the hide and the tallow This too used to happen almost 
constantly in Hispaniola, while it was infested by the Buccaneers, 
and before the settlement, improvement, and populousness of 
the French plantations had given some value to the cattle of the 
Spaniards, who still continue to possess, not only the eastern part 
of the coast, but the whole inland and mountainous part of the 
country 

> Though in the progress of improvement and population, the 
price of the whole beast necessarily rises, yet the price of the 
carcase is likely to be much more affected by this nse than that 
of the w ool and the hide The market for the carcase, being m 
the rude state of society confined always to the countiy which 
produces it must necessarily be extended m proportion to the 
improvement and population of that country But the market for 
the wool and the hides even of a barbarous country, often extend- 
ing to the whole commercial world, it can very seldom be enlarged 
in the same proportion The state of the whole commercial world 
can seldom be much affected by the improvement of any particular 
country, and the market for such commodities may remain the 
same, or very nearly the same, after such improvements as before 
It should, however, m the natural course of things rather upon the 
whole be somewhat extended m consequence of them If the 
manufactures especially, of which those commodities are the mate- 
rials, should ever come to flourish tn the country, the market, 
though it might not be much enlarged, would at least be brought 
much nearer to the place of growth than before , and the price of 
those materials might at least be increased by what had usually 
been the expense of transporting them to distant countries Though 
it might not nse therefore m the same proportion as that of 
butcher’s-meat, it ought naturally to nse somewhat, and it ought 
certainly not to fall 

In England, however, notwithstanding the flounshmg state of 
its w'oollen manufacture, the pnee of English wool has fallen very 
considerably since the time of Edward III There are many 
authentic records which demonstrate that during the reign of that 
prince (towards the middle of the fourteenth century, or about 
1339) what was reckoned the moderate and reasonable pnee of 
the tod or twenty-eight pounds of English w r ooI, was not less than 
ten shillings of the money of those times,* containing, at the rate 
of twenty-pence the ounce, six ounces of silver Tower-weight, 

* Smith's Memoir of Wool, vol i c 5, 6, 7 j vol u c 176, 
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ffffi m th? tone of Edward III., "as to its money price 
mTheoresenUimes as ten to seven 1 he supenontv of s wal 
pnee was still greater At the rate of six shilhngs and «ght pun «. 
the quarter, ten shillings was in those ancient times l!,t P nc6 ^ 1 
twelve bushels of wheat. At the rate of tv, only eight ^rdhugsthe 
quarter, one and-twenty shillings is in the present times the pnre 
of siy bushels only The proportion between the real pricey ot 
ancient and modem times therefore, is as twelve to six, or as two 
to one. In those ancient times a tod of wool would have pur- 
chased twice the quantity of subsistence which it will purchase at 
present , and consequently twice the quantity of labour, if the real 
recompense of labour had been the same m both periods 
This degradation both in the real and nominal value of wool 
could never have happened in consequence of the natural coui-.e 
of things It has accordingly been the cftect of violence atid 
artifice , First, of the absolute prohibition of exporting wool from 
England , Secondly, of the permission of importing it front Spam 
duty free , Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from Ireland 
to any other country but England In consequence of these regu- 
lations the market for English wool, instead of being somewhat 
extended in consequence of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool of several other 
countries is allowed to come into competition with it, and where 
that of Ireland is forced into competition with it As the noollcti 
manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much discouraged as is" 
consistent with justice and fair dealing, the Irish can work up but 
i small part of their own wool at home, and are therefore obliged 
to send a greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the only market 
they are allowed (. Prohibitory export ditties partially repealed ut 
' 1825 and finally, in 1833, and on imfioits m 1S44 ) 
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account valued at the same quantity of silver as 4 1 ths of our 
present money Its nominal pnee was a good deal lower than at 
present But atiherate of six shillings and eightpence the quarter, 
twelve shillings would in those times have purchased eighteen 
bushels and four-fifths of a bushel of wheat, which, at three and 
sixpence the bushel, would m the present time cost 31s 4d -An 
ox hide, therefore, would m those times have purchased as much 
. corn as ten shillings and threepence would purchase at present 
Its- real value was equal to ten shillings and threepence of our 
present money In those ancient times, when the cattle were hall 
starved during the greater part ofthe winter, we cannot suppose that 
they w ere of a \ cry large size An ox hide which weighs four stone 
of sixteen pounds avoirdupois, is not in the present times reckoned 
n. bad one , and m those ancient times would probably have been 
reckoned a \ery good one But at half a crown the stone, which 
at this moment (February, 1773) I understand to be the common 
price, such a hide would at present cost only ten shilling's Though 
its nominal price, therefore, is higher m the present than it was in ' 
those ancient times, its real price, the real quantity of subsistence 
w Inch it willpurchase or command, is rather somewhat lower The 
pnee of cow hides, as stated in the above account, is nearly in the 
common proportion to that of ov hides That of sheep skins is a 
good deal above it They had probably been sold with the wool 
That of calves’ skins, on the contrary, is greatly below it In 
countries where the pnee of cattle is very low, the calves, which 
arc not intended to be reared m order to keep up the stock, are 
generally killed very young, as was the case in Scotland 20 or 30 
years ago It saves the ’milk, which their pnee would not pay for 
The skins of the calves are commonly good for little 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at present than it 
was a few years ago , owing probably to the taking off the duty 
upon seal skins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, the impor- 
tation of raw hides from Ireland and from the plantations, duty 
free, whicli was done m 1769 Take the whole of the present 
century at an average, their real pnee has probably been some- 
what higher than it w r as in those ancient times The nature of 
the commodity renders it not quite so proper for being transported 
to distant markets as wool It suffers more by keeping A salted 
hide is reckoned mfenor to a fresh one, and sells for a lower price 
This circumstance must necessanly have some tendency to sink 
the price of the raw hides produced m a country which does not 
manufacture them, but iS obliged to export them , and compara- 
tively to raise that of those produced in a country which does 
manufacture them It must have some tendency to sink their 
pnee in a barbarous, and to raise it in an improved and manufac- 
turing country. It must have had some tendency, therefore, to 
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, rn ^ Our tanners, 

v hi ancient and to raise it in mo quj . clothiers m con- 
heades have not been quite so of the common- 

\anang the wisdom of the nation paI ticular manufacture, 

vedttf depends upon the prosperity of Jg^ured - The exportation 
They have accordingly been mu ^ ^ declared a nuisance, 

of raw hides has, indeed, been p ntnes j ias been subjected to 
but then importation from fargn ben 0 ff from those of 

a duty , and though this duty has en fiye only), 

Ireland and the pla* " , £or of Great Britain 

vet Ireland has not been co . , e w hich are not manu- 

for the sale of its surplus hides, or o : tho ™ ^ but w thm 
factuied at home The tides o umerat ed commodities 

these few years been P ut Nowhere but to the mother country, 
which the plantations can send nowhere b ^ oppressed 

neither has the commerce of Ireland oee ^ Britain 

hitherto, in order to support the manufactnr of G^ Qf wo0 } or _ 
Whatever regulations tend to sink the p unproved 

raw hides below what it naturally would he, “» 6t ® ^ pnce of 
and cultivated country, have some tendency ^ sma jf cattle, 
butcher’s-meat The pnce both of th f? sufficient 

■which are fed on unproved and cultivated land, mus f nrmer 

to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit whic ^ 

has reason to expect from improved and cultivated lan 

5, they vail soon cease to feed them whatever part 

price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, m s 
paid by the carcase The less there is paid for the one, the m 
must he paid for the other In what manner this pnce is to 
divided upon the different parts of the beast, is indifferent to me 
landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them, an 
improved and cultivated country, therefore, their interest as land- 
lords and farmers cannot be much affected by such regulations, 
though their interest as consumers may, by the nse m the pnce o 
provisions It would be quite otherwise, however, m an unim- 
proved and uncultivated country, where the greater part of the 
lands could be applied to no other purpose but the feeding Ox 

nnrl rvlvprfv tlv r* tvrxnl nnrl bVi » *rvn r> rMTTfll "HilTt 01 


lands could be applied to no other purpose but the feeding of 
cattle, and where die wool and the hide made the pnncipal part of 
the value of those cattie Their interest as landlords and farmers 
would m this case be very deeply affected by such regulations, and 
their interest as consumers very httle. The fall in the pnce of 
v>ool and the hide would not m this case raise the pnce of the 
carcase, because the greater part of the lands of the country being 
applicable to no odier purpose but the feeding of cattle, the same 
number would still continue to be fed The same quantity of 
butcher’s meat would still come to market The demand for 
it would be no greater than before. Its pnce, therefore, would be ( 
the same as before. The whole pnce of cattle would - fall, and 
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n 5* n f lt hoth rt»e rent and the profit of all those lands of 
'V cattle Mas the principal produce, that is,' of the greater part 
ot the lands of the country. The perpetual prohibition of the 
exportation or wool, which is commonly, but very falsely ascribed 
to haw aid III., would, in the then circumstances of the country, 
hne been the most destruclne regulation which could well have 
been thought of It would not only have reduced the actual 
xahtc of the greater part of the lands of the kingdom, but by 
reducing the price of the most important species of small cattle, 
it w ould ha\c retarded very much its subsequent improvement 
ihe wool of Scotland fell very - considerably in its -price in 
consequence of the union with England, by which it was excluded 
.from the great market of Europe, and confined to the narrow one 
of Great Britain The value of the greater part of the lands in 
the southern counties of Scotland, wfluch are chiefly a sheep 
country, would have been veiy deeply affected by this event, had 
not the nsc m the price of bulcher’s-meat fully compensated the 
fall in the price of wool 

As the efficacy of human industry, in increasing the quantity 
cither of wool or of raw hides, is limited, so far as it depends 
upon the produce ot the country where it is exerted, so it is un- 
certain so far as it depends upon the produce of other countries 
3 1 so far depends, not so much upon the quantity which they pro- 
duce, as upon dial which they do not manufacture , and upon the 
restraints which they may or may not think proper to impose upon 
the exportation of this sort of rude produce. These circumstances, 
as they are altogether independent of domestic industry, so they 
render the efficacy of its eflorts more or less uncertain In multi- 
ply ing this sort of rude produce, the efficacy of human industry 


-is not only limited, but uncertain - - 

In multiplying another very important sort of rude produce, the 
quantity offish that is brought to market, it is likewise both limited 
and uncertain It is limited by the local situation of the country, 
by the proximity or distance of its different provinces from the 
sea, by the number of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be 
called the fertility or barrenness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, 
as to this sort of rude produce As population increases, as the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country grows 
greater and greater, there come to be more buyers of fish, and 
those buyers, too, have a greater quantity and variety of other 
goods, or, w'hat is the same thing, the price of a greater quantity 
and variety of other goods, to buy with But it will general y e 
impossible to supply the great and extended market without 
employing a quantity of labour greater than m proportion to what 
has been requisite for supplying the narrow and confined one. a 
market which, from requiring only one thousand, comes to require 
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annually ten thousand tons of fish, can seldom be supplied without 
employing more than ten times the quantity of labour which hid 
before been sufficient to supply it- The fish nvift general!) 
sought for at a greater distance, larger vessels nitPt be employed, 
and more extensive machinery of even hind unde use ot file 
real price of tins commodity, therefore, naturally rises in Use pi in- 
gress of improv ement 1 1 has according!) done so, I behove, more 
or less in ever)' country 

Though the success of a particular day’s fishing rnaj be a very 
uncertain matter, jet, the local situation of the country hung siqs- 
'posed, the general efficacy of industry in bringing a certain quantity 
of fish to market, taking the course ot a year, or of sc’ end years 
together, it may perhaps be thought, is certain enough , and j{, no 
doubt, is so As it dt penus more, however, upon the local 
situation of the country, than upon the state of its wealth and 
industry, as upon this account it nay m different countries be the* 
same m very different periods of improvement and very different 
m the same period , its connection with the state of improv uncut 
is uncertain, and it is of tins sort ot uncertainty lint 1 am here 
speaking 

w n\ mCrea j ing th r quanllt y of t!l( - different minerals and metals 
dra " n ° m , lhe bcmcls ° r thc ulrlh * tint of the more 
notir, l ^ L ‘-liaaty of human industry seems 

of the Drenra^m m* t0 k b ? alto g<-dicr uncertain The quantity 
hmited^bv anvil,, C %v hlcl1 ls to be found in any country' is not 

barrenness 0 f\ts n S W US oca ^' tuat >on r such as the fertility or 

countries winch poIesTlm n 11 nJ 5 h ° 5 n nKtaK frcc l uentl >* abo « nd m 
lar country seems tn llT r!lur quantlt >' ,n cv cry' partial- 
first, upon its Dower nf ? v Upon l "° dlfforcnt circumstance 1 :; 

«Pon the annual producfoflb'hn | UP ° n . m StatC ° f lb in(Ulsl O, 
of which it can afford tr. \ l and and ia bour, in consequence 
labour and subsistence m brinm' * grcaltjr , or a smalter quantity of 
“ gold and silver either from” 5 , ° r purchasin S such superfluities 

othercountaes, and second^, 5 °'? mines or from those of 

the names which mav haonpr/n\ Up ° n tlc Pertl h l y or barrenness of 

, C n °o merClal worId those metals 7 Tw! CUkr Ume r to Surp1) the ■ 
in the countries most remote frnm ee Tbc quanl11 } of those metals 

affected by this fertility or han-p™ be rames » mu -t be more or less 
cheap transportation of those meak S «r?i aCC0Unt of lbc ^ and 
value Their quantity m China and^ ’T Sma11 bulk and S rcat 
more or less affected by the Hlndostan must have been 

So far as ,he,r quant!* „ the mm “ ° r Ammo, 

he former of those two circumstances/^ C0UntIy depends upon 
r ,,^ 5 real Pnce, hke that of all oti 1pr S , be po ' ver of purchasing), 

e y t0 nse mth the wealth and lmnr^ 065 and su P erQ uihes, is 

U lm P r ov e ment of the country, and 
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to ail with its poverty and depression Countries which have a 
■ great quantity of labour and subsistence to spare, can afford to 
purchase any particular quantity of those metals at the expense of 
a greater quantity of labour and subsistence, than countries which 
hav e less to spare 

So far as their quantity m any particular country depends upon 
the litter of those two circumstances (the fertility or barrenness of 
the mines which happen to supply the commercial world), their, 
veil price, the real quantity of labour and subsistence which they 
will purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, sink more or less in 
proportion to the fertility, and nsc in proportion to the barrenness, 
of those mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the mines, however, which may 
happen it any particular time to supply the commercial world, is 
a circumstance which, it is evident, may have no sort of connection 
with the state of industry m a particular country It seems even 
to hav e no v er) necessary connection v ith that of the w'orld in 
genenl As arts and commerce, indeed, gradually spread them- 
selves ov cr a greater and a greater part of the earth, the search for 
new mines, being extended over a w ider surface, may have some- 
tv hat a better chance for being successful than when confined 
withm narrower bounds The discovery of new mines, however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhausted, is a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty, and such as no human skill or industry can 
ensure. All indications, it is acknowledged, are doubtful, and the 
actual discovery and successful working of a new mine dm alone 
ascertain the reality of its value, or even of its existence. In 
this search there seem to be no certain limits either to the possible 
success, or to the possible disappointment of human industry In 
the course of a century or two, it is possible that new mines may 
be discov ered more fertile than any that hav e ever yet been known, 
and it is just equally possible that the most fertile mine then 
know n may be more barren than any that w as wrought before the 
discover}' of the mines in America. Whether the one or the other 
of those two events may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
portance to the real wealth and prosperity of the world, to the 
real value of the annual produce of the land and labour of man- 
kind. Its nominal value, the quantity of gold and silver by which 
this annual produce could be expressed or represented, w’ould, no 
douht, be very different , but its real value, the real quantity o 
labour which it could purchase or command, would be precisely 
the same A shilling might in the one case represent no more 
labour than a penny does at present, and a penny “ f 

might represent as much as a shilling does now But ^ t ‘^ e ° 
case he who had a shilling m his pocket, would be no 
he who has a penny at present, and m the other, he who had a 
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penny would be just as rich as he who has a shilling how. The 
cheapness and abundance of gold and silver plate, would be the 
sole advantage which the world could derive from the one event, 
and dearness and scarcity of those tolling superfluities the onl) ift- 
convenicncy it could suffer from the other , " 

Conclusion of the Digression camming the Variations 1/1 the 
V itue of Silver —The greater part of the writers w ho hav e collected 
the money prices of things m ancient tunes, seem to have con- 
sidered the low moncj price of com, and of goods in general, or. 
in other words, the high value of gold and stiver, as a proof, not 
onlj of the scarcity of those metals, but or the poverty and bar- 
barism of the country at the time w hen it tool j face 1 his notion 
' s „“™? ce(1 ™} h Ac s > stem of political economy which represents 
h “ con r s,st ! n S m lhe abundance, awl national 

endear m ° f , 8 ° ld * Ucr > a s >^m which I shall 

endeavour to explain and examine at great length in the fourth 

wMe'orZS; c 1 Slu " ,° n '> - PrcsS, MS 

„ 01 the precious metals can be no proof the nave rtv 

pface rba n ;3 p „rhr^ « 

happened at that t,m,> T J barrenness of the mines which 

lhC comratr ' ,al " “ ri<1 A r°»r 

to pay dearer for cold and < ! f-'' more > 50 11 c sn as little afford 

those metals, therefore is nntYt'V 3 n , cb one ’ atl(i l,IL v alttC of 

fhan m the latter in g,nn V U > 10 bc 1 ’ l S hcr m l°'n-r 

Of Europe, the value of iiJ V, LOUntr > much ncher than any part 
m any part of Europe As P I eclous , n ? ctals is niucli higher than 
increased greatly since the discover^f \° f Euro P e - ^decd. lias 
the value of gold and stiver b ^ m,Ilc s of America, sc 

diminution of their value houe^e 5 P dUall> , duntn > ! >bed 11 ns 

crease of the real wealth ’of i, 5 ins r n , ot been owing to the in- 
land and labour, but to the accidental * ,e anm,al produce of its 
mines than any that were known V c lscovcr y of more abundant 
quantity of gold and s d?er T ^ before The increase of the 

manufactures and agriculture PC ’ ‘ lnd the crease of its 

have happened nearly abouM^ "° e ' cnts which, though they 

“ rae ’ 5 et ba\ e arisen from 
neith?' e l The one has ansen nntural coni mct,on with 
52 nS, P ^ denc , e nor policy either w? a merc accid <mt, m winch 
dm other from the faU of the ftudll ° r C0 ^ d lmc aft y *a» : 

Sement a g ? V l mment uhich afforded m”’ f d fr0m the cstab hsh- 
SX?'? 14 re Tures, some 3ustr > the onl >' encou- 

SVStPm c-hl) 0 !! ... of his orn! iS^S^ntJ’ that it shall 
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metals has fallen in Poland, m the same manner' as m other parts 
01 Europe Their quantity, there, must have increased there as 
in other places, and nearly m the same proportion to the annual 
produce of its land and labour This increase of the quantity of 
those metals, however, has not, it seems, increased the annual pro- 
duce, has neither improved the manufactures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumstances of its mhamtants Spain 
and Portugal, the countries which possess the mines, are, after 
Poland, perhaps, the two most beggarly countries m Europe.’ The 
value of the precious metals, however, must be lower in Spain and 
Portugal than m any other part of Europe, as they come from 
those countries to all other parts of Europe, loaded, not only with 
a freight and an insurance, but with the expense of smuggling, 
their exportation being either prohibited or subjected to a duty 
In proportion to the annual produce of the land and labour, there- 
fore, their quantity must be greater in those countries than m any 
other part of Europe those countries, however, are poorer than 
the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal system has been 
abolished in Spam and Portugal, it has not been succeeded by a 
much better 


As the low value of gold and silver is no proof of the wealth and 
flourishing state of the country where it takes place , so neither is 
their high value, or the low money pnee either of goods in general, 
or of corn in particular, proof of its poverty and its barbarism 
But though the low money price either of goods m general, or 
corn in particular, be no proof of the poverty or barbarism of the 
times, the low money price of some particular sorts of goods, such 
as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, etc , m proportion to that of 
com, is a most decisive one It clearly demonstrates, first, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of com, and consequently 
the great extent of the land which they occupied in proportion to 
what was occupied by com , and, secondly, the low value of this 
land m proportion to that of com land, and consequently the un- 
cultivated and unimproved state of the far greater part of the 
lands of the country It clearly demonstrates that the stock and 
population of the country did not bear the same proportion to tire ^ 
extent of its territory, which they commonly do in civilised 
countries, and that society was at that time, and m that country, 
but m its infancy From the high or low money pnee ei J- her 
goods m general, or of corn m particular, we can infer only that the 
mines which at that time happened to supply the commercial world 
with gold and silver, were fertile or barren, not that the country 
was rich or poor But from the high or low money pnee- of some 
sorts of goods m proportion to that of others, we can infer, wi a 
degree of probability, almost to certainty, that it was rich or poo , 
thft the greater part of its lands were improved or unimproved, 
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9 ipss barbarous state, or in a 

and that it was either in a more 

more or less civilized one which proceeded alto- 

Any nse in the money pnee m J of sl]verj would affect all 
gether from the degradation *^^^ umv ersally a th J rd ’°* 
sorts of goods equity, and rais 1 | happened to lose 

a°fourth,or a fifth part ^>*^*^** But the rise 
a third, or a fourth, or a fifth ^ of ™ the subject of so much 

m the price of provisions which all sorts 0 f provisions 
reasoning and conversati to , _ TCSent century at an average, 

equally Taking the c ,,.j cv en by those who account 
the pnee of com, it » a<d moJe g d Y ^ haS nsen 

for this rise by the degradation ot toe jam The rise m 

much less than that of some other sor • P« therefore, cannot be 

the once of those other sorts o p ’ r s qyer. Some 

owing altogether to the degradation o ^ ^ those which 

f^nlloTassig'ned,^ 

has actually nsen in proportion to that of corn -..four first _ 

As to the price of com itself, it has, during t v aL ftT( \maiV 
years of the present century, and before the late extra 
course of bad seasons, been somewhat lower than * "J® att Jted 
sixty-four last years of the preceding century The fact is .attest , 
not only by 'the accounts of Windsor market, but by the pub 
fiars of all the different counties of Scotland, and by the accounts 
of several different markets in France, which have been collected 
with great dilhgence and fidelity by Mr Messance and by wir 
Dupr6 de St Maur. The evidence is more complete than coma 
well have been expected m a matter which is naturally so very 
difficult to be ascertained fc 

As to the high price of com during these last io or 12 years, it 
can he sufficiently accounted for from the badness of the seasons, 
without supposing any degradation m the value of silver The 
opinion, therefore, that silver is continually sinking m its value, 
seems not to be founded upon any good observations, either upon 
the pnees of com, or upon those of other prolusions 

The same quantity of silver, it may perhaps be said, will m the 
present times, even according to the account which has been here 
given, purchase a much smaller quantity of several sorts of provi- 
sions than it would have done during some part of the last century , 
and to ascertain whether this change be owing to a rise m the value 
of those goods, or to a fall in the value of silver, is only to estab- 
lish a vain and useless distinction, -which can be of no sort of 
service to the man who has only a certain quantity <jf silver to go 
to market with, or a certain fixed revenue in money I certainly , 
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' altogether useless - } ’ however > upon that account be 

. or pr 

. rxx;xr, f t ™ s , be “«&. 

X h '^Xl' n ft ed 

dedmmg as m Portugal and Poland ; or gradually advafang ' Z 
m most other parts of Europe. But if this rise m the pnee tf 

• - I«d Jftirh ° f ! ’J°' IS,0 1’ S bS °" mg t0 a nse ln the real value of the 

Xice nr h m P o 0dUCC , S a et ?’ *° ltS mcreased fertility ^ or , m conse . 

,1 " ote oxtended improvement and good cultivation, to 

rendered fit for producing corn , it is owing to a 
circumstance which indicates in the clearest manner the prosperous 
arid advancing state of the country The land constitutes by far 
pie greatest, the most important, and the most durable part of the 
wealth of every extensive country It may surely be of some use 
or, at least, it may give some satisfaction to the public, to have so 
decisive a proof of the increasing value of by far the greatest, the 
most important, and the most durable part of its wealth 

It may too be of some use to the public m regulating the pecu- 
niary reu ard of some of its inferior servants If this rise m the 
pnee of some sorts of provisions be owing to a fall in the value of 
Stiver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was not too large before, 
ought certainly to be augmented m proportion to the extent of this 
jail If it is not augmented, their real recompense will evidently 
be so much diminished But if this n$e of pnee is owing to the 
increased value, m consequence of the improved fertility of the 
land which produces such provisions, it becomes a much nicer 
matter to judge either in what proportion any pecuniary reward 
ought to be augmented, or whether it ought to be augmented at 
all The extension of improvement and cultivation, as it neces- 
sarily raises more or less, in proportion to the pnee of com, that 
of ever}'- sort of animal food, so it as necessarily lowers that of, I 
believe, ever}' sort of vegetable food It raises the price of animal 
food, because a great part of the land which produces it, being ren- 
dered lit for producing corn, must afford to the landlord and farmer 
the rent and profit of corn land It lowers the pnee of vegetable 
food, because, by increasing the fertility of the land, it increases 
its abundance The improvements of agnculture too introduce 
many sorts of vegetable food which, requinng less land and not 
more labour than com, come much cheaper to market Such are 
potatoes and maize, or what is called Indian corn, the two most 
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important improvements which the agriculture of Europe, perhaps 
which Europe itself, has received from the great extension of its 
commerce and navigation Many sorts of vegetable food, besides, 
which in the rude state of agriculture are confined to the .kitchen- 
garden, and raised only by the spade, come m its improved state 
to be introduced into common fields, and to be raised by the 
plough such as turnips, carrots, cabbages, etc. If in the pro- 
gress of improvement, therefore, the real price of one species of 
food necessarily rises, that of another as necessarily falls, and it 
becomes a matter of more nicety to judge how far the rise in the 
one may be compensated by the fall in the other When the real 
pnce of butcher’s-meat has once got to its height (which, with 
regard to every sort, except, perhaps, that of hog’s flesh, it seems 
to have done through a great part of England more than a century 
ago), any nse which can afterwards happen m that of any other 

mfinnrwWL? < f mo EJ“ luch affect the circumstances of the'' 
a ! P ?° P l e - The circ umstances of the poor through 

^ SUrely be so much distressed by any 

“ ° r 

fciSKra.f “ ra V high pnce of com no doubt 

K at i orS” avele SS ° t m ° derat ? 1*“** 

any other sort of rude nrnr? PnCC ’ tbe natural nse m the pnce of 
suffer mor^ans \v affect them ^ They 

sioned by taxes nuhe price of^ 11 nSC ' vhlch has been occa * 

“ ° f ^ S ° ap ’ leather > indies, ZtX^^t"Z m0d ' tieSl 
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' the real price of 

It is the natural effect 5“^ 
gradually the real pnce of alrnr^t° V u ment ’ bowever > to, dimit 
manufacturing worlmanshi^dmm^ raanufactures That of 
without exception. In conLuSr^’ perha P s > m 311 ofth 
djxtenty, nad of a more P S T v ° f better Ornery, of gre; 
f ,? f whlch are the natural c ^f° n r and dlst nbution of wc 
mailer quantity 0 f labour becom? S ° f lra Provement, a mi 
Particular piec e of work and T r ^ uisite for executing ; 

circu mstances of the , h ° Ugh ’ ln consequence If 
llZlt nSQ n VCry tbe real p'nce of lab 

me wSr gCaCrall >’ much molt t ? e great d ™inution of 

There atffndSn f ' h ° pnw COmpeaS!,te the 

pi ™ of SI in which the necess 

all the advantages uhich Sommt ^ more th ™ «™P' 

P ovement can introduce into 
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execution of the u ork In carpenters’ and joiners’ work, and m 
the coarser sort of cabinet work, the nse in the real price of barren 
timber, in consequence of the improvement of land, will more than 
compensate all the advantages which can be derived from the best 
machinery 1 , the greatest dexterity, and the most proper division 
and distribution of work. But in all cases in winch the real pnee 
of the rude materials either does not nse at all, or does not rise very 
much, that of the manufactured commodity sinks very considerably 
i his diminution in pnee has, m the course of the present and 
preceding century, been most remarkable in those manufactures of 
which the materials arc the coarser metals A better movement 
of a watch, than about the middle of the last century could have 
been bought for twenty pounds, may now, perhaps, be had for 
twenty shillings In the work of cutlers and locksmiths, m all the 
tojs which are made of the coarser metals, and m all those goods 
which are commonly known by the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the same period, a very great 
reduction of pnee, though not altogether so great as m watch-work 
It ha*, howeicr, been sufficient to astonish the workmen of every 
other part of Europe, who in many cases acknowledge they can 
produce no work of equal goodness for double, or even for triple 
the pnee There are, perhaps, no manufactures m wduch the divi- 
sion of labour can be earned further, or m which the machinery 
cmplo)cd admits of a greater \anety of improv ements, than those 
of which the materials are the coarser metals 

In the clothing manufacture there has, during the same period, 
oeen no such sensible reduction of pnee The pnee of superfine 
doth, I have been assured, on the contrary, has, within these five- 
nnd-twenty or thirty years, nsen somewhat m proportion to its 
quality; owing, it was said, to a considerable nse m the pnee of 
the material, which consists altogether of Spanish wool That of 
the Yorkshire doth, which is made altogether of English w’ool, is 
said, indeed, during the course of the present century, to have 
fallen a good deal in proportion to its quality Quality, however, 
is so very disputable a matter, that I look upon all information of 
this kind as somew hat uncertain In the clothing manufacture the 


division of labour is nearly the same now T as it was a century ago, 
and the machinery employed is not very different There may, 
however, have been some small improvements m both, which may 


ha\ e occasioned some reduction of price 

But the reduction wall appear much more sensible and undeni- 
able if we compare the price of this manufacture m the P resent 
times with what it wvls m a much remoter period, towar s e 
of the fifteenth century, when the labour was probably much less 
subdivided, and the machinery employed much more P 1 


than it is at present. 
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In iaSi being the 4th of Henry VII , it was enacted that 
< whosoever shall sell by retail a "broad vard of the finest scarlet 
‘ rained, or of other grained cloth of the finest malcmg above six- 
teen shillings, shall forfeit forty shillings for cv cry yard so sold 
Sixteen shillings, therefore, containing about the same quantity ol 
silver as four-and-tw enty shillings of our present money, m as, at that 
time, reckoned not an unreasonable pnee for a yard of the finest 
cloth , and as this is a sumptuary law, such cloth, it is probable, had 
usually been sold somewhat dearer A guinea may be reel, on cd 
the highest pnee m the present times Even though the quality 
of the cloths, therefore, should be supposedcqual, and that of the pre- 
sent times is most probably much superior, yet, even upon this sup- 
position, the money price of the finest cloth appears to have been 
considerably reduced since the end of the fifteenth century'. But 
its real pnee has been much more reduced. S'x shillings and 
eightpcnce i\as then, and lone alierwanls, reckoned the average 
pnee of a quarter of wheat Sixteen shillings, therefore, was the 
pnee of two quarters and mote than three bushels of wheat 
Valuing a quarter of wheat in the present times at cight-and- 
twenty shillings, the real price of a yard of fine cloth must, in ~ 
those times, have been equal to at least three pounds six shillings 
and sixpence of our present money 1 he man who bought it must 
have parted with the command of a quantity of labour and subsist- 
ence equal to what that sum would purchase in the present times. 

The reduction m the real pnee of the coarse manufacture, though 
considerable, has not been so great as in that of the fine. 

, In x 4 6 3 . being the 3rd of Edward IV , it was enacted that ‘ no 
, s< ^f nt ln husbandry, nor common labourer, nor servant to any 
< a T*! 1 Cer m ‘ la hitmg out of a city or burgh, shall use or wear in their 
^; i 0 ™ n S any J cI T ° 1 t r h above two shillings the broad yard 5 In the 
^ 1 ^ tw0 flings contained very nearly the same 
AT aS f0ur of our P rescnt mone y But the York- 
much Eunprinr*^ 1S now sold at four shillings the yard is probably 
ver^ noS JL *7 that " as then ^e for the weanng of the 
their clothmrr 7 ° r common ser 'ants Even the money pnee of 

— ^t r Se ra p a ie« zrr 10 

times present than it was m those ancient 

was then reckoned whlt^Sta ch . eaper , 

pnee ofa bushel of wheai t v£ moderat - e and reasonable 

Of two bushels and near two n wkfS'T ’ there / 0T u e > was the P ncc 
fmes, at three .blCSdS* 'S' "T* “f? 
eight shillings and mneper.ee P pw, I"? 2 !' ' ,0 ? ld b , e '™ rth 
servant must have parted with ° f th , 1S cloth the poor 

of subsistence equal to what ° f pu ^ chasin S a quantity 

Purchase m the’ present t,mef T h, ‘ mgS “ d mne P a> , ce would 
v s ' x bis is a sumptuary law,' too, 
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Testrainmg the luxury and extravagance of the poor Their 
clothing, therefore, had commonly been much more expensive. 

- Thc s f ne order of people 'are, by the same law, prohibited from 
wearing hose, of winch the price should exceed fourteen pence the 
pair, equal to about eight-and-twenty pence of our present money 
But fourteen pence was m those times the pnee of a bushel and 
near Wo pecks of at heat, which, in the present times, at three and 
sixpence the bushel, would cost five shillings and threepence We 
should in thc present times consider this as a very high pnee for a 
pair of stockings to a servant of the poorest and lowest order He 
must, howc\ cr m those times have paid what was really equivalent 
; to tins pnee for them 

1 In thc time of Eduard IV. the art of knitted stockings was pro- 
bably not known m any part of Europe Their hose were made 
" of common cloth, w hich may have been one of the causes of their 
dearness The first person that wore stockings in England is said 
to hat e been Queen Elizabeth She received them as a present 
from the Spanish ambassador 

Both m the coarse and in the fine woollen manufacture the ma- 


chinery cmplo)ed was much more imperfect in those ancient than 
it is in the present times It has since received three very capital 
improvements, besides, probably, many smaller ones, of which it 
may be difficult to ascertain either the number or the importance. 

- The three capital improvements are , first, the exchange of the 
rock: and spindle for the spinning-wheel, which, with the same 
quantity of labour, will perform more than double the quantity of 
w ork Secondly, the use of several very ingenious machines which 
facilitate and abridge in a still greater proportion the winding of 
the worsted and woollen yam, or the proper arrangement of the 
warp and woof before they are put into the loom, an operation 
which, previous to the invention of those machines, must have 
been extremely tedious and troublesome Thirdly, the employ- 
ment* of the fulling mill for thickening the cloth, instead of tread- 
ing it- m water Neither wind nor water mills of any kind were 
known in England so early as the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, nor, so far as I khow, m any other part of Europe north of 
the Alps They had been introduced into Italy some time before. 

The consideration of these circumstances may, perhaps, in some > 
measure explain to us why the real pnee both of the coarse and 0 
the fine manufacture, was so much higher m those ancient than it 
is in the present times. It costs a greater quantity of labour to 
bring the goods to market When they were brought thither 
therefore, they must have purchased or exchanged for the p 

The coarse manufacture probably was, m those ancient time^ 
earned on m England in the same manner as it has always been in 
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countries where art and manufactures are m their infancy It was 
probably a household manufacture, m which every different part of 1 
the work was occasionally performed by all the different members 
of almost every pnvate family , but so as to be their work only 
when they had nothing else to do, and not to be the principal 
business from which any of them derived the greater part of their 
subsistence. The work which is performed m this manner, it has 
already been observed, comes always much cheaper to market than, 
that which is thepnncipal or sole fund of the workman’s subsistence. 
Thefinemanufacture, on the other hand, wasnot in those times earned 
on m England, but m the nch and commercial country of Flanders 
and it was probably conducted then, in the same manner as now, 
by people who denved the whole or the principal part of their 
subsistence from it It was, besides, a foreign manufacture, and 
must have paid some duty, the ancient custom of tonnage and 

?SAi S \ at east ’ t0 th r kmg Thls dut * ^deed, would not 
!i?f b y k b \ ve f y | reat lt was not then the policy of Europe to 
but^Sher 7 t hgh duties ’ the im P ortatl on of foreign manufactures, 

niea S urr«^“rufrty S ' n C, lw S ‘ anCeS PClha P S ' m some 

of U* co Je mmu&ctoe was ,n “T S ’ the real P n « 
much lower than m the present time P ° n t0 ^ ° f ^ finC ’ S0 

I shall conclude' C HA ™- 

improvement m the circurStanclsnf ^ observm S that every 

or indirectly to raise 

wealth of the landlord, his nowr and ’ to increase the real 

duce of the labour of other neonle P ^ hasin S the labour, or the pro- 
a 5‘ d estivation tends to raise lfdireJn 6 ext ®” si0n of improvement „ 
the produce necessanly SesS K The fiords sh^ire of 
i h at nse m the real pnee of thne ke lncrease of the produce, 
land, which is first the efiect of ev^ of rude product of 
Jf? n : and afterwards the cause ^P^ment and culti- 

tended the nse « the L* of 1 * eir b ™g shll further ex- 
mtse the rent of land directlv e > for example, tends to 

Sourof V l Ue ° f the land lord’s share g ?' eater Proportion/ 
op other people, not onlv real command of the 

wd??t C ’ Th I he p J oporbo « ofhfs shareTo^V? 1 value of 1116 
more produce, after the nseml he , whok produce rises 

twf t0 collect it than before, a pnce > requires no~ 
t P efore, be suffcieutko replace u^/^ e /? roportlon of it 

1 Ce? with the ordinary profit, the 
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stock which employs that labour A greater proportion of it must, 
consequently, belong to the landlord 
All those improvements m the productive powers of labourwhich 
tehd directly to reduce the real pnce of manufactures tend indi- 
rectly to raise the real rent of land The landlord exchanges that 
part of his rude produce which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, or what comes to the same thing, the pnce of 'that part 
of it, for manufactured produce Whatever reduces the real pnce 
of the latter raises that of the former An equal quantity of the 
- former becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity of the 
latter , and the landlord is enabled to purchase a greater quantity 
of the conveniences, ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occasion 
for Every increase m the real wealth of the society, every increase 
nn the quantity of useful labour employed within it, tends indi- 
rectly to raise the real rent of land. A certain proportion of this 
labour naturally goes to the land A greater number of men and 
cattle are employed m its cultivation, the produce increases with 
the increase of the stock which is thus employed in raising it, and 
the rent increases with the produce 

The contrary circumstances, the neglect of cultivation and im- 
provement, the fall m the real pnce of any part of the rude 
produce of land, the rise in the real price of manufactures from 
the decay of manufacturing art and industry, the declension of the 
real wealth of the society, all tend, on the other hand, to lower 
the real rent of land, to reduce the real wealth of the landlord, to 
dimmish his power of purchasing either the labour, or the produce 
of the labour of other people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, or what comes to the same thing, the whole pnce of that 
annual produce, naturally divides itself into three parts, — the rent 
of land, the wages of labour, and the profits of stock , and consti- 
tutes a revenue to three different orders of people, — to those who 
live by rent, to those who live by wages, and to those who live by 
profit These are the three great original and constituent orders 
of every civilized society, from whose revenue that of every other 
order is ultimately derived 

The interest of the first of those three great orders, it appears 
from what has just now been said, is strictly and inseparably con- 
nected with the general interest of the society Whatever either 
promotes or obstructs the one, necessarily promotes or obstructs 
the other When the public deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police, the proprietors of land never can mislead 
it, with a view to promote the interest of their own pardcular 
order, at least, if they' have any tolerable knowledge of that 
interest They are,, indeed, too often defective m this tenable 
knowledge. They are the only one of the three orders whose 
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rf^XTSder, 1 *at U of" thoS who l.vc by _ 

wages, is as strictly connected vnth the interest of t « son ty 
tbit of the first The tvages of the labourer, it has dreuJy been 
shown, are never so high as when the demand for Uwr » 
tmuollv rising, or when the quantity employed is every > car in 
creasing considerably When this real wealth of the society becomes 
stationary, his wages are soon reduced to what is barely enough 
enable him to bnng up a family, or to continue the face 
labourers When the society declines, they fall even below this. 
The order of proprietors may, perhaps, gam more by the pros- 
perity of the society than that of labourers , but there is no order 
that suffers so cruelly from its decline But though the interest ot 
the labourer is strictly connected with that of the society, he is 
incapable either of comprehending that interest, or of understand- 
ing its connexion with his own His condition leaves lnm no time 
to receive the necessary information, and his education and habits 
are commonly such as to render him unfit to judge even though he 
was fully informed In the public deliberations, therefore, his 
voice is little heard and less regarded, except upon some particular 
occasions, when his clamour is animated, set on, and supported 
by his employers, not for his, but for their own particular purposes 
His employers constitute the third order, that of those who live 
by profit It is the stock that is employed for the sake of profit, ~ 
which puts into motion the greater part of the useful labour of 
every society The plans and projects of the employers of stock 
regulate and direct all the most important operations of labour, 
and profit is the end proposed by all those plans and projects 
But the rate of profit does not, like rent and wages, nse with the 
prosperity and fall with the declension of the society On the 
contrary, it is naturally low in rich and high m poor countries, 
and it is always highest in the countries nhich are going fastest to 
rum The interest of this thud order, therefore, has not the same 
connexion with the general interest of the society as that of the 
other two Merchants and master manufacturers are, m this 
or er, the two classes of people who commonly employ the 
largest capitals, and\who by their wealth draw to themselves the 
jpeatest share of the ipublic consideration As during their whole 
lyes hey are engaged in plans and projects, they have frequently 
ore acuteness of understanding than the greater part of country 
g n emen As their tlV^ughts, however, are commonly exercised 
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ratlier about the Interest of their own particular branch of business, 
than about that of the society, their judgment, even when given 
with the greatest candour {which it has not been upon every occa- 
sion), is much -more to be depended upon with regard to the 
former of those two objects than with regard to the latter Their 
superiority over the country gentleman^ is, not so much in their 
knowledge of the public interest, as m their having a better know- 
ledge of their own interest than he has of Ins It is by this 
superior knowledge of their own interest that they have frequently 
imposed upon his generosity, and persuaded him to give up both 
his own interest and that of the public, from a very simple but 
honest conviction, that their interest, and not his, was the interest 
of the public. The interest of the dealers, however, in any par- 
ticular branch of trade or manufactures, is always m some respects 
different from, and even opposite to, that of the public To widen 
the ; market and to narrow the competition is always the interest of 
the dealers. To widen the market may frequently be agreeable 
enough to the interest of the public , but to narrow the competi- 
tion must always be against it, and can serve only to enable die 
dealers, by raising their profits above what they naturally would 
be, to levy, for their own benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of 
their fellow-citwens The proposal of any new law or regulation 
of, commerce which comes from this order, ought always to be 
listened to with great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
till after having been long and carefully examined, not only with 
the most scrupulous, but with the most suspicious attention It 
comes from an order of men, whose interest is never exactly the 
same with that of the public, who have generally an interest to 
deceu e and even to oppress the public, and who accordingly have, 
upon many occasions, both deceived and oppressed it 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS AS TO AVERAGE PRICES OF WHEAT 
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A MAN’S own labour can supply few of his own wants -207 

Book II —Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employment 

of Stock 

Introduction. In that rude state of society in which there is 
no division oflabour, m which exchanges are seldom made, and 
m which every man provides everything for himself, it is not 
necessary that any stock should be accumulated or stored up 
beforehand, in order to carry on the business of the society Every 
man endeavours to supply by his own industry his own occasional 
wants as they occur Wien he is hungry, he goes to the forest to 
hunt, when his coat is worn out, he clothes himself with the skin 
of the first large animal he kills , and when his hut begins to go 
to ruin, he repairs it, as w'ell as he can, with the trees and the turf 
that are nearest it 

But when the division of labour has once been thoroughly in- 
troduced, the produce of a man’s own labour can supply but a 
\eiy small part of his occasional wants The far greater part of 
them are supplied by the produce of other men’s labour, winch he 
purchases with the produce or, what is the same thing, with the 
pnee of the produce of his own But this purchase cannot be 
* made till such time as the produce of his owm labour has not only 
been completed, but sold A stock of goods of different kinds, 
therefore, must be stored up somewhere, sufficient to maintain him, 
and to supply him with the materials and tools of lus work, till 
such time, at least, as both these events can be brought about A 
w eaver cannot apply himself entirely to his peculiar business, unless 
there is beforehand stored up somew here, either in his owm pos- 
r session or m that of some other person, a stock sufficient to main- 
tain him, and to supply him noth the materials and tools of Ins 
wmrk, till he _ has not only completed, but sold his w*eb This 
accumulation must, evidently, be previous to Ins applying his in- 
dustry for so long a time to such a peculiar business 
As'the accumulation of stock must, m the nature of things, be 
previous to the division of labour, so labour can be more and more 
subdivided m proportion only as stock is previously more and 
more accumulated The quantity of materials which the same 
number of people can work tip increases in a great proportion as 
labour comes to be more and more subdivided , and as the ope- 
rations of each workman are gradually reduced to a greater degree 
of simplicity, a variety of new machines come to be invented for 
, facilitating and abridging those operations As the division of 
labour advances, therefore, in older to give constant employment 
to an equal number of workmen, an equal stock of provisions, and 
a greater stock of materials and tools than what w r ould have been ^ 
necessary m a ruder state' of things, must be accumulated before- 
hand. But the number of workmen m every branch of business 
generally increases wnth the division of labour m that branc i, or 
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rather it is the wrrc.vn. of their nuirthu vh,»it enaM v fVm to 
class and subdivide thenr^Kes in th a w ri t 
,\s the accumulation of slot i' t> p < t >n '} T<e. c> ary f r e fin mg 
on this great improvement tn the pMih'Mj, - p.cuX’. cf H our* R> 
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respects are gcn^rtlh in pr.iportt m to *kc * \tent n; J t t. Mtvrl, or 
to the number of people whom u < m uuj f h<) Si' t of 

industry, therefore, not onH inert tal. .o et^rv <mpl{v vtiili th*r 
the increase of the slot! which enptovs p, inn in rmr>upieiKe‘ of 
that increase, the 'ante quantity ot mduorv pr»nfa*.s « mm.h 
greater quantiti of wod h\» h >rr m r< , <.n! thi ts of the 
increase of stock upon imhmlri an i pvdur u.<* po ux* 

of stoch C r, in ? ll °r^ 1 ln ' L ir) ' ,tn ”' , <d tnnr.t'nn themture 
1 intis k and tW° n ° lt V C ? m,U ' ,1<n 1 mu> of ilrtTwcftt 

ariS iJLT V 5f i ; hthnnt un i 't™- 1 '" tf 

chapter I Ime oZt ? U ,n “ > JlU cl ”i»^ «> c first 

or branches into wlnrlX'stm i'< V ^ * h ? P * <ts 

great socich mn.t-.in. . 1 V' r f nn ,r *dtvjfUiai or of a 

dca.oiSk cl :SH ; t,V" ■ ' , H !h,: 1 •”« «• 

Sldcrcdnsapatlmihrlinnrli rMl n ' ■"««. con. 

The stock which is acrunmht i * R , K<fiaal ,{n ^ ^ she x^tetf, 
ployed by the person to whom' it Mm ° { ' 5tal ,in > CllJltT *»<■ ««* 
other person in the ihir.i i W1 f' or m*v be knt to some 
'•loured to e.\aminc the mannerTn wt 1 ^ ' 1 5} ^ c tTlfc 

situations Tlic fifth and Iasi ri UC I 11 °1 cr ' Ut - n m 
ivhich the different emplo! menr'^ r ' tPC "^ ° f thc dlfT « cnl 
upon the quantity both of nation^ cn ^ ltal im mcdiateS> pnxlucc 
produce of land and labour ,n,iustr >* of thc annual 

Chap I, — Ofih- n ~ 

Possesses is no more ThanCffl^ ~“^ l5Cn Ulc ^ock which ft 

f r r/ ew ^ he seldom ?, ,cn t0 r mla5n f or A few 
. i. ? 11 , . He consumes n nc 1 nnks . of mo any revem c 


■nr. Me consumes itassmnL i . dcri ' }n 8 an y «vcm c 
his labour to acquire soSS V? Can ’ and endeavoms 

^rn? n ^ med ^together 5 Ihf'--™ SUpp!) ' p1acc 


S.tV C n n h S e P nn 0rm a11 C0Un tncs 1C " Utc of ^ ihc greater part 

months Oscars, he ®® c,ent *° ^tiimam him for 

0l,rs 10 derive a revenue from 
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tlie greater part of it , resemng only so much for his immediate con- 
sumption as may maintain him till tins revenue begins to come in 
ills whole stock, therefore, is distinguished into' two parts That part 
which he expects isdo aflord him this revenue is called his capital 
The other is that w hich supplies his immediate consumption , and 
which consists either, jc, in that portion of his whole stock winch 
was originally reserved for this purpose ; or, 2, m his revenue, from 
whatever source derived, as it gradually comes m , or, 3, m such 
things as had been purchased by cither of these m former years, 
and which are not yet entirely consumed , such as a stock of 
clothes, household furniture, and the like In one, or other, or all 
or these three articles, consists the stock w r hich men commonly 
reserve for their own immediate consumption ' 

There are tw r o different ways in which a capital maybe employed 
so as to yield a revenue or profit to its employer 

I It may fie employed m raising, manufacturing, or purchasing 
goods, and selling them again with a profit The capital employed 
in. this manner yields no revenue or profit to its employer, while it 
either remains m his possession or continues in the same shape 
The goods of the merchant yield him no revenue or profit till he 
sells'them for money, and the money yields him as little till it is 
again exchanged for goods His capital is continually going from 
him tn one shape and returning to him in another, and it is only 
by means of such circulation, or successive exchanges, that it can 
yield him any profit. Such capitals may very properly be called 


circulating capitals 

II Tt may be employed in the improvement of land, the purchase 
of useful machines and instruments of trade, or such-like things as 
yield a revenue or profit without changing masters or circulating any 
further Such capitals may veiy properly be called fixed capitals 
Different occupations require very different proportions between 
the fixed and circulating capitals employed in them 
The capital of a merchant, for example, is altogether a circulat- 
ing capital He has no occasion for machines or instruments of 
trade, unless his shop or warehouse be considered as such 

Some part of the capital of every master artificer or manufacturer 
must be fixed in the instrument of his trade This part, however, 
is very small in some and very great in others A master tailor 
requires no other instrument of trade but a parcel of needles 
Those of the master shoemaker are a little, though but a very little, 
more expensive. Those of the weaver nse a good deal above 
those of the shoemaker The far greater part of the capital of all 
such master artificers is circulated m the wages of their workmen, 
or the price of their materials, and to be repaid with a profit by 

the price of the work , , 

In other works a much greater fixed capital is lequired, In a 
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great iron-work, for example, the furnace for melting the ore, the 
forge, the slit-null, are instruments of trade which cannot be 
erected without a \ cry great expense. In coal-works and mines 
ofcvciy kmd.the machinery necessary both for drawing out the 
Mater and for other purposes is frequent!} still more expensive. 

That part of the capital of the farmer which is employed m the 
instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that which is employed in the 
wages and maintenance of his labouring servants is a circulating 
capital. He makes a profit of the one by kccprng it in his own 
possession, and of the other bj parting with it The price orxaluc 

of his labouring cattle is a fixed capital in the same manneras that 
of the instruments of husbandrj their maintenance is & circulat- 
ing capital m the same manner as that of the labouring servants. 
The farmer makes his profit b) keeping the labouring cattle and 
b} pirung with their maintenance Both the pnee and the mam- 
] / - “ ttIe " hlLh af e bou S ! >t m and fattened, not for 

m nrnfin f f? C ’ are . a c J rcuhun S capital The farmer makes 
Uh thcm A flock of sbcc P or a herd of 
norfoS^ a brecd \ n S countr ) , is bought m neither for labour 
or for sale, but in order to mal e a profit In their wool tiv their 

.ipXJSbymirr.rr' 0 ; 5 a c,r “ h ™s = 

Its oivn profit and the^promfuno th \ l comcsba fh vmb bo,b 
the price of the P n the u hole price of the cattle, tn 

value of the seed to j \ LT ' k ’ ^ ? e lncr ^ Tb e whole 

backwards and forwards between th^SoS'^ 1 A V 10 ^ 1 U S oes 
never changes master 1nr i ,u y h ground and the granarv, it 

ThefameSeTtaVol'^t “T I 01 

The general stock of am co,m k “ S bu i b > 115 
all its inhabitants or member^ Pa S0Clet f ls the Eamc with that of 
same three portions 5 of whS b^' dmdes itself wt0 thc 
The first is that portmnwh^ , haS . a distinct function or office, 
sumption, and of which the rb S rC " ened *" or immediate con- 
revenue or profit It con * cha ^ clens tic is, that it affords no 
hold furniture, etc, which haxiThee StOC ^ ?^ food ’ clothes. house- 

consnmers, but which are not f b 3 their proper 

elhnS^\l en ^ elj t consumea The whole 
. , -jj apart of this s ^tmg at an) one time m 
laid out in a hL Se , rfj ls S P ^ i0 ,? The sto <* that is 

pnetor, ceases from that moment dttclhn S-house of the pro- 
oapita or to afford any rev enue to i ^ “ the functl0n & a 
as such contnbutW nothine tn ti, lte ° wncr A dwelling-house, 

p expe ” se ' and 
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a tenant for rent, as the house itself can produce nothing, the 
tenant must always pay the rent out of some other revenue which 
he derives either from labour, or stock, or land Though a house, 
therefore, may yield a revenue to its proprietor,- and thereby serve 
m the function of capital to him, it cannot yield any to the public 
nor ser\c in the functions of a capital to it, and the revenue of the’ 
Vi hole body of thepeople can never be in thesmallest degree increased' 
by it. Clothes and household furniture, in the same manner, some- 
times yield a revenue, and thereby serve in the function of a capital to 
particular persons In countries where masquerades are common, 
it is a trade to let out masquerade dresses for a night Upholsterers 
frequently let furniture by the month or by the year Undertakers 
Jet the furniture for funerals by the day and by the week Many 
people let furnished houses and get a rent, not only for the use of 
the house, but for that of the furniture. The revenue which is 
dem cd from such tilings must always be ultimately drawn from 
some other source of revenue Of all parts of the stock either of 
an mdiudual or of a society, reserved for immediate consumption, 
ivhat is laid out m houses is most slonly consumed A stock of 
clothes may last several years a stock of furniture half a century 
or a century but a stock of houses, well built and properly taken 
care of, may last many centuries Though the period of total con- 
sumption is more distant, they are still as really a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption as are either clothes or household furniture. 

The 'second of the three portions into which the general stock 
of the society divides itself is the fixed capital, of which the 
characteristic is, that it affords a revenue or profit without circu- 
lating or changing masters It consists chiefly of the four follow- 
ingartidcs 1 — 

I Of all useful machines and instruments of trade which facili- 
tate and abridge labour II Of all those profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, not only to their 
proprietor who lets them for a rent, but to the person who pos- 
sesses them and pays that rent for them, such as shops, ware- 
houses, workshops, farmhouses, with all their necessary buildings, 
stables/ granaries, etc. These are very different from mere dwel- 
ling-houses They are a sort of instrument of trade, and may 'be 
considered in the same light III. Of the improvements of land, 
of what has been profitably laid out m clearing, draining, enclos- 
ing, manuring, and reducing it into the condition most proper for til- 
lage and culture. An improved farm may veiy justly be regarded m 
the same light as those useful machines which facilitate and abridge 
labour, and by means of which an equal circulating capital can 
afford a much greater revenue to its employer An improved. harm 
is equally advantageous and more durable than a.ny of those 
machines, frequently lequirmg no other repairs than the most pro- 
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fitable application of the farmer, capital 
cnltivatme it IV. Of the acquired nnd useful abilities ot all the 
mhibitan?s or members of the society Hie acquisition of stick 
talents by the maintenance of the acquirer ttonnft Ins cd^atiom 
study, or apprenticeship, always costs a teal tr.pcn^, which w h 
capital feed and realized, as n u ere, in jus person 1 hose talent , 
as they make a part or his fortune, -so do tht> hirer ise of that o. 
the society to which he belongs The improved dexterity of the , 
workman may be considered in the same light as a machine or 
instrument of trade which abridges labour, and which, though U 
costs a certain expense, repays that expense with a pro.tt , 

The third and last of the three portions into which the g< ncrif 
stock of the society naturally divides itself is the circulating, 
capital, of which the characteristic is, tliat it affords a revenue 
only by circulating or changing masters It is composed litre wise 
of four parts — 

I Of the money by means of which all the other three arc cir- 
culated and distributed to their proper consumers II Of the 
stock of provisions which arc in the possession of the batcher, the 
grazier, the farmer, the com merchant, the brewer, etc,, and from 
the sale of which they expect to derive a profit III Of the 
materials, whether altogether rude, or more or less manufactured, 
of clothes, furniture and building, which arc not \Ct made up Into 
any of those three shapes, but which remain m the bunds of the 
growers, the manufacturers, the mercers and drapers, the timber* 
merchants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick-makers, etc 
IV and lastly^, of the work which is made up and completed, but 
which is still m the hands of the merchant or manufacturer, and 
not yet disposed of or distributed to the proper consumers, such 
as the finished work which we frequently find ready -made in the 
shops of the smith, the cabinet-maker, the goldsmith, the jeweller, 
the china merchant, etc The circulating capital consists m this 
manner, of the provisions, materials, and finished work of all kinds 
at are m the hands of their respectu e dealers, and of the money 

X, L n fi Ce u a 7 for circl hating and distributing them to those 
who are finally to use, or to consume them. 

work— * ree ~P r0viswns . materials, and finished 
larlv withdrawn f atmua ^y> ° r ln 3- longer or shorter period, regm 

rn fte ^ ced «“>“ » the 6«d capttfor 

S* C reserved for imrae&ate consumption 

1 \ Vltal ls botk on gmally dens ed from, and requires 

ThevrSie J fcs e r 0f u * e ™ake them. 

^ < * mr ’ ’ ^1 °f the same kind to keep them m con 
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slant repair No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means 
of a circulating capital. The most useful machines and mstru- 
rntnts ot trade will produce nothing without the circulating capital 
uhicli affords the matenals they are cmplojed upon, and tire main- 
tenance of the workmen who make them Land, however improved, 
will yield no revenue without a circulating capital, which maintains’ 
the labourers who cultivate and collect its produce. 

I o maintain and augment the stock which may be reserved for 
immediate consumption is die sole end and purpose both of the 
fixed and circulating capitals It is tins stock which feeds, clothes, 
and lodges the people. Their nches or poverty depends upon the 
abundant or sparing supplies w hich diose two capitals can afford 
to the stock reserved for immediate consumption 
So great part of the circulating capital being continually with- 
drawn from it, in order to be placed in the other two branches of 
die general stock of the society, it must in. its turn require con- 
tinual supplies, without which it would soon cease to exist. These 
supplies are principally drawn from three sources, die produce of 
land, of mines, and of fisheries These afford continual supplies 
of provisions and matenals, of which part is afterwards wrought up 
into finished work, and by which are replaced the provisions, 
materials, and finished work continually withdrawn from the cir- 
culating capital From mines, too, is drawn what is necessary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it w Inch consists m money 
For though, m the ordinary course of business, this part is not, 

- like die other diree, necessarily withdrawn from it, m order to be 
■placed m die odier two branches of the general stock of the society, 
it must, like all other things, be wasted and w om out at last, and 
sometimes, too, be cidier lost or sent abroad, and must, therefore, - 
require continual diough much smaller supplies 

Land, mines, and fisheries, require all both a fixed and a circu- 
lating capital to cultivate them , and their produce replaces with a 
profit, not only those capitals, but all the others in the society 
Thus the fanner annually replaces to the manufacturer the provi- 
sions which he had consumed and the materials which he had 


wrought up die year before , and the manufacturer replaces to the 
farmer the finished work which he had wasted and worn out m the 
same time. This is the real exchange that is annually made be- 
tween those two orders of people, though it seldom happens that 
the rude produce of the one and the manufactured produce of the 
other, are directly bartered for one another , because it seldom 
happens that the farmer sells Ins com and his catde, his flax and 
his w ool, to the very same person of whom he chooses to purchase 
the clothes, furniture, and instruments of trade which he wants 
He sells, therefore, his rude produce for. money, widi which he 
ran purchase, wherever it is to be had, the manufacture* jwdace f 
1 . H % 
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he lias occasion for Land ci cn replaces, m part at least, the 
capitals with which fishem- and mines are cultivated It lithe 
product of land which dm vs the fish from Iht vater'b and it lathe 
produce of the surface of the earth which extracts the minerals 
from its how eh The produce of Lind, mines, and fisheries, when 
their natural fertility is equal, is m proportion to the extent and 
proper application of the capitals employed about them When 
the capitals arc equal and equally well applied, it is in proportion 
to their natural fertility * 1 _ 

In all countries where there is tolerable security, oerv man of 
common understanding will endeav our to employ whatever c toch 
he can command in procuring present cnioyinent or future profit. 
If it is employed in procuring prisait enjoyment, it is a stock 
reserved for immediate cons unption if it n, employed m pro 
curing future profit, it must procure this profit either bv staying 
vvith him, or by going from hun In the one case it is a fixed, in 

the other it is circulating t qmnl A man must be pcTeedy crapy 

who, where there is tokrabk security, docs not unplov d! thy 
stock he i ommands, whether his own or borrowed of other people, 

m some one or other of those three wavs 

In those unfortunate countries indeed, where men nie con- 
'-tinually afraid of the v lolcnce of their ’-upcriors, they freqnentU bury 
and conceal a great part of their stock in order to have u always at 
>iand to carry with them to some place of safety', in case of (heir 
being threatened with any of those disasters to which they com 
su-ler themselves at all times exposed This is said to be a com- 
mo practice lnlurhey.m Hmdostan, and, I behove, m most 
otheT gov emments of Asia It seems to have been a common 
practice among our ancestors dunng the violence of the feudal 
governing’' Treasure-trove was in those times considered as no 
contemptible part of the revenue of tap greatest sovereigns in 

d Ur ° P( 7e m SU " h trcasur S ^ M as found concealed ta 

the earth, andVowluch no particular person could prove any right 

M r as so important 1 an object, That 

to he tSS C °% 1“ ^ on g»ng to the sov ereign, and neither 
it had n ° r Proprietor of the land, unless the right to 

ch fl rtl b n COnvc >V t0 the kttcr h y an express clause in Ins 
z;™ u, as P ut \ ipon the same footing with gold and silver 
mines, which .without ;k special clause m the charter, were never 
supposed to be comprehended m the general grant of the lands 

tnouErh mines nf Tvncn* 4iv. . 3 T _ t . .. , a \ 


though mines of lead, cc 
smaller consequence. 


,gper, Un, and coal, were, as things ol 


Chav II —On Money consit'faaZ as a parhallar Branch of tin 

NatZlifPt °fl 1u S°t cei y; ihs ^xpaite of Maintaining t/t, 
■National Capital — It has beenV shown in the first book that th< 
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price of the greater part of commodities resolves itself into three 
parts, of which one pays the wages of the labour, another the 
profits of the stock, and a third the rent of the land which had 
been emploj ed in producing and bringing them to market . that 
there are, indeed, some commodities of which the pnee is made 
up of two of those parts only, the wages of labour, and the profits 
oi file stock , and a very few in which it consists altogether m one, 
the wages of labour , but that the price of e\ ery commodity neces- 
sarily rcsoh es itself into some one, or other, or all of these three 
parts , c\ ery part of it which goes neither to rent nor to wages, 
being ncccssanl} profit to somebody 
Smcc fins is the case, it has been observed, with regard to every 
particular commodity, taken separate!} it must be so with regard 
to all the commodities which compose the whole annual produce 
of the land and labour of ev cry country, taken complexly The 
whole price or exchangeable value of that annual produce, must 
resolve itseTinto the same three parts, and be parcelled out among 
the different inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of their 
labour, the profits of their stock, or the rent of their land 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of every country is thus divided among and constitutes 
a revenue to its different inhabitants, jet as m the rent of a private 
estate we distinguish beta een the gross rent and the nett rent, so may 
we 111 ewise m the revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country 
The gross rent of a private estate comprehends whatever is paid 
by the farmer, the nett rent, what remains free to the landlord 
after deducting the expense of management , of repairs, 'and all 
other neces^ry charges, or what, without hurting his estate, he 
can afford to place m his stock reserv ed for immediate consump- 
tion, or to spend upon his table, equipage, the ornaments of his 
house and furniture, his private enjoyments and amusements His 
real wealth is in proportion, not to his gross, but to his nett’ rent 
1 he gross revenue of all the inhabitants of a great country, com- 
prehends the whole annual produce of their land and labour, the 
nett revenue, what remains free to them after deducting the ex- 
pense of maintaining, first, their fixed, and, secondly, their circu- 
lating capital, or what, without encroaching upon their capital, 
they can place m their stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
or spend upon their subsistence, convemcncies, and amusements 
Their real wealth, too, is in proportion, not to their gross, but to 

their nett revenue . 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed capital, must evi- 
dently be excluded from the nett revenue of the society Neither 
the materials necessary for supporting their useful machines and 
instruments of trade, their profitable buildings, etc., nor the pro- 
duce of the labour necessary for fashioning those materials into 
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tam Quantity of % cry valuable materials gold and saber, aod of 
very curious 7 labour, instead of augmenting the Stork 
immediate consumption, the subsistence, com cnicncc* , at d nmu >_ 
ments^of indn iduals, is employed in supporimg that £ rcat b,« CV 
nensn e instrument of commerce, b) means of which ctervitidm* 
dual in the society has lus subsistence, comimenccs, and amuse* 
ments regularly distributed to him m their proper proportions 
Secondly, as the machines and instruments of trade, etc., which 
compose the fixed capital either of an individual or of a soctcu, 
mahe no part either of the gross or of the rn.lt rev enufi of cither , 
so money, by means of which the whole revenue or the rociety' is 
regularly distributed among all its different member^, makes itsen 
no part of that revenue The great wheel of circulation is alto .. 
gether different from the goods which are circulated by menus of 
it The revenue of the society consists altogether in those goodi, 
and not m the wheel which circulates them In computing either 
the gross or the nett revenue of any society, wc must always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money and goods, dedutt 
the whole value of the money, of which not a single farthing can 
ever make any part of cither 

It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this pro 
position appear either doubtful or paradoxical "When properly 
explained and understood, it is almost self evident. 

When we talk of any particular sum of money, we sometimes 
mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is composed ; nnd 
sometimes we include in our meaning some obscure reference to 
the goods which can be had m exchange for it, or to the pow cT of 
purchasing which the possession of it conveys Thus when we 
say, that the circulating money of England has been computed at 
eighteen millions, we mean only to express the amount of lire 
metal pieces, which some writers have computed, or rather hn\ e 
supposed, to circulate m that country But when we say that n 
mams worth fifty or a hundred pounds a-y car, wc mean commonly 
to express not only the amount of the metal pieces which are 
annually paid to lum, but the value of the goods which he can 
annually purchase or consume We mean commonly to ascertain 
what is or ought to be his way' of living, or the quantity and the 
quality of the necessaries and conveniences of life in which he 
can with propnety indulge himself 
When, by any particular sum of money, wc mean not only to 
express the amount of the metal pieces of which it is composed, 

™ m £ U i de W f W ficatlon s °me obscure reference to the 
goods which can be had m exchange for them the wealth' or 

‘ r ;a -“ 01 ^ 5 °”'V to 

bv tbe ^ch are thus intimated somewhat ambiguously 
by the same word, and to the latter more prbperly than to 
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former, to the money’s worth more properly than to the money 
x lius if a. guinea be the weekly pension of a particular person, 
- ■* ie 03,11 ln th e course of the week purchase -with it a certain quan- 
tity.of subsistence, conveniences, and amusement In proportion 
as tins quantity is great or small, so are Ins real riches, Ins real 
weekly revenue His weekly revenue is certainly not equal both 
to the guinea and to what can be purchased with it, but only to one 
or other of those two equal values , and to the latter more properly 
than to the former, to the guinea’s worth rather than to the guinea 
If the pension of such a person was paid to him, not m gold, 
but m a weekly bill for a guinea , his revenue surely would not so 
properly consist in the piece of paper, as m what he could get for 
it A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of 
necessaries and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood -The revenue of the person to whom it is paid does 
not so properly consist in the piece of gold, as m what he can get 
for it, or in what he can exchange it for If it could be exchanged 
for nothing, it wouldp like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more 
value than the most useless piece of paper 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all the different in- 
habitants of any country, in the same manner, may be, and in 
reality frequently is, paid to them in money, their real nches, how- 
ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of them taken to- 
gether, must always be great or small in proportion to the quantity 
of consumable goods which they can all of them purchase with 
this money The whole revenue of all of them taken together is 
evidently not equal to both the money and the consumable goods, 
but only to one or other of those two values, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former 

, Though we frequently, therefore, express a person’s revenue by 
the metal pieces which are annually paid to him, it is because the 
amount of those pieces regulates the extent of his power of purchas- 
ing, or the value of the goods which he can annually afford to consume. 
We still consider his revenue as consisting in this power of pur- 


chasing, or consuming, and not in the pieces winch convey it 
But if this is sufficiently evident even with regard to an indi- 
vidual, it is still more so with regard to a society The amount of 
the metal pieces which are annually paid to an individual, is often 
precisely equal to his revenue, and is upon that account the shortest 
and best expression of, its value But the amount of the metal 
pieces- which circulate in a society, can never be equal to the 
revenue of all its members As the same guinea which pays the 
weekly pension of one man to-day, may pay that of another to- 
norrow, and that of a thud the day thereafter, the amount of the 
netal pieces which annually circulate m any country, must always 
oe of much less value than the whole money pensions annually 
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paid with tliem But the power of purchasing, or the goods which 
can successively be bought with the whole 'of those money pen- 
sions as they are successively paid, must alw ays be precisely of the 
same value with those pensions, as must be the revenue of the 
different persons to whom they are paid That revenue cannot 
consist m those metal pieces, of which the amount is so much m- 
fenor to its value, but m the power of purchasing, in the goods 
which can successively be bought with them as they circulate from 
hand to hand Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, 
the great instrument of commerce, like all other instruments of 
trade, though it makes a part, and a very valuable part, of the 
capital, makes no part of the rev enue of the society to which it 

twF ; an l! housh the , metal P^ces of which it is composed, m 
the course of their annual circulation, distribute to every man the 

P~at'tS er,y bd0 " 8S ,0 h,m - ** »*• no 

Thirdly, and lastly the machines and mstmments of trade etc. 

&L? T,h e e *■ fuSesemS^o 

“ eve™ m ft. 8 “P" 3 ' " h,ch “”™ts m money , that 

IS an improvement of the nett revenue '-uvt powers ottaDour, 

exactly tig. same kind. e ^’ ,s an Jm P roverr >ent of 

abeady/m^hat manner°even U hlS P3 f tly ’ to °’ been ex P^med 
the fixed camtal ic an ^ saving m the expense of supporting 

society ?hTlhole ^p7al 0 n e f n ;r t revenue of *! 

necessarily divided betwmxt his fi-sln Un ^ ei J aker of eve ty work is 1 
While his whote camtS r^ ^ and bs Clrailat *ng capital 
part, the thc^ one 

capital which furnishes the material ^ II 1S 1116 clrculatm g 

industry' into motion! Every savun^h^ 65 of labour > and puts 
maintaining the fixed camtaWnhmh ^ , therefore > ™ the expense of 
twe powers of labour SSet P roduc ~ 

mto motion, and coMeauentW hT & , whldl P uta industry 

labour, themairaS^k^r 31 

replaces a ^ke^en^remsteumem ' °S f S °' d “ d s '* ver “““T. 
less costly, and sometimes equX finv COmmer< ? mth one much 
to be earned on by a new wheel' Circula tion comes 

aad to maintain than the old V f ° StS S b ° th to erect 

■ w ' 3 ” d “>■ *«*» 
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There are several different sorts of paper money , but the circu- 
lating notes of banks and bankers are the species which is best 
known, and which seems best adapted for this purpose When 
the people of any particular country have such confidence in the 
fortune, probity, and prudence of a particular banker, as to believe 
that he is always ready to pay upon demand such of his promissory 
notes as are likely to be at any time presented to him, those notes 
come to ha\ e the same currency as gold and silver money, from 
the confidence that such money can at any time be had for them 
A particular banker lends among his customers Ins own promis- 
sory notes, to the extent, we shall suppose, of ^100,000 As 
those notes serve all the purposes of money, Ins debtors pay him 
the same interest as if he had lent them so much money This 
interest is the source of his gain Though some of those notes are 
continually coming back upon him for payment, part of them con- 
tinue to circulate for months and years together Though he has 
generally m circulation, therefore, notes to the extent of ^100,000, 
^20,000 m gold and silver may, frequently, be a sufficient pro- 
vision for answering occasional demands By tins operation, there- 
fore, £ 20,000 m gold and silver perform all the functions which 
^100,000 could otherwise have performed The same exchanges 
may be made, the same quantity of consumable goods may be cir- 
culated and distributed to then proper consumers, by means of his 
promissory notes, to the value of ^100,000, as by an equal value 
of gold and silver money £80,000 of gold and silver, therefore, 


can m this manner be spared from the circulation of the country , 
and if different operations of the same kmd should, at the same 
time, be earned on by many different banks and bankers, the whole 
circulation may thus be conducted with a fifth part only of the 
gold and silver which would otherwise have been requisite Let 
us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating money of some 
particular country amounted, at a particular time, to ^1,000,000, 
that sum being then sufficient for circulating the whole annual pro- 
duce of their land and labour Let us suppose, too, that some 
time thereafter, different banks and bankers issued promissory 
notes, payable to the bearer, to the extent of £1, 000, 000, re- 
serving in their different coffers ^200,000 for answenng'occasional 
demands There would remain, therefore, in circulation, £800,000 
in gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, or £ 1, 800,000 of 
paper and money together But the annual produce of the Jana 
and labour of the country had before required only one million to 
circulate and distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by those operations o 
banking One million, therefore, will be sufficient to circulate 
after them. The goods to be bought and sold being Precisely the 
same as before, the same quantity of money will be sufficient for 
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fore One million we have supposed sufficient to fill ^channel. 
Whatever therefore, is poured into it beyond this sum, cannot run 
I", tat must overflow One rmlhon etght hm,dred. thousand 
pounds ate poured into it Etght hundred thousand pounds 
therefore, must overflow, that sum being over and above what can 
be employed m the circulation of the country But though this 
sum cannot be employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed 
to he idle It will, therefore, be sent abroad, in order to seek- that 
profitable employment which it cannot find at home But the 
paper cannot go abroad, because at a distance from the banks 
which issue it, and from the country m which payment of it can 
be exacted by law, it will not be received m common payments ' 
Gold and silver, therefore, to the amount of eight hundred thousand, 
pounds will be sent abroad, and the channel of home circulation 
will remain filled with a million of paper, instead of the million of 
those metals which filled it before 
But' though so great a quantity of gold and silver is thus sent 
abroad, we must not imagine that it is sent abroad for nothing, or 
that its proprietors make a present of it to foreign nations They 
will exchange it for foreign goods of some kind or another, m order 
to supply the consumption either of some other foreign country, or 
of their own 

If they employ it m purchasing goods m one foreign country in 
order to supply the consumption of another, or m what is called 
the carrying trade, whatever profit they make will be m addition 
to the nett revenue of their own country It is like a new fund, 
created for carrying on a new trade , domestic business being now- 
transacted by the medium of paper, and the gold and silver being 
converted into a fund for this new trade 
If they employ it in purchasing foreign goods for home con- 
sumption, they may either, first* purchase such goods as are likely 

w.L C ° nSUm ? by ld \? P e °P^ w ho produce nothing, such as 
' __ ° rei S n silks, eta , or, secondly, they may purchase 

maintain nn H ^tenals, tools, and provisions, m order to 

wiio renrndnrf* an ^ditional number of industrious people, 
So fa P r afu f pt0 > tbe value of *** annual consumption 
S yCd ” thc first way - * P™>tes prodigality, 
or establishing any pema'ne^rfund fo° Ut ^ increasing proc duction, 
and Is m every respect huSo the **“* ***** 

amUhmigh it increases ' ^^ n thesecond '"ay, it promotes industry,' 

a permanent fund for supportinTffiat 11 ° fthe S0CIety ’ it provides 

*bo consume reproducing mtha nrof, * 0 ™ um P Uon — *e people 
v g, witn a profit, the whole value of their 
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"annual consumption The gross revenue of the society, the annual 

produce of their land and labour, is increased by the whole value 
which the labour of those workmen adds to the. materials upon 
which they are employed, and their nett revenue by what ie- 
mains of this value, after deducting what is necessary for support- 
ing the tools and the instruments of their trade 
. -That the greater part of the gold and silver which, being forced 
abroad by "those operations of banking, is' employed m purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is and must be employed in 
purchasing those of this second kind, seems not only probable, but 
almost unavoidable Though soihe particular men may sometimes 
increase their expense very considerably, though their revenue does 
not mcrease at all, we may be assured that no class or order of men 
ever does so , because, though the principles of common prudence 
do not ahvays govern the conduct of every individual, they alwajs 
influence that of the majority of every class or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, considered as a class or order, cannot, In 
the smallest degree, be increased by those operations -of banking 
Their expense in general, therefore, cannot be much increased by 
them, though that of a few individuals among them may, and in 
reality sometimes is The demand of idle people, therefore, for 
foreign goods being the same, or very nearly the same, as before, 
a very small part of the money, winch being forced abroad by 
those operations of banking, is employed m purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, is likely to be employed m purchas- 
ing those for their use. The greater part of it will naturally be 
destined for the employment of mdustry, and not for the main- 
tenance of idleness _ , 

- When we compute the quantity of industry which the circulating 
capital of any society can employ, we must always have regard to 
those parts of it only which consist in provisions, matenals, and 
finished work , the other, which consists m money, and which 
serves only to circulate those three, must always be deducted In 
order to put industry into motion, three things are requisite . 
matenals to work upon,- tools to work with, and the wages or 
recompense for the sake of which the work is done. Money is 
neither a matenal to work upon, nor a tool to work with, and 
though the ivages of the workman are commonly paid to him in 
money, his real revenue, like that of all other men, consists, not 
in the money, but in the money’s worth , not in the metal pieces, 
but m what can be got for them 

The quantity of industry which any capital can employ, must, 
evidently, be equal to the number of workmen whom it can supply 
With materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable to the nature of 
thm work Money may be requisite for purchasing the matenals 
and tools of the work* -as well as the maintenance of the workmen. 
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't.r*kte Of the city of Glasgow doubled in abcut fifteen years after 
ibc first erection of the banks there, and that the trade of Scot- 
land hat* mo’c than quadrupled since the first erection of the two 
public banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called the Bank of 
Scotland, was established by act of pulmment in 169^5, die other, 
railed the Royal Bank, by royal clmrter m 1727. Whether tlie 
trad^ either of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glasgow m 
ivmiatl.ir, has really increased in so great a proportion, dunng so 
diort a pc nod, 1 do not pretend to know If either of them has 
increased m this proportion, it *ccms to be an effect loo great to 
be accounted for by the sole operation of tins cause. That the 
trade and industry of Scotland, however, hate increased very con- 
siderably during this pcnotl, and that the banks of issue have 
contributed a good deal to tins increase, cannot be doubted 
dh c value of the silver money which circulated m Scotland 
before the Union, m 1707, and which, immediately after it, was 
brought into the Bank of Scotland m order to be re-comed, 
amounted to ^4 11,117, 10s 9d sterling No account has been 
got of the gold coin , but it appears from the ancient accounts of 
the mint of Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined, 
somewhat exceeded that of the silver * There were a good many 
jjeoplc too upon this occasion, who, from a diffidence of repay- 
ment, did not Imng their silver into the Bank of Scotland and 
there was, besides, some English coin, which was not called m 
The whole value of the gold and silver, therefore, winch circulated 
in Scotland before the Union, cannot be estimated at less than a 
million sterling. It seems to have constituted almost the whole 
circulation of that country' , for though the circulation of the Bank 
of Scotland, which had then no nval, was considerable, it seems 
to have made but a very small part of the whole In the present 
times the whole circulation of Scotland cannot be estimated at 
less than two millions, of which that part winch consists m gold 
and silver, most probably', docs not amount to half a million But 
though the circulating gold and silver of Scotland have suffered so 
great a diminution dunng this penod, its real riches and prospenty 
do not appear to hav c suffered any Its agriculture, manufactures, 
and trade, on the contrary, the annual produce of its land and 
labour, have evidently been augmented 

It is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, that is, by ad- 
vancing money upon them before they arc due, that the greater 
part of banks and bankers issue their promissory notes. They 
deduct ahvays, upon whatever sum they advance, the legal in- 
terest till the bill shall become due The. payment of ihe bill 
when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value of w'hat had 
been advanced, together with a dear profit of the interest I lie 
* Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, etc., Sconce 
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, 1 ntio advances lo the merchant whose bill he dt* counts* 

not gold and silver, but his own promissory no*es,has 'hc^dvam 
heme able to discount to n greater amount by toe uh-/ c 
SeffS notes, Mhch he finds b) experience nr 
coionlj in P euculat,on He ,s ihereb) enabled in mnbe in- 
clear cam of interest on so much a large, sum 
Thecommcrce of Scotland, winch at present u, not scry great, 
was still more inconsiderable when the tvo fifti l^g corn- 
names were established; and those companies would b;.u had 
but little trade, bad thej confined their busmen to the mtcotru 
mg kits of exchange They m\ ented, therefore, another nu \Unu 
of issuing their prormssorj notes, bj granting nhrt met called, 
cash accounts, that is by giving credit to the extent of a f , cr * ttu 
sum (two or three thousand pounds, for example) to atn mdtvt 
dual who could procure two persons of undoubted credit and good 
landed estate to become surety for him, thet w ha tew or mono) 
should be advanced to him within the sum for vdach credit 
had been given, should be repaid upon demand, together with the 
legal interest Credits of tin*; 1 ind arc, 1 believe, com montv 
granted by banks and bankers 111 ah dificrent part-, of the world 
But the easy terms upon v inch the Scotch haul my companies ac 
cept of repayment arc, so far as 1 know, peculiar to them, and have, 
perhaps, been the principal cause, both of the gre’t trade of those 
companies, and of the benefit which the countr> Ins received from it. 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one of those < ompames, 
and borrows a thousand pounds upon it, for example, 11m reps' 
this sum piecemeal, b) twenty and thirty pounds a* a time, the 
company discounting a proportionable part of the interest o r the 
great sum from the day on which each of those small sums is paid 
m, till the whole be m this manner repaid All merchants, there- 
fore, and almost all men of business, find it convenient to keep 
such cash accounts with them, and arc thcreb) interested to pro- 
mote the trade of those companies, by readily Tecen mg their notes in 
all payments, and by encouraging all those w ith whom they have any 
influence to do the same 1 he banks, when their customers npplv 
to them for money, generall) advance it to them m their own pro- 
missory notes These the merchants pay away to the manufac- 
turers for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for materials 
and provasions, the farmers to their landlords for rent the land- 
lords repay them to the merchants for the comemencics and 
luxuries with which they supply them, and the merchants again 
return them to the banks in order to balance their cash accounts 
!L t0 „ re P Iace '\' hat they may have borrowed of them, and thus 
ni?™* ^ Vhole rT ney business of the country is transacted bv 

Bv w hem ; 1 Hence the ^ reat trade of those companies } 

Bv means of those cash accounts cver } me-hant can, without 
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imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he otherwise could do 
If there arc two' merchants, one m London, and the other lr 
Edinburgh, who employ equal stocks in the same branch of trade, 
the Edinburgh merchant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade, and give employment to a greater number of people 
than the London merchant The London merchant must always 
keep by him a considerable sum of money, either m his own 
coffers, or in those of Ins banker, who gives him no interest for it, 
m order to answer the demands continually coming upon him for 
payment of the goods which he purchases upon-credit Let the 
.ordinary amount of this sum be supposed five hundred pounds 
The value of the goods in his warehouse must always be less by 
fi\c hundred pounds than it would have been, had he not been 
obliged to keep such a sum unemployed Let us suppose that he 
generally disposes of his whole stock upon hand, or of goods to 
the value of lus whole stock upon hand, once m the year By 
being: obliged to keep so great a sum unemployed, he must sell in 
a jear five hundred pounds w'orth less goods than he might other- 
wise have done His annual profits must be less by all that he 
could have made by the sale of five hundred pounds worth more 
goods , and the number of people employed in preparing his 
goods for the market, must be less by all those that five hundred 
pounds more stock could have employed The merchant in 
Edinburgh, on the other hand, keeps no money unemployed for 
answering such occasional demands When they actually come 
upon him, he satisfies them from his cash account with the bank, 
and -gradually replaces the sum borrowed with the money or paper 
which comes m from the occasional sales of his goods With the 
same stock' therefore, he can, without imprudence, have, at all 
times in lus Warehouse a larger quantity of goods than the London 
merchant; and can thereby both make a greater profit himself, 
and give constant employment to a greater number of industrious 
people who prepare those goods for the market Hence the great 
benefit winch the country has derived from this trade The 
facility of discounting bills of exchange, it may be thought indeed, 
gives the English merchants a convemency equivalent to the cash 
accounts of the Scotch merchants But the Scotch merchants, it 
must be remembered, can discount their bills of exchange as easily 
’as the English merchants , and have, besides, the additional con- 
veniency of then* cash accounts 

The whole paper money of every kind w’hich can easily circulate 
m any country never can exceed the value of-the gold -and silver 
of which it supplies the place, or which (the commerce being sup- 
posed'the same) would circulate there, if there was no paper money 
If twenty shilling notes, for example, are thelow r est paper money 
current -m Scotland, the whole of that currency which can easily 
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circulate there cannot exceed the sum of gold mid ^v' r vum h 
Mould be necessary for transacting th- anninleMha^rsonit^ 
shillings value and upwards usually tamped «« » th. ; 

Should the circulating paper at any time exceed th rt -m, 
excess could neither be sent abroad nor be employed m jK *«« 
lation of the country, it must immediately return upon the WoU 
to be exchanged for gold and alter Mar* people ttouW tmme* 
diatcly perceive that they had more of this paper than was IK* c s*r> 
for transacting then business at home, and as they ccmul not S'wi 
it abroad, they would immediately demand payment of it trwn the 
banks 'When this superfluous paper was converted into gold and 
silver, they could easily find a use for it by sending ti abroad ; but 
they could find none while it remained m the shape of paj^r. 
There would be a run upon the Innhb to the whole extent of the* 
superfluous paper, and, if they showed any' difficulty or backward- 
ness in payment, to a much greater extent , the alarm, vh.ch this 
would occasion, necessarily increasing the run upon flu. banks- 
Over and above die expenses which are common to every branch 
of trade, such as the expense of house-rent, the wages of str .ants, 
clerks, accountants, etc., the expenses peculiar to a bank consist 
chiefly m two articles first, m the expense of keeping at all times 
in its coffers, for answenng die occasional demands of the holders 
„ of its notes, a large sum of montv, of which it loses the interest , 
and, secondly, in the expense of replenishing those coffers as fast 
as they ate emptied by answering such occasional demands A 
banking company which issues more paper than can be employee! 
in the circulation of the country, and of which the excess is con- 
tinually returning upon them for pi\ment, ought to increase the* 
quantity of gold and sih er which they keep at all tunes in their 
colters, not only m proportion to this excessive increase of their 
cutulation, but in a much greater proportion , their notes returning 
upon them much faster than in proportion to the excess of their 
quantity Such a company, therefore, ought to increase the first 
article of their expense, not only in proportion to this forced m- 
crease of their business, but in a much greater proportion. 

niir C ° w Such a cora P an )h too, though they ought to be 
filled much fuller, yet must empty themselies much faster than if 
their business was confined within more reasonable bounds, and 
must require, not only a more violent, but a more constant and 
uninterrupted exertion of expense m order to replenish them The 

2 T’ Whl ? 15 thus C0I ? lmuall y tlra 'vn m such large quantities 
r “* eir coffers , cannot be employed in the circulation of the 

Xt2 t COm T m a plac l 0f apapcr " hlch 15 over and above 
and aW b 2 ° y l d m 2 c . lrculahon , and is therefore over 
not be In 2 2 be ^P^yed ra it too But as that com mil 
t be allowed to he idle, it. must, m one shape or another be 
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sent abroad, in order to find that profitable employment which it 
camlet find at home , and this continual exportation of gold and 
silver, by enhancing the difficulty, xftust necessarily enhance stall 
further the expense of the bank, m finding new gold and silver m 
order to replenish those coffers, which empty themselves so very 
, rapidly Such a company, therefore, must, in proportion to this 
forced increase of their business, increase the second article of 
their expense still more than the first 

Let us suppose that all the paper of a particular bank, which 
the circulation of the country can easily absorb and employ, 
amounts exactly to .£40,000, and that for answering occasional 
demands this bank is obliged to keep at all times m its coffers 
£10,000 m gold and silver Should this bank attempt to circu- 
late £44,000, the £4,000 which are over and above what the 
circulation can easily absorb and employ, will return -upon it 
almost as fast as they are issued For answering occasional 
demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep at all times in its 
coffers, not £11,000 only, but £14,000 It will thus gain nothing 
by the interest of the ,£4,000 excessive circulation , and it will lose 
the whole expense of continually collecting £4,000 m gold and 
silver, which will be continually going out of its coffers as fast as 
they are brought into them 

Had every particular banking company always understood and' 
attended to its own particular interest, the circulation never could 
have been overstocked with paper money But every banking 
company has not always understood its own particular interest, 
and "the circulation has frequently been overstocked with paper 
money 

“ By issuing too great a quantity of paper, of which the excess 
was continually returning in order to be exchanged for gold and 
silver, the Bank of England was for many years together obliged 
to com gold to the extent of between £800,000 and £1, 000, 000 a 
year, or at an average, about ,£850,000 For this great coinage 
the bank (m consequence of die worn and degraded state into 
which the gold com had fallen a few years ago) was frequently 
obliged to purchase gold bullion at the high price of £4 an ounce, 
which it soon after issued m com at £"3 17s ioj£d an ounce, 
losing in this manner between two and a half and three per cent 
upon the coinage of so v ery large a sum. Though the bank there- 
fore paid no seignorage, though the government was properly at 
the expense of the comage, this liberality of government did not 
prevent altogether the expense of the bank 

The Scotch banks, in consequence of an excess of the same 
kind, were all obliged to employ constantly agents at London to 
collect money for them, at an expense which was seldom below 
Qpe &nd a half or two per cent , This money u as sent down by 
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circulate there cannot exceed the sum of gold and silver which 
would' be necessary for transacting the annual exchanges ot twentv 
shillings 'value and upwards usually transacted within ^ county 
Should the circulating paper at any tune exceed that aim, M th*. 
excess could neither be sent abroad nor be employed in the circu- 
lation of the country, it must immediately return upon the banks 
to be exchanged for gold and silver Many people would imme- 
diately perceive that they had more of this paper than v, as necessary 
for transacting their business at home, and as they <*ould not stud 
it abroad, they would immediately’ demand payment of it from the 
banks When this superfluous paper was comertcd into gold and 
silver, they could easily’ find a use for it by sending it abroad ; but 
they could find none while it remained in the shape of paper 
There would be a run upon the banks to the whole extent of this 
superfluous paper, and, if they showed any difficulty or backward- 
ness in payment, to a much greater extent , the alarm, winch this 
would occasion, necessarily increasing the run upon the banks 
Over and above the expenses which are common to every branch 
of trade, such as the expense of house-rent, the wages of servant*;, 
clerks, accountants, etc, the expenses peculiar to a bank consist 
chiefly in two articles first, m the expense of keeping at nil time- 
m its coffers, for answering the occasional demands of the holder* 
of its notes, a large sum of money’, of which it loses the interest ; 
and, secondly, m the expense of replenishing those coffers ns fast 
as they are emptied by answ enng such occasional demands. A 
banking company which issues more paper than can be employed 
in the circulation of the country’, and of w Inch the excess is con- 
tinually returning upon them for payment, ought to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver which they keep atoll times m their 
coffers, not only m proportion to this exccssiv e increase of their 
circulation, but m a much greater proportion , their notes returning 
upon them much faster than m proportion to the excess of their 
quantity Such a company, therefore, ought to increase the first 
article of their expense, not only in proportion to this forced m- 
crease of then business, but in a much greater proportion 
The coffers of such a company, too, though they ought to be 
x C< ^ mller, yet must empty theraseh es much faster than if 
tneir business was confined within more reasonable bounds, and 
roust require, not only a more violent, but a more constant and 
uninterrupted exertion of expense in order to replenish them The 
2 3°°’ whl £ h 155 thus continually drawn in such large quantities 
from their coffers, cannot be employed m the circulation of the 

ww^ l C ° m f In i pkce , 0f a P a P cr " hlch « over and above 

Sabo^ wkT in ^ C j rculatlon > and 15 therefore over 

not be aLwwl ?' \ ^P lo >' ed 171 7t ‘<>0 But as that coin writ 
not be allowed to lie idle, it must, m one shape or another be 
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IT By tins attention they secured themselves from the possibility 
of issuing more paper money than ay hat the circulation of the 
country could easily absorb and employ When they observed 
that within moderate periods of time the repayments of a particular 
customer y\ ere upon most occasions fully equal to the advances 
which they had made to him, -they might be assured that the paper 

- money Yvhich they had advanced to him, had not at any time 
exceeded the quantity of gold and silver which he would otherwise 
hawe been obliged to keep by him for answenng occasional 
demands , and that, consequently, the paper money Yvhich they 
had circukited by Ins means, had not at any time exceeded the quan- 
tity of gold and silyer which would have circulated m the countiy 
had there been no paper money The frequency, regularity and 
amount of his repayments ivould sufficiently demonstrate that the 
amount of their advances had at no time exceeded that ^lrt of his 
capital Yvhich he would otherwise have been obliged ?pfkeep by 
him unemployed, and m ready money for answering casional 
demands , that is, for the purpose of keeping the rest of his 
capital in constant employment It is this part of his capital only 
which, Yvithm moderate penods of time, is continually returning to 
c\ cry dealer m the shape of money, whether paper or com, and 
continually going from him m the same shape If the advances 
of the bank had commonly exceeded this part of his capital, the 
ordinary amount of Ius repayments could not, within moderate 
penods of time, have equalled the ordinary amount of its advances 
The stream which, by means of his dealings, ivas continually 
running into the coffers of the bank, could not have been equal to 
the stream Yvhich, by means of the same dealings, Yvas continually 
running out The advances of the bank paper, by exceeding the 
quantity of gold and silver which, had there been no such advances, 
he ivould have been obliged to keep by him for ansYvenng 
occasional demands, might soon come to exceed the whole quan-’ 
tily of gold and silver which (the commerce being supposed the 
same) would have circulated in the country had there been no 
paper money , and consequently to exceed the quantity which the 
circulation of the country could easily absorb and employ , and 
the excess of this paper money would immediately have returned 
upon the bank m order to be exchanged for gold and silver This 
second advantage, though equally real, y\ as notperhaps soivellunder- 
stood by all the different banking companies of Scotland as the first. 

- When, pardy by the convemency of discounting bills, and 
partly by that of cash accounts, the creditable traders of any 
cohntry can be dispensed from the necessity of keeping any part 
of their -stock by them unemployed and m ready money for 
answering occasional demands, they can reasonably expect no 
farther assistance from banks and bankers, who, when they have 
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The customs of merchants winch were estabh^ed when^he 

barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the perforn^oe o^ th^^ 

contracts, and winch during the course of the two last ^tun - 
bnve been adopted rnto tire laws of all European nations, nave 
given such extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange, that money 
is more readily advanced upon them, than upon any o*er species 
of obligation , especially when they are made payable within 
short a S penod as two or three months after their date If, when 
the bill becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it as soon as it is 
presented, lie becomes from that moment a bankrupt lhe Dili is 
protested, and returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewise a bankrupt If, before it 
came to the person who presents it to the acceptor for payment, it 
had passed through the hands of several other persons, who had 
successively advanced to one another the contents of it, either m 
money or goods, and who to express that each of them had m his 
turn received those contents, had all of them in their order endorsed, 
that is, written their names upon the back of the bill , each 
endorser becomes in his turn liable to the owner of the bill for 
those contents, and if he fails to pay, becomes from that moment 
i bankrupt Though the drawer, acceptor, and endorsers of the 
bill should, all of them, be persons of doubtful credit, yet still the 
shortness of the date gives some security to the owner of the bill 
Though all of them may be very likely to become bankrupts, it is 
a chance if all become so in so short a time 1 The house is 
‘ crazy,’ says a weary traveller to himself, * and will not stand very 
‘long, but it is a chance if it falls to-night, and I will venture, 

4 therefore, to sleep in it to-night’ 

Trader A m Edinburgh, we shall suppose, draws a bill upon B 
in London, payable two months after date In reality B m [London 
owes nothing to A m Edinburgh , but lie agrees to accept of A’s 
bill, upon condition that before the term of payment he shall re* 
draw upon A m Edinburgh for the same sum, together with the 
interest and a commission, another bill, payable likewise two months 
alter date B accordingly, before the expiration of the two 
months, re-draws this hill upon A m Edinburgh, who again, 
before the expiration of the second two months, draws a second 
lull upon B in London, pajable likewise two months after date , 
and before the expiration of the third two months, B m London 
rc-draws upon A m Edinburgh another bill, payable also two 
njonfe after date. Tins praetor has somettmes gone on, not 
onl> for several months, but for several years together, the bill ahvavs 
returning upon A m Edinburgh, with the accumulated interest 

n \ C rr SS10n 0f f i he former blUs The IDterest was five per 
cent m the year, and the commission was never less than nnp iLif 

per cent, on tach dmught Thts commtsstonT^Sted mto 
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than six times in the year, whatever money A might raise by this 
expedientmust necessarily have cost him something more than eight 
percent mtheyear, and sometimes a greatdeal more, when either the 
price of the commission happened to rise, or when he was obliged 
to pay compound interest upon the interest and commission of 

- former bills. This'practice was called raising money by circulation 

In a country where the ordinary profits of stock m the greater 

- P art of mercantile projects are supposed to run between six and 
ten, per cent, it must have been a very fortunate speculation of 
which the returns could not only repay the enormous expense at 
which the money was thus borrowed for carrying it on, but afford, 
besides, a good surplus profit to the projector Many vast and 
extensive projects, however, were undertaken, and for several years 
carried on without any other fund to support them besides what 
was raised at this enormous expense The projectors, no doubt, 
had m their golden dreams the most distinct vision of this great 
profit Upon their awaking, however, either at the end of their 
projects, or when they were no longer able to carry them on, they 
very seldom, I believe, had the good fortune to find their dreams 
realized * 

* The method described in the text was by no means either the most com 
mon or the most expensive one in which those adventurers sometimes raised 
money by circulation y It frequently happened that A in Edinburgh would 

- enable B m London to pay the first bill of exchange by drawing, a few days 
before it became due, a second bill at three months" date upon the same B m 
London This bill, being pa) able to his own order, A sold in Edinburgh at 
par , and with its contents purchased bills upon London, payable at sight to the 
order of B, to whom he sent them by the post Towards the end ot the late 
war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London v as frequentl) three per 
cent 'against Edinburgh, and those bills at sight must frequently have cost A 
that premium This transaction, therefore, being repeated at least four times 
m the year, and being loaded with a commission of at least one half per cent 
•upon each repetition, must at that period hai e cost A at least fourteen per cent 
in the year At other times A would enable B to discharge the first bill of 
exchange by drawing, a few days before it became due, a second bill at two 
months’ date , not upon B, but upon some thud person, C, for example, in 
London This other bill was made payable to the order of B, who, upon its being 
accepted b) C, discounted it with some banker m London , and A enabled C 
to discharge it by drawing, a few days before it became due, a third bill like- 
wise at two months’ date, sometimes upon his first correspondent B, and some- 
times upon some fourth or fifth person, D or E, for example This third bill 
was made payable to the order of C, who, as soon as it was accepted, discounted 
it in the same manner with some banker in London. Such operations being 
repeated at least six times m the year, and being loaded with a commission of 
at least one half per cent upon each repetition, together with the legal 
interest of five per cent , this method of raising money, in the same manner 
as that described m the text, must have cost A something more than eight per 
cent By saving the exchange between Edinburgh and London, it was jess 
expensive than that mentioned m the foregoing part of this note , but it required 
an established credit with more houses than one in London, an advantage whim 

mntiv r\C t Ii oca nrTT-/*nfnr£»rc rnitM fllw3.VS find it CllSy tO 
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- and subscriptions to ^10,780,000 The state of those two sums has 
continued to be thesame ever since Inpursuanceof the 4th of George 
III. c 25,thebankagreedtopay-to government for the renewal ofits 
-charterer 10,000 without mterestor repayment This sum, therefore, 
did not increase either of those two other sums 

The dividend of the bank has varied according to the variations 
111 the rate of the interest which it has, at different tmies, received 
for the money it had advanced to the public, as well as accord- 
ing to other circumstances This rate of interest has gradually 
been reduced from eight to three per cent _ For some years past 
the, bank dividend has been at five and a-half per cent 

The stability of the bank of England is equal to that of the 
British government All that it has advanced to the public must 
be lost before its creditors can sustain any loss No other bank- 
ing company in England can be established by act of parliament, 
or can consist of more than six members It acts, not only as an 
ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and 
paj s the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors 
of the public, it circulates exchequer bills, and it advances to 
government the annual amount of the land and malt taxes, which 
are frequently not paid up till some years thereafter In those 
different operations, its duty to the public may sometimes have 
obliged it without any fault of its directors, to overstock the circu- 
lation with paper money It likewise discounts merchants’ bills, 
and has, upon several different occasions, supported the credit of 
the principal houses, not only of England, but of Hamburgh and 
Holland Upon one occasion, m 1763 it is said to have advanced 
for this purpose, m one w r eek, about £ 1 , 600, 000, a great part of 
it m bullion I do not, however, pretend to warrant either the great- 
ness of the sum or the shortness of the time Upon other occasions, 
this great company has been reduced to the necessity of paying m 
sixpences 

It is not by augmenting die capital of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capital active and productive than 
w ould othenvise be so, that the most judicious operations of bank- 
ing can increase the industry of the country That part of his 
capital winch a dealer is obliged to keep by him unemployed, and 
in ready money, for answering occasional demands, is so much 
dead stock, which, so long as it remains in this situation, produces 
nothing either to him or to his country The judicious operations 
of banking enable him to convert this dead stock into active and 
productive stock , into materials to work upon, into tools to work 
with, and into provisions and subsistence to work for, into stock 
which produces something both to himself and to his country 
The gold and silver money which circulates m any country, and by 
-means of which the produce ofits land and labour is annually or- 
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currency was turned into piper, it was «tMoin mw h th™ 
thirty per cent below that value Hu. prucnrt fo. rm < «£ ! 

denomination of the coin, was to prevent the < xportation £ , 

and silver, by making equal quantities of those metals P a ^ 10 
greater sums m the colony than they did m the moimr country 
It was found that the pnee of all goods from the mother country 
rose in proportion as they raised the denomination of the eotonn 
coin, so that their gold and silver were exported as fast a*, tv cr 
The paper of each colony being received in the payment ol the 
provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had been l sued, it 
necessanly derived from this use some additional value, over and 
above what it would have had, from the real or supposed distance 
of the term of its final discharge and redemption. Tin 4 additional 
value was greater or less, according as the quantity <»$ [UpenSs ted 
was more or less abov e what could be employed m the payment of 
the taxes of the particular colony which issue-d it It vnsm all the 
colonies very much above what could be employed in thr. manner 
A pnnee, who should enact that a certain proportion of itt*» 
taxes should be paid in a [taper money of a tertun kind, might 
thereby give a certain value to tins [taper monev , even though 
the term of its final discharge and redemption should depend 
altogether upon the will of the prince If the lunk which issued 
this paper was careful to keep the quantity of it alwav , somewhat 
below what could easily be employed m tins manner, the* demand 
for :t might be such as to make it even bear a premium, orsellfoi 
somewhat more in the market than the quantity of gold and silver 
currency for which it was issued Some people account in this 
manner for what is called the Agio of the Hank of Amsterdam, or 
for the superonty of bank money over current money , though 
this bank money, as they pretend, cannot be taken out of the 
bank at the will of the owner 1 lie* gre iter patt of foreign bills of, 
exchange must be paid in bank money', that is, by a transfer in the 
books of the bank , and the directors of the bank, they allege, are 
careful to keep the whole quantity' of bank money alv\a\s below 
w’hat this use occasions a demand for It is upon this account, 
they say, that bank money sells for a premium, or bears an agio ol 
four or five percent abovethesamenommalsumofthegold and silver 
currency of the country* This account of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
however, it wall appear hereafter, 1S m a great measure chimerical 
paper currency which falls below' the value of gold and silver 
com does not thereby sink the value of those metals, or occasion 
Zl f antlties f , of f en ? to exchange for a smaller quantity of 
S m °J aay othc ^ k ’ nd r 11le proportion between the value of * 
I? 1 Und i hat 0f S 00d s of any other kind, depends, in 

mo?ev wWl TV natUre or ^ uantlt J of any particular paper 
y ay be current m any particular countrv , but upon 
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the richness or poverty of the mines which happen at any particu- 
lar time to supply the great market of the commercial world with 
those metals It depends upon the proportion between the quantity 
of labour which is necessary in order to bnng a certain quantity of 
gold and silver to market, and that which may be necessary-m 
order to bring thither a certain quantity of any other sort of goods 
If bankers are restrained from issuing any circulating bank notes, 
or notes payable to the bearer, for less than a certam sum , and if 
they are subjected to the obligation of an immediate and uncon- 
ditional payment of such bank notes as soon as presented, their 
trade may, with safety to the public, be rendered in all other re- 
' spects perfectly free The late multiplication of banking com- 
panies m both parts of the United Kingdom, an event by which 
many people have been much alarmed, instead of diminishing, in- 
creases the security of the public It obliges all of them to be 
more circumspect m their conduct, and, by not extending their 
currency beyond its due proportion to their cash, to guard them- 
seh es against those malicious runs, which the nvalship of so many 
competitors is always ready to bnng upon them It restrains the 
circulation of each particular company within a narrower circle, 
and reduces their circulating notes to a smaller number By 
dividing the whole circulation into a greater number of parts, the 
failure of any one company, an accident which, m the course of 
things, must sometimes happen, becomes of less consequence to 
tbe public This free competition, too, obliges all bankers to be 
more liberal m their dealings with their customers, lest their nv als 
should carry them away In general, if any breach of trade, or 
any division of labour, be advantageous to the public, the freer 
and more , general ' the competition, it will always be the more so 


Char III — Of the Accumulation oj Capital, or of ptodudtve 
and unproductive Laboui — There is one sort oflabour which adds 
to the value of the subject upon winch it is bestowed there is 
another which has no such effect The former, as it produces a 
value, may be called productive , the latter, unproductive^ labour 
Thus the labour of a manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of 
the materials wlucli he works upon, that of his ow r n maintenance 
and of his master’s profit The labour of a menial servant, on the 
contrary, adds to the value of nothing , Though the manufacturer 
has his w'ages advanced to him by his master, he, m reality, costs 
him no expense, the value of those wages being generally restored, 
together -with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
which his labour is bestowed But the maintenance of a mema 


* Some French authors of learning and mgennitj hare used those words in a 
‘different sense. In the last chap of Book IV , I shall endeavour to show that 
their sense is an improper one 
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crease of capital Industry, indeed, provides the subject which 
parsimony accumulates But whatev er mdustrj might acquire, l 
parsimony did not save and store up, the capital would never be 
the greater Parsimony, by increasing the fund which is destined 
for the maintenance of productive hands, tends to increase the 
number of those hands whose labour adds to the value of the sub- 
iect upon which it is bestow ed It tends therefore to increase the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country It puts into motion an additional quantity of in- 
dustry, which gives an additional value to the annual produce 
...W-Jiat ‘ is 'annually saved is as regularly consumed as what 
' is annually spent, and nearly in the same time, too , but it is con- 
sumed by a different set of people. That portion of his revenue 
which a nch man annually spends, is m most cases consumed bj 
idle guests and menial servants, who leave nothing behind them m 
return for their consumption That portion which he annually 
saves, as for the sake of the profit it is immedialelj employed as a 
capital, is consumed m the same manner, and nearly in the same 
time, too, but by a different set of people, by labourers, manufac- 
turers, and artificers, who reproduce with a profit the value of their 
annual consumption His revenue, we shall suppose, is paid him 
in money Had he spent the w hole, the food, clothing, lodging, 
which the whole could have purchased, would have been distri- 
buted among the former set of people By saving a part of ft, as 
that part is for the sake of the profit immediately employed as a 
capital, either by himself or by some other person, the food, 
clothing, and lodging, which may be purchased with it, are re- 
served for the latter The consumption is the same, but the con- 
sumers are different 

By what a frugal man annually saves, he not only affords main- 
tenance to an additional number of productive hands, for that or the 
ensuing year, but, like the founder of a public workhouse, he 
establishes, as it were, a perpetual fund for the maintenance of an 
equal number in all times to come The perpetual allotment and 
destination of this fund, indeed, is not always guarded by any 
positive law, by any trust-right or deed of mortmain It is always 
guarded, however, by a very powerful principle, the plain and evi- 
dent interest of every individual to whom any share of it shall 
ever belong No part of it can ever afterwards be emploved to 
maintain any but productive hands, without an evident loss to the , 
person who thus perverts it from its proper destination. ' 

The prodigal perverts it m this manner By not confining his 
expense withm his income, he encroaches upon his capital. Like 
him who perverts the revenues of some pious foundation to 
FiTwJ ?U ? ?0Ses ’ he pays the wages of idleness with those funds 
which the frugality of his forefathers had, as it were, consecrated 
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to the maintenance of industry. By diminishing the funds des- 
tined for the employment of productive labour, he necessarily 
diminishes, so far as it depends upon him, the quantity of that 
labour which adds a value to the subject upon which it is bestowed, 
and, consequently, the value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the whole country, the real wealth and revenue of its in- 
habitants If the prodigality of some was not compensated by 
the frugality of others, the conduct of every prodigal,- by feedmg 
the idle with the bread of the industrious, tends not only to beggar 
himself, but to impoverish his country 

Though the expense of the prodigal should be altogether m 
home-made, and no part ot it m foreign commodities, its effect 
upon the productive funds of the society would still be the same. 
Every year there would still be a certain quantity of food and 
clothing which ought to have maintained productive, employed in 
maintaining unproductive hands Every year, therefore, there 
would still be some diminution m what would otherwise havebeen 
the value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country This expense, it may be said indeed, not being m 
foreign goods, and not occasioning any exportation of gold and 
silver, the same quantity of money would remain m the country 
as before But if the quantity of food and clothing, which were 
thus consumed by unproductive, had been distributed among pro- 
ductive hands, they w’ould have reproduced, together with a profit, 

' the full value of their consumption The same quantity of money 
would equally have remained in the country, and "mere would 
besides have been a reproduction of an equal value of consumable 
goods There w r ould have been tw o values instead of one. 

The same quantity of money besides, cannot long remain m any 
„ country m which the value of the annual produce diminishes 
The sole use of money is to circulate consumable goods By 
means of it, provisions, materials, and finished work,' are bought 
and sold, and distnbuted to their proper consumers The quan- 
tity of money, therefore, which can be annually employed in any 
- country must be determined by the value of the consumable 
goods annually circulated withm it These must consist either m 
the immediate produce of the land and labour of the country 
itself, or in something which had been purchased with some part 1 
of that produce Then value, therefore, must dimmish as the 
value of that produce diminishes, and along with it the quantity of 
money which can be employed m circulating them But the 
money which by this annual diminution of produce is annually , 
thrown out of domestic circulation, wall not be allowed to he idle 
• The interest of whoever possesses it, requires that it should be 
employed but having no employment at home, it will, in spite 
of all laws and prohibitions, be sent abroad and employed m pur- 
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the latter v\ ould remain, and the effects often or twenty years 
profusion would be as completely annihilated as if they had never 

^Asthe one mode of expense is more favourable than the other 
to the opulence of an individual, so is it likewise to that of a nation 
The houses, the furniture, the clothing of the rich, in a little time 
become useful to the inferior and middling tanks of people. Thoy 
are able to purchase them when their superiors grow wear} of 
them, and the general accommodation of the whole people is thus 
gradually improved, when tins mode of expense becomes universal 
among men of fortune In countries which have long been nch, 
you wall frequently find the inferior ranks of people in possession 
both of houses and furniture perfectly good and entire, but of 
which neither the one could have been built, nor the other have 
been made for their use What was formerly a seat of the family 
of Seymour, is now an inn upon the Bath road The marriage bed 
of James the First of Great Britain, which his queen brought with 
her from Denmark, as a present fit for a sovereign to make to a 
sovereign, w r as, a few years ago, the ornament of an alehouse at 
Dunfermline In some ancient cities, which either have been long 
stationary, or have gone somewhat to decay, you will sometimes 
scarce find a single house which could have been built for its 
present inhabitants. If you go into those houses, too, jou will 
frequently find many excellent, though antiquated pieces of 
furniture, w'hich are still very fit for use, and which could as little 
have been made for them. Noble palaces, magnificent villas, 
great collections of books, statues, pictures, and other curiosities, 
are frequently both an ornament and an honour, not only to the 
neighbourhood, but to the whole country to which they belong 
Versailles is an ornament and an honour to France, Stow c and 
Wilton to England. Italy still continues to command some sort 
ot veneration by the number of monuments of tins kind which it 
possesses, though the wealth which produced them has decayed, 

atl n j 1 '^ 1 v 6 S emus which planned them seems to be extin- 
guished, perhaps from not having the same employment 

favrm™hh> eDS f’ t0 i°’ W ' UC ' 1 ls out m durable commodities, is 
favourable, not only to accumulation, but to frugality Ifaier- 

expotnff himselft^ CXCeed m ltj he can easil ) r reform without 

JS ZSrftoTZJ ’ M°1 r f' CC 

Drofncinn Yn r , servai «s, to reform his table from great 
once set it unkrp r iV'^ p ^ own ins equipage after he has 
his neighbours snrl ononot escape the observation ot 

fupposed to imply some achnoiv' 

have o^e been sr,^ “" duct *», therefore, of those who 

sort of expense W IT ” " a S t0 llui " ch toi into this 
expense, have afterwards the courage to reform, tilt rum and 
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bankruptcy oblige them But if a person has at any time been at 
too great an expense in buvldmg, m furniture, in books or pictures, 
no imprudence can be inferred- from his changing his conduct, 
These are things m which further expense is frequently rendered 
unnecessary by foiiner expense, and when a person stops short, 
he appears to do so, not because he has exceeded his fortune, but 
because he has satisfied his fancy. 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in durable commodities, 
gues maintenance, commonly, to a greater number of people than, 
that ■which is employed in the most profuse hospitality Of two or 
three hundred weight of provisions, which may sometimes be served 
up at a great festival, one half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, 
and there is alua) s a great deal wasted and abused. But if the ex- 
pense of this entertainment had been employed m setting to work 
masons, carpenters, upholsterers, mechanics, etc , a quantity of pro- 
r lsions, of equal value, would have been distributed among a still 
greater number of people, who would have bought them in penny- 
v orths and pound weights, and not have lost or thrown away a 
single ounce of them In the one way, besides, this expense main- ! 
tains productive, m the other unproductive hands In the one way, 
therefore, it increases, m the other it does not increase, the exchange- 
able value ofthe annual produce of theland and labour of the country 

I w ould not, however, by all this be understood to mean that the 
one species of expense always betokens a more liberal or generous 
spirit than the other When a man of fortune spends Ins revenue 
chiefly in hospitality, he shares the greater part of it with hisfnends 
and companions , but when he employs it m purchasing such durable 
commodities, he often spends the whole upon his own person, and 
gives nothing to anybody without an equivalent. The latter 
species of expense, therefore, especially when directed towards 
frivolous objects, the little ornaments of dress and furniture, jewels, 
trinkets, gewgaws, frequently indicates not only a trifling, but a 
base and selfish disposition All that I mean is, that the one sort 
of expense, as it always occasions some accumulation of valuable 
commodities, as it is more favourable to private frugality, and con- 
sequently, to the increase of the public capital, and as it maintains 
productive rather than unproductive hands, conduces more than the 
other to the growth of public opulence. 

Chap IV— Of Stock lent at Interest —The stock which is lent 
at interest is always considered as a capital by the lender He 
expects that m due time it is to be restored to him, and that m the 
meantime the borrower is to pay him a certain annual rent for the 
use of it The borrower may use it either as a capital, or as a 
stock reserved for immediate consumption If he uses it as a 
capital, he employs it m the maintenance of productive labourers, 
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those which were most likely to waste and destroy it Where the 
7 Pfra ] of interest, on the contrary, is fixed but a v erj little 
above the lowest market rate, sober people are universally pre- 
ferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and projectors 1 he person u ho 
lends money gets nearly as much interest from the former as he 
dares to take from the latter, and his money is much safer m the 
hands of the one set of people, than m those of the other. A 
great part of the capital of the country is thus thrown mto the 
hands m winch it is most likely to be employed with advantage 
No law can reduce the common rate of interest below the lowest 
ordinary market rate at the time when that taw was made _ Not- 
withstanding the edict of 1766, by which the French king attempted 
to reduce the rate of interest from five to four per cent , money 
continued to be lent in France at five per cent , the law being evaded 
The ordinary market price ofland, it is to be observed, depends 
everywhere upon the ordinary market rate of interest The person 
w ho has a capital from which he washes to derive a revenue, without 
taking the trouble to employ it himself, deliberates whether he 
should buy land with it, or lend it out at interest The superior 
security of land, together with some other advantages which almost 
everywhere attend upon this species of property, wall generally dis- 
pose him to content himself mth a smaller revenue from land, than 
what he might have by lending out his money at interest- These 
advantages are sufficient to compensate a certain difference of 
revenue, but they will compensate a certain difference only , and 
if the rent of land should fall short of the interest of money by a 
greater difference, nobody would buy land, which would soon 
reduce its ordinary pnee On the contrary, if the advantages 
should much more than compensate the difference, everybody 
would buy land, which again would soon raise its ordinary price 
When interest was at ten per cent., land was commonly sold for 
ten and twelve years' purchase As interest sunk to six, five and 
four per cent , the price of land rose to 20, 25, and 30 years’ pur- 
diase The market rate of interest is higher in France than m 
England , and the common price of land is lower In England it 
commonly sells at 30, in France at 20 years 1 purchase 

C™ ^ —Of Uie different Employment of Capitals —Though 
all capitals are destined for the maintenance of productive labour 
. » yet the quantity of that labour, which equal Capitals are 

t 0 or PU t L mg mto 1 motlon > A aries extremely according to the 
diversity of their employment, as does the value which that 

oXTountrJ t0 1116 annUal Pr ° dUCe ° f the land 

A capital may be employed in four different ways either first 
m procuring the rude produce annually required for the use and 
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duce P rr:,taLtrs^ : 

wanted , or, lastly, in dividing particular portions of either ^mto 
such small parcels as suit the occasional demands of those who 

uhn l T\ t IU i hS 6rSt Wayare em P 3 °y ed the capitals of all those 
™ undertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, mines or 

nshenes , m the second, those of all master manufacturers m the 
third those of all wholesale merchants, and m the fourth, those 
ot all retailers It is difficult to conceive that a capital should be 
employed in any way which may not be classed under some one 
or other of those four 

Uach of those four methods of employing a capital is essentially 
necessary either to the existence or extension of the other three, 
or to the general convemency of the society 

I. Unless a capital was employed in furnishing rude produce to 
a certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor trade of 
any kind could exist II Unless a capital was employed m 
manufacturing that part of the rude produce which requires a good 
deal of preparation before it can be fit for use and consumption, 
it. either would never be produced, because there could be no de- 
mand for it, or if it was produced spontaneously, it would be of 
no value in exchange, and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
society III Unless a capital was employed m transporting, 
either the rude or manufactured produce, from the places where 
it abounds to those where it is wanted, no more of either could be 
produced than uas necessary for the consumption of the neigh- 
bourhood The capital of the merchant exchanges the surplus 
produce of one place for that of another, and thus encourages the 
industry and increases the enjoyments of both IV Unless a 
capital was employed in breaking and dividing certain portions’ 
either of the rude or manufactured produce, into such small parcels 
as suit the occasional demands of those who want them, every 
man would be obliged to purchase a greater quantity of the goods 
he wanted than his immediate occasions required If there was 
no such trade as a butcher, for example, every man would be 
obliged to purchase a whole ox or a whole sheep at a time ims 
would generally be inconvenient to the neb, and much more so > to 
the poor If a poor workman was obliged to purchase a mon 
or sk months’ provisions a time, agreat part of the stock uhich 
he employs as a capital m the instruments of his trade, or m 
LS of his she 1 * and which yields taa ~ d 

be forced to place m that par „o mSue. 
for immediate consumption, and which yi p nan to be 

Nothing can be more convenient for such a person tnan 


R 3 
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The capital which is employed m purchasing m one part of the 
c ounnyToVder to sell m another the produce of the mdusfry of 
that country, generally replaces by every such operation two dis- 
tinct capitals that had both been employed m the agriculture or, 
manufactures of that country, and thereby enab es them to continue 
that employment When it sends out from the residence of the 
' merchant a certain value of commodities, it generally bangs back 
m return at least an equal value of other commodities .When 
both are the produce of domestic industry, it necessarily replaces 
by every such operation two distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed supporting products e labour, and thereby enables them 1 ' 
to continue their support The capital which sends Scotch manu- 
factures to London, and bangs back English com and manufac- 
tures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every such operation, 
two Bntish capitals which had both been employed in the agncul* 
ture or manufactures of Great Bntain 
The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, when this purchase is made w ith the produce of 
domestic industry, replaces, too, by every such operation, two dis- 
tinct capitals but one of them is only employed in supporting 
domestic industry The capital which sends Bntish goods to 
Portugal, and bangs back Portuguese goods to Great Britain, re- 
places by such operation only one Bntish capital The other is a 
Portuguese one Though the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
sumption should be as quick as those of the home trade, the capital 
employed in it will give but one-half the encouragement to the 
industry or productive labour of the country 
But the returns of the foreign trade of consumption are very 
seldom so quick as those of the home trade The returns of the 
home trade generally come in before the end of the year, and 
sometimes three or four times in the year The returns of the 
foreign trade of consumption seldom come m before the end of the 
year, and sometimes not till after two or three years A capital 
therefore, employed m the home trade wall sometimes make twelve 
operations, or be sent out and returned twelve times, before a 
capital employed m the foreign trade of consumption has made 
the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give four 

a , tJ 1 ' CDty bm< L S ra0 5 e encoura 2 ement aQ d support to the industry 
of the country than the other y 

The foreign goods for home consumption may sometimes be 
purchased, not with the produce of domestic mdus^ but vvitli 
some other foreign goods These last, however must have been 
purchased either immediately with the nrnAi.1 a b n 
<tauy, or mth something el/e ta fij CjLS&d Tmh 7 
for, the case of war and conquest excenterl j 1 

met be acquired, but ,n exchange for ‘something b«n 
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nroduced at home either immediately, of after two or more different ' 
'exchanges - The effects, therefoie, of a capital employed in such a. 
^round-about foreign trade of consumption are, m eyery , 

'-same as those of one employed m the most direct trade of the sai ie ;i 
kind, except that the final returns are likely to be still more distant, 
'as they must depend upon the returns of two or tlnee distinct 
.foreign trades If the flax and hemp of Riga are_ purchased with „ 
the tobacco of Virginia, which had been purchased with British 
manufactures, the merchant must wait for the returns of two dis- 
tinct foreign trades before he can employ the same capital in 
repurchasing a like quantity of British manufactures. If the 
'tobacco of Virginia had been purchased, not with British manufac- 
tures/ But with the sugar and rum of Jamaica, which had be:en 
pui chased with those manufactures, he must wait foi the returns of- 
thfee If those two or three distinct foreign trades should happen 
to be l camed on by two or three distinct merchants, of whom the 
second buys .the goods imported by the first, and the third bujs 
those imported by the second, m order to export them again, each 
merchant indeed mil m this case receive the returns , of Ins own , 
capital more quickly , but the final returns of the rvliole capital 
employed in the trade will be just as slow as ever. Whether the 
whole capital employed in such a round-about tiade belong to one 
“ merchant or to three, can make no difference with regard to the 
country, though it may with regard to the particular merchants. 

„ ’ Three times a gi eater capital must in both cases be employed, m 
' order to exchange a certain value of British manufactures for a 
certain quantity of flax and hemp, than would have been necessary, 
thad die manufactures and die flax and hemp been- directly ex- 
‘ changed for one another The whole capital employed, therefore/ 
m. such a round-about foreign trade of consumption, will generally 1 
give less encouragement and support to die productive labour of 
the country, than equal capital employed m more direct trade of 
_ the same kind , - ' ' 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the foreign goods 
, home-consumption are purchased, it can occasion no essential 
difference either in the nature of the trade, or m the encouragement 
and support which it can give to the productive labour of the 
' which it is earned on. If they are purchased with 

tue gold of Brazil, for example, or with the silver of Peru, 1 this gold 
; an d silver, like the tobacco of Virginia, must have been purchased 
' 5 h ^ methl ?g \ hat either was the produce of the industry- of the ’ 
c un ry, or that had been purchased with something else that was, 

' . 0 therefore, as the productive labour of the country "is 
trade ( of consumption which is earned on by 
vf>nip ^°¥' anc ^ s ^ ver > has disadvantages And all the racon- 
.. ' 1Cles of an y °tker equally round-about foreign trade of Con- 
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of human affairs can admit of 'L he beauty of me country , b' sides, 
the pleasures of a country life, the tranquility of mud winch « 
promises and wherever the injustice of human bus does not dis 
Furb it, the independency which it really affoms, have charms tin 
more or less attract everybody, and as to culm ate the ground 
was the original destination or man, so m every stage of hte 
ence he seems to retain a predilection for tins pnimin c employ merit 
Witliout the assistance of some artificers, mated, the culm ?t mu 
of land cannot be earned on, but with great mconvenmticv nu 
continual interruption Smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights and 
plougliwrights, masons, and bncl layers, tanners, shoemaker-*, and 
tailors, are people whose service the farmer has frequently ocou-tO’i 
for Such artificers, too, stand occasionally in need of the fiAsK- 
ance of one another, and as their residence is not, like that of 
the farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, thev naltmllv 
settle in the neighbourhood of one anotlier md thus fonn a sma>l 
town or village I he butrher, the brewer, and the baker soon 
30m them, together with iinnv otht_r artificers .and rcntkr-, 
necessary or useful lor supplying thur occasional wants, and v ho 
contnbute stall further tu augment the town '1 he inh ibitants of 
the tow n and those of tin. country are mutually the servants of 
one another The town is i<ontinuil fair or market, to which 
the inhabitants of a country resort in order to exchange their rude 
for manufactured product It is this commerce which supplies 
the inhabitants of the town both with the materials of their work, 
and the means of their subsistence 1 he quantity of the finished 
work which they sell to the inhabitants of the countrx necessarily 
regulates the quantity of their materials and provisions winch they 
buy Neither their employment nor subsistence can augment, 
but m proportion to the augmentation of the demand from the 
country for finished w ork , and this demand can augment only m 
proportion to the extension of improiementandcultivition Had 
human institutions never disturbed the natural course of thing 1 -, 
the progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, m every' 
political society, be consequential, and 111 proportion lo the im- 
provement and cultivation of the territory or of the country 

°. ur North American colonies, where uncultivated 'land is 
still to be had upon easy terms, no manufactures for distant sale 
have ever yet been established m any of their towns When an 
artificer has acquired a little more stock than is necessary- for 
carrying on his own business m supplying the neighbouring coun- 
try, he does not, m North America, attempt to establish wuth it a 
nHumfacture for mo I e dlst . ant sale, but employs it in the purchase 
of uncultivated land From artificer he becomes 
fS n i lt J\ er *0 la *S e wages nor the easy subsistence which 
the Country affords to artificers, can bnbe him rather to work for 
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other people than for himself. He feels that an artificer is the 
servant of his customers, from whom he derives his subsistence, 

N but that a planter who cultivates his own land, and derives his 
' necessary subsistence from the labour of his owrr family; is really a 
master, and independent of all the world / 

In countries, on the contrary, where there is either no unculti- 
vated land, or none that can be had upon easy terms, every arti- 
ficer u ho has acquired more stock than he can employ in the occa- 
sional jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours to prepare work for 
more distant sale The smith erects some sort of iron, the weaver 
some sort of linen or woollen manufactory Those different manu- , 
factures come, m process of time, to be gradually subdivided, and 
thereby improved and refined m a great variety of w ays which may 
easily be conceived, and which it is therefore unnecessary to ex- 
plain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manufactures are, upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred to foreign com- 
merce, for the same reason that agriculture is naturally preferred 
to manufactures As the capital of the landlord or farmer is more 
secure than that of the manufacturer, so the capital of the manu- 
facturer, being at all times more within his view and command, is 
more secure than that of the foreign merchant In every-penod, 
indeed, of every society, the surplus part both of the rude and 
manufactured produce, or that for winch there is no demand at 
home, must be sent abroad, in order to be exchanged for some- 
thing for which there is some demand at home But w hether the - 
capital, which carries this surplus produce abroad be a foreign or a 
domestic one, is of very little importance If the society has not 
acquired sufficient capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to 
manufacture, in the completest manner, the wffiole of its rude pro- 
duce, there is even a considerable advantage that that rude pro- 
duce should be exported by a foreign capital, m order that the 
whole stock of the society may be employed in more useful pur- 
poses The wealth of ancient Egypt, that of China and Hmdostan, 
sufficiently demonstrate that a nation may attain a very high degree 
of opulence, though the greater part of its exportation trade be 
carried on by foreigners The progress of our North American 
and West Indian colonies would have been much less- rapid, had 
no capital but what belonged to themselves been employed m ex- 
porting them surplus produce 

According to the natural course of things, the greater part of the 
capital of every growing society is, first, directed to agriculture, 
afterw r ards to manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce. 
'This order of things is very natural, that m every society that had 
any territory, it has always, 1 believe, been in some degree, ob- 
served Sprpe c?f their lauds must have been cultivated before any 
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the roisters cattle rather m carnage than an culm ation , lu, i- 
in the one case they get the whole profits to Uuwv.lvt*. in the 
other they share them with their landlord 'Jim sprats ; of tenths 

still subsists m some parts of Scotland Tin.) are called ‘ tetl h< ^ 
tenants Those ancient English tenants, who are mul h Uis. 
Baron Gilbert and l)r Blackslonc to have been rather tmltlis of 
the landlord than farmers properly so called, were probably of toe 

same hind . , , , , 

To this species of tenancy succeeded, though h> very slow 
degrees, farmers properly so called who cultivated the land wth 
their ovvn stoch, paying a certain rent to the landlord. When , 
such farmers have a lease for a term of uan>, the) may sometimus 
find it for their interest to lay oat part of tliur capital in the tmther 
improvement of the farm , because the) mi) sometroms expect to 
recover it, with a large profit, beiore the expiration of theEa-w, 
The possession even of such farmers, however was long extrcmelv 
precarious, and still is so in man) parts of Europe Thev coukl 
before the expiration of their term be legall) outed of their lease 
by a new purchaser , in I nghnd, cw en b) the fictitious action of a. 
common recover)' If the) were turned out illegally b) thevio 
lence of their master, the action by which thev obtained redrew 
was extremely imperfect It did not ah\a)S reinstate them m the 
possession of the land, but gave them damages which never 
amounted to the real loss Even m England, the counlrv per 
haps of Europe where the v connnry has alwajs been most re 
spected,it was not till about the 14th of Henry YIJ that the 
action of ejection was invented, by which the tenant recovers, not 
damages only, hut possession, and in which his claim is not neces- 
sarily concluded by the uncertain decision of a single assize 'Jins 
action has been found so effectual a remedy that, m the modern 
practice, when the landlord has occasion to sue for the possession 
ot the land, he seldom makes use of the actions which nroncrlv 
belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or the writ of entn, 
but sues m the name of his tenant, b> the writ of ejectment y In 
England, therefore, the security of the tenant is equal to that of 
e proprietor In England, besides, a lease for life of forty shil- 
hngs a year value is a freehold, and entitles the lessee to vote for 
a member of parliament and as a great part of the > eomanry hav e 

th^ir US the ' vboie order becomes respectable to 

nves E tZ acco T, or , U ' e POhtol consideration,. Inch tfc,, 
a Th ls > 1 beheve > nowhere in Europe, excent m 
ngland, any instance of the tenant building upon P the land of 
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which he had no lease, and trusting that the honour of Ins land 
lord would take no advantage of so important an improvement 
Those laws and customs so favourable to the yeomanry, have 
perhaps contributed more to the present grandeur of England 
than all their boasted regulations of Commerce 

The law which secures the longest leases against successors of 
every kind is, so far as I know, peculiar to Great Britain It was 
-introduced into Scotland so early as 1449, by a of James II 
Its beneficial influence, however, has 'been much obstructed by 
entails , the heirs of entail being generally restrained from letting 
leases for any long term of years, frequently for more than one 
year A late act of parliament has, in this respect, someuhat 
slackened their fetters, though they are still by much too' strait 
In Scotland, besides, as no leasehold gives a vote for a member of 
parliament, the yeomanry are upon this account less respectable to 
their landlords than in England 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to secure 
tenants both against heirs and purchasers, the term of their security 
was still limited to. a very short period , in France, for example, to 
nine years from the commencement of the lease It has in that 
country, indeed, been lately extended to twenty-seven, a period 
still too short to encourage the tenant to make the most important 
improvements The proprietors of land were anciently the legis- 
lators of every part of Europe The laws relating to land were 
all calculated for w hat they supposed the interest of the proprietor 
It was for Ins interest, they had imagined, that no lease -granted 
by any of Ins predecessors should hinder him from enjoying, 
during a long term of years, the full value of his land Avance 
and injustice are always shortsighted, and they did not foresee how 
much this regulation must obstruct improvement, and hurt in the 
long run the real interest of the landlord 

The farmers, too, besides paying the rent, were anciently, it was 
supposed, bound to perform a great number of services to the land- 
lord, which were seldom either specified m the lease, or regulated 
by any piecise rule, but by the use and wont of the manor 01 
barony These services being almost entirely arbitrary, subjected 
the tenant to many vexations In Scotland the abolition of all 
services, not precisely stipulated in the lease, has m the course of 
a few- years very much altered for the better the condition of the 
yeomanry of that country 

The public services to which The yeomanry were bound, were 
not less arbitrary than the private ones To make and maintain 
the high roads, a servitude which still subsists, I believe, every- 
where, though with diftcrent degrees of oppression in different 
countries, was not the only one When the king s troops, when his 
household or his officers of any kind passed through any part of 
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the countrj , die yeomanry n erc regulated^ puriirt or' 

subsists in France and German) irrecular 

The public taxes to which they were subject were as regular 

and oppressive as the services The ancient lor ^ ‘ ^ttgh cx 
tremely unwilling to grant themselves any pecuniary , md to their 
sovereign easily allowed lum to tallage, as they » 

tenantsfand had not knowledge enough to foresee how much thw 
must m the end aftect their own revenue The taille, .as it still 
subsists in I ranee, may sen e as an example of those ancient 
tallages It is a ta^ upon the supposed profits of the larmu, 
which they estimate by the stock he lias upon the farm It is Ins 
interest to appear to have as little as possible, and consequently 
to employ as little as possible in its cultivation, and none in 
its improvement Should any stock happen to accumulate m 
the hands of a French farmer, the Uiille is almost equal to a pro- 
hibition of its ever being employed upon the land This tax 
besides rs supposed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and to 
degrade him below , not only the rank of a gentleman, but that o r 
a burgher, and whoever rents the lands of another becomes subject 
to it No gentleman, nor even any burgher who has stock, wall 
submit to this degradation This tax, not only hinders the stock 
which accumulates upon the land from being cmploved m its im- 
provement, but drives away all other stock from it. The ancient 
tenths and fifteenths, so usual in England in former tunes, seem, 
so far as they affected the land, to have been taxes of the same 
nature with the taille, but were abolished at the Revolution 
Under all these discouragements, little improv ement could be 
expected from the occupiers of land That order of people, with 
all the liberty and security which law can give, must always 1 m- 
prov e under great disadvantages The farmer compared w ith the 
proprietor is as a merchant who trades with borrow ed monev com- 
pared with one who trades with his own The stock of both 
improve, but that of the one, with only equal good ^condu^S 
always improve more slowly than that of the other, on account of 
he large share of profits which is consumed by the interest of the 
loan 1 he lands cultivated by the fanner in tVm 

r r 4 

provement of the land The station m ftic further im- 

*•* f <"« of >ta gs , L 

part or Europe *, ^ J J*** J* 
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rank of people, e\ en to the better sort of tradesmen and mechanics, 
and in all parts of Europe to the great merchants and master 
manufacturers It can seldom happen that a man of any consi- 
derable stock should quit the superior, in order to place himself 
m an inferior station Even m the present state of Europe, little 
- stock is likely to go from any other .profession to the improvement 
of' land in the way of farming More 'does perhaps in Great 
Britain than in any other country, though even there the great 
stocks winch are, m some places, employed m farming, have gene- 
rally been acquired by farming , the trade, perhaps, m winch, of 
all others, stock is commonly acquired most slowly After small 
proprietors, lion ever, rich and great fanners are, in every country, 
the pnncipal improvers There are more such perhaps m Eugland 
than m any other European monarchy In the republican govern- 
ments of Holland, and of Berne, m Switzerland, the farmers are not 
mfenor to those in England 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, 
unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of land, whether 
_ earned on by the propnetor or by the farmer , first, by the general 
prohibition of the exportation of com without a special licence, 
which seems to have been a very universal regulation , and 
secondly, by the restraints which were laid upon the inland com- 
merce, not only of com, but of almost every other part of the 
produce of the farm, by the absurd laws against engrossers, re- 
graters, and forcstallers, and by the pnvileges of fairs and markets 
It has already been observed in what manner the prohibition of 
the" exportation of com, together with some encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign com, obstructed the cultnation of 
ancient Italy, naturally the most fertile country in Europe, and at 
that time the seat of the greatest empire m the w’orld To what 
degree such restraints upon the inland commerce of this commodity, 
joined to the general prohibition of exportation, must have dis- 
couraged the cultivation of countries less fertile, and less favour- 
ably circumstanced, it is not perhaps very easy to imagine. 

Chap III — Of the Rise and Prog/ess of Cities and Tenons, 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire — The inhabitants of cities 
and towns were, after the fall of the Roman empire, no more 
favoured than those of the country. They consisted, indeed, 
of a very different order of people from the first inhabitants 
of the ancient republics of Greece and Italy These last were 
composed chiefly of the proprietors of lands, among whom the 
’ 'public tern tor}’ v as ongmall} divided, and u T ho found it convenient 
to build their houses m the neighbourhood of one another, and to 
surround them with a wall, for the sake of common defence 
After the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprietors 
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the country , the yeomanry w ere bound to provide 
carmccs and provisions at a price regulated by the purveyor 
Great Bntam is, P I believe, the only monarchy tn i P uropc vv here the 
oppression of purveyance lias been entirely abolished. It 

subsists in Trance and German) . 

The public taxes to which they were subject were as irregular 
and oppressn e as the sen ices The ancient lords, though ex- 
tremely unwilling to grant themsehes any pecuniar)' aid to then 
sovereign, easily allowed him to tallage, as the) called it, then 
tenants, and had not knowledge enough to foresee how much this 
must m the end aflcct their own revenue The taille, as it still 
subsists in l'rance, may sene as an example of those anaent 
tallages It is a lax upon the sujiposed profits of the farmer, 
which they estimate by the stock he has upon the farm It is his 
interest to appear to have as little as possible, and consequently 
to employ as little as possible in its cultivation, and none m 
its improvement Should any stock happen to accumulate m 
the hands of a French farmer, the taille is almost equal to a pro- 
hibition of its ever being employed upon the land This tax 
besides is supposed to dishonour whoever is subject to it, and to 
degrade him below, not only the rank of a gentleman, but that o r 
a burgher, and whoeverrents the lands of another becomes subject 
to it No gentleman, nor even any burgher who has stock, wall 
submit to this degradation This tax, not only hinders the stock 
which accumulates upon the land from being cmploved in its im- 
provement, but drives away all other stock from it The ancient 
tenths and fifteenths, so usual in England in former times, seem, 
so far as they affected the land, to 1m e been taxes of the same 
nature with the taille, but were abolished at the Revolution. 

Under all these discouragements, little improvement could be 
expected from the occupiers of land. That order of people, with 
all the liberty and security which law can give, must always im- 
prove under great disadvantages The farmer compared with the 
proprietor, is as a merchant who trades with borrow ed money com- 
pared with one who trades with his own The stock of both may 
improve, but that of the one, with only equal good conduct, must 
always improve more slowly than that of the other, on account of 
the large share of profits which is consumed by the interest of the 
loan The lands cultivated by the farmer must, in the same man- 
ner, with only equal good conduct, be improved more slowly than 
those cultivated by the proprietor, on account of the large share 
of the produce which is consumed in the rent, and which, had the 
fanner been propnetor, he might have employed m the further im- 
provement of the land ‘ The station of a farmer besides is, from 
the nature of things, infenor to that of a propnetor Through the 
greater part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an infenor 
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rank of people, even to the better sort Of tradesmen and mechanics, 
and m all parts of Europe to the great merchants and master 
manufacturers It can seldom happen that a man of any consi- 
derable stock should quit the superior, in order to place himself 
111 an inferior station Even in the present state of Europe, little 
stock is likely to go from any other .profession to the improvement 
of land 111 the way of farming More does perhaps in Great 
Britain than in any other country, though even there the great 
stocks Minch are, in some places, employed m farming, have gene- 
rally been acquired by farming , the trade, perhaps, m which, of 
all others, stock is commonly acquired most slowly After small 
. proprietors, however, nch and great farmers are, in, every country, 
the principal improvers There are more such perhaps m England 
than in any other European monarchy In the republican govern- 
ments of Holland, and of Berne, in Switzerland, the farmers are not 
inferior to those in England 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above all this, 
unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of land, whether 
earned on by the propnetor or by the farmer , first, by the general 
prohibition of the exportation of com without a special licence, 
■which seems to have been a very universal regulation , and 
secondly, by the restraints which were laid upon the inland com- 
merce, not only of com, but of almost every other part of the 
produce of the farm, by the absurd laws against engrossers, re- 
graters, and forcstallers, and by the pnvileges of fairs and markets 
It has already been observed m what manner the prohibition of 
the' exportation of com, together with some encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign com, obstructed the cultivation of 
ancient Italy, naturally the. most fertile country in Europe, and at 
that time the Seat of the greatest empire in the world To what 
degree such restraints upon the inland commerce of this commodity, 
joined to the general prohibition of exportation, must have dis- 
couraged the cultivation of countries less fertile, and less favour- 
ably circumstanced, it is not perhaps very easy to imagine 

Chap III — Of the Rise and P> ogress of Cities and Towns, 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire — The inhabitants of cities 
and towns were, after the fall of the Roman empire, no more 
favoured than those of the country They consisted, indeed, 
of a very different order of people from the first inhabitants 
of the ancient republics of Greece and Italy These last were 
composed' chiefly of the proprietors of lands, among whom the 
public territory was originally divided, and who found it convenient 
to build their houses m the neighbourhood of One another, and to 
surround them with a wall, for the sake of common defence 
After, the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprietors 
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of land seem generally to have lived in fortified castles on their 
own estates, and in the midst of their own tenants and 1 dependents 
The towns Mere chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mech tnn->, 
who seem to hate been of servile or very nearly servile condition 
The privileges we find granted by ancient chariots to me itihnln 
tants of some of the principal towns m Europe, sufncientlv show 
what they Mere before those grants The people to whom it is 
granted as a privilege, that they might git e away their own daughter . 
in marriage m ithont the consent of their lord, that upon their death 
their oMrn children, and not their lord, should succeed to their 
goods and that they might dispose of their own cfieits In' will, 
must, before those grants Mere made, haic been either altogether 
or very nearly m the same state of i dlemage Math the occupiers of 
land m the country 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean set of 
people, who used to travel about with their goods from place to 
place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the 
present tapes In all the diflerent eountries of Europe then, m 
the same manner as m several of the lartar governments of Asia 
at present, taxes used to be lev led upon the persons and goods ot 
travellers, when they passed through certain manors, when they 
M'ent over certain bridges, when they earned about their goods 
from place to place to a fair, when they erected m it a booth or 
stall to sell them m These different taxes vv ere known in England 
by the names of passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage Some- 
times the kmg, sometimes a great lord, who had, it seems, Upon 
some occasions, authonty to do this, would grant to particular 
traders, to such particularly' as lived in their own demesnes, a 
general exemption from such taxes Such traders, though m other 
respects of servile, or very nearly of servile condition, were upon 
this account called Free traders 1 hey in return usually paid to 
their protector a sort of annual poll tav In those days protection 
was seldom granted without a valuable consideration, and this 
tax might, perhaps, be considered as compensation for what their 
patrons might lose by their exemption from other taxes At first 
both those poll taxes and those exemptions seem to have been 
personal, and affected only particular individuals, during cither 
their lives, or the pleasure of their protectors In the very imper- 
fect accounts which have been published from Doomsday r -book, of 
several of the towns of England, mention is frequently made some- 
times of the tax ufluch particular burghers paid, each of them 
either to the king or to some other great lord, for tins sort of protec- 
some \ lmes *-he general amount only' of all those taxes 
But how servile soever may have been originally the condition 
of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently that they 
arrived at liberty and independency much earlier than the occu- 
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piers of land m the countiy That part of the king’s revenue 
winch arose -from such poll-taxes in any particular town used com- 
monly to be let m farm, during a term of years for a rent certain, 
sometimes to the sheriff of the county and sometimes to other 
persons The burghers ( themselves frequently got credit enough 
to be admitted to farm the revenues of this sort which arose out 
of their own town, they becoming jointly and severally answerable 
for the whole rent \ To let a farm in this manner was quite agree- 
able to the usual economy of the sovereigns of all the different 
countries of Europe, who used frequently to let whole manors to 
all the tenants of those manors, they becoming jointly and sever- 
ally answ'erable for the whole rent , but m return being allowed to 
collect it in their own way, and to pay it into the king’s exchequer 
by the hands of their owm bailiff, and being thus freed from the 
insolence of the king’s officers, a circumstance winch m those 
daj s w r as regarded as of the greatest importance 
At first, the farm of the town was probably let to the burghers, 
m the same manner as it had been to other farmers, for a term of 
years only In process of time, however, it seems to have become 
the general practice to grant it to them in fee, that is, for ever, re- 
serving a rent certain never afterwards to be augmented. The 
payment having thus become perpetual, the exemptions, in return, 
for which it w r as made, naturally become perpetual too Those 
exemptions, therefore, ceased to be personal, and could not after- 
wards be considered as belonging to individuals as individuals, 
but as burghers of a particular burgh, which, upon this account, 
was called a free burgh, for the same reason that they had been 
called free-burghers or free-traders 

Along with this grant, the important privileges above men- 
tioned, that they might give away their own daughters m marriage, 
that their children should succeed to them, and that they might 
dispose of their owm effects by will, were generally bestow r ed upon 
the burghers of the town to whom it was given Whether such 
privileges had before been usually granted along with the freedom 
of trade, to particular burghers, as individuals, I know' not. I 
reckon it not improbable that they ivere, though I cannot produce 
any direct evidence of it But however this may have been, the 
principal attributes of villeinage and slavery being thus taken away 
from them, they now r , at least, became really free m our present 

sense of the word Freedom ( 

Nor was this all They were generally at the same time erected 
into a commonalty or corporation, with the priwlege of baling 
magistrates and a town council of their own, of making bye-laws 
for their own government, of building walls for their owm defence, 
and of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of military 
* Nado* Firma Burgi, p x8 Hist of Exchequer, ch, 10, sect v 223, first edit. 
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interest to render them as secure and independent of those enemies 
as he could By granting them magistrates of then own, the pri- 
vilege of making bj e-law s for their owm go\ ernment, that of 
Innldng walls for. their own defence, and reducing all their inha- 
bitants under a sort of null tar} discipline, he gave them all the 
means of security and independency of the barons which it was m 
his power to bestow. IVithout the establishment of some regular 1 
goi ernment of this kind, without some authority to compel their 
inhabitants to act according to some certain plan, no voluntary 
league of mutual defence could either have afforded them any / 
permanent security, or have enabled them to give the king any 
considerable support By granting them the farm of their townm fee, 
he took aw a} from those whom lie w ished to have for his friends, and 
if one may say so, for his allies, all ground of jealousy and suspi- 
cion that he was ever afterwards to oppiess them, either by raising 
the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to some other farmer 
The princes who lived upon the worst terms with their barons, 
seem accordingly to have been the most liberal m grants of this 
kind to their burghs King John of England, for example, ap- 
' pears to have been, a most munificent benefactor to Ins towms 
(Madox ) Philip the First of France lost all authority over his 
barons ’ Towards the end of his reign, his son Lewis, known 
afterwards by the name of Lewis the Fat, consulted, according to 
Father Daniel, with the bishops of the royal demesnes, concerning 
the most proper means of restraining the violence of the great 
lords Their advice consisted of two different proposals One 


was to erect a new order of jurisdiction, by establishing magistrates 
and a town council m every considerable town of his demesnes. 
The other was to form a new militia, by making the inhabitants of 
those towns, under the command of their own magistrates, march 
out upon proper occasions to the assistance of the king It is 
from this period, according to the French antiquarians, that w*e 
are to date the institution of the magistrates and councils of cities 
in France It was during the unprosperous reigns of the pnnees 
of the house of Suabia that the greater part of the free towns of 
Germany received the first grants of then: privileges, and that 
the famous Hanseatic league first became formidable (Pfeffel ) 
The militia of the cities seems, m those times, not to have been 
inferior to that of the country, and as they could be more readily 
assembled upon any sudden occasion, they frequently had the ad- 
vantage m their disputes with the neighbouring lords In countries, 
such as Italy and Switzerland, m which, on account either of their 
distance from the principal seat of government, or of the natural 
strength of the country itself, or 'of some other reason, thg sovereign 
cam e°to Jose the whole of his authority, the cities generally became 
independent republics, and conquered all the nobility m their 
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The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always ultimately de- 
rive their subsistence, and ‘the wffiole materials and means of their 
industry, from the country But those of a city situated near 
either the sea coast or the banks of a navigable river, are not ne- 
cessarily confined to derive them from the country in the neigh- 
bourhood They have a much wider range, and may draw them 
from the most remote corners of the world, either in exchange for 
the manufactured produce of their own industry, or by performing 
the office of earners between distant countries, and exchanging 
the produce of one for that of another A city might in tins 
manner grow up to gieat wealth and splendour, while not only 
the country m its neighbourhood, but all those to which it traded, 
u ere in poverty and wretchedness Each of those countnes, per- 
haps, taken singly, could afford it but a small part either of its 
subsistence or of its employment , but all of them taken together 
could afford it both a great subsistence and a great employment 
There were, however, within the narrow circle of the commerce of 
those times, some countnes that were opulent and mdustnous 
Such was the Greek empire as long as it subsisted, and that of the 
Saracens dunng the reigns of the Abassides Such, too, was Egypt 
till it was conquered by the Turks, some part of the coast of Bar- 
bary, and all those provinces of Spam which were under the 
government' of the Moors 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in Europe which 
were raised by commerce to any considerable degree of opulence 
Italy lay m the centre of what was at that time the improved and 
civilized part of the world The crusades, too, though by the great 
waste of stock and destruction of inhabitants which they occasioned, 
they must necessarily have retarded the progress of the greater 
part of Europe, were extremely favourable to that of some Italian 
cities The great armies which marched from all parts to the con- 
quests of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary encouragement to the 
shipping of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes m transporting 
them thither, and always in supplying them with provisions. They 
w ere the commissaries, if one may say so, of those armies , and 
the most destructive frenzy that ever befell the European nations 


was a source of opulence to those republics 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the improved 
manufactures and expensive luxuries of richer countnes, afforded 
some food to the vanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly pur- 
chased them with great quantities of the nide produce of their own 
lands The commerce of the great part of Europe m those times, 
accordingly, consisted chiefly m, the exchange of their own rude, 
for the manufactured produce of more civilised nations Thus the 
wool of England used to be exchanged for the v mes of France 
and the fine cloths of Flanders, m the same manner as the corn 
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have done so with great equity, though without any of the forma- 
lities of justice, and it is not improbable that the state of that part 
of the country at that time made it necessary for him to assume 
this authority in order to maintain the public peace Thai gen- 
tleman, whose rent neier exceeded ;£5 00 a ) car / rMtTT'tcd, m 1 7 45* 
goo of his own people into the Stuart rebellion mth him 
The introduction of the feudal law, so far from extending, ma\ 
be regarded as an attempt to moderate the authority of the great 
allodial lords It established a regular subordination, accompanied 
with a long tram of services and duties, from the king down to the 
smallest proprietor During the minority of the proprietor, the 
rent, together with the management of Ins lands, fell mto the hands 
of his immediate superior, and, consequently, those of all great 
proprietors mto the hands of the king, who ins charged with the 
maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, from Ins antho 
nty as guardian, was supposed to have a right of disposing of hrti 
m marriage, provided it was m a manner not unsuitable to bis 
rank But though this institution tended to strengthen the ailtho 
nty of the king, and to weaken that of the great propnetors, it 
could not do either sufficiently for establishing order and good 
government among the inhabitants of the country , because it 
could not alter sufficiently that stale of property and manners from 
which the disorders arose The authority of government still 
continued to be, as before, too weak m the head and too strong 
m the inferior members, and the excessive strength of the inferior 
members was the cause of the weakness of the head After the 
institution of feudal subordination, the king was as incapable of 
restraining the violence of the great lords as before They con- 
tinued to make war, according to their own discretion, almost 
continually upon one another, frequently upon the king; and 
the open country still continued to be a scene of violence, rapine 
and of disorder 1 ’ 

But what all the violence of the feudal institution could nei er 
have effected, the silent and insensible operation of foreign com- 
merce and manufactures gradually brought about These gra- 
dually furnished the great proprietors with something for which 
they could exchange the whole surplus produce of their lands, and 
whicli they could consume themselves without sharing it either 
with tenants or retainers All for ourselves, and nothing for other 
people, seems, in every age of the world, to have been the v,lc 
lhe “ rs f of As soon, therefore, as they 

?W fi i nd c ° DSUmm 6 the "hole value of their rend 

had "c ? Sp0SlU , 0n t0 sha « them with any other 
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men for a year, and with it the whole weight and authority which 
it could give them The buckles, however, were to be all their 
own, and no other human creature was to have any share of them , 
whereas in the more ancient method of expense they must have 
shared with at least 1,000 people With the judges that were to 
determine the preference, this difference ivas perfectly decisive , 
and thus, for the gratification of the most childish, the meanest, 
and the most sordid of all vanities, they gradually bartered their 
power and authority 

In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any of 
the finer manufactures, a man of £10,000 a year cannot u r ell em- 
ploy his revenue m any other way than m maintaining, perhaps, 
1,000 families, who are all of them necessarily at Ins command 
In the present state of Europe, a man of ^10,000 a year can 
spend Ins whole revenue, and he generally does so, without 
directly maintaining twenty people, or being able to command 
more than ten footmen not u'orth the commanding Indirectly, 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater number of people 
than he could have done by the ancient method of expense For 
though the quantity of precious productions for which he exchanges 
his whole revenue be very small, the number of workmen employed 
in collecting and prepanng it must necessarily have been very 
great. Its great price generally anses from the wages of their 
labour, and the profits of all their immediate employers By pay- 
ing that price he indirectly pays all those w r ages and profits, and 
thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of all the ivorkmen 
and their employers He generally contnbutes, hoivever, but a 
very small proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps a tenth, 
to many not a hundredth, and to some not a thousandth, nor even 
ad:cn thousandth part of their whole annual maintenance Though 
lie contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of them all, thfiyare 
all more or less independent of him, because that generally they 
can all be maintained without him 


When the great proprietors of land spend their rents in main- 
taining their tenants and retainers, each of them maintains entirely 
all his owm tenants and all lus own retainers But when they 
spend them m maintaining tradesmen and artificers, they may, all 
of them taken together, perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account 
of the w'aste which attends rustic hospitality, a greater number of 
people than before Each of them, however, taken singly, contri- 
butes often but a very small share to the maintenance of any indi- 
vidual of this greater number Each tradesman or artificer derives 
his subsistence from the employment, not of one, but of a hundred 
or a thousand different “customers.. Though m some measure 
obliged to them all, therefore, he is not absolutely dependent upon 
any one of them 
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cenerous, or a profuse man, is said to be indifferent about it To 
ctow neb is to get mono) , and wealth and money, in short are, in 
common language, considered as in every respect synonymous 
A nch country', m the same manncT as a rich man, i* supposed 
to be abounding m money , and to heap up gold and silv er in an> 
country is supposed to he the readiest wav to enrich it vor soino 
time after the discovery of America, the first inquiry of the 
Spaniards, when they arrived upon any unknow n coast, used to be, 
if there was any gold or silver to be found in the neighbourhood 1 
By the information which they received, they judged whether u 
was worth while to make a settlement there, or if the conntrv \,ns 
w'orth the conquering Piano Carpino, a monk, sent ambassador 
from the king of France to one of the sons of the famous Gengis 
Khan, says that the Tartars used frequently to ash luni, if there was 
plenty of sheep and oxen m the kingdom of T ranee 1 hur inquiry 
had the same object with that of the Spaniards They wanted to 
know if the country was rich enough to be worth the conquering 
Among the Tartars, as among all other nations of shepherd^, who 
are generally ignorant of the use of money, cattle axe the instru- 
ments of commerce and the measures of value \\ ealth, therefore, 
according to them, consisted in cattle, as according to the 
Spaniards it consisted in gold and silver Of the two, the Tartar 
notion, perhaps, was the nearest to the truth 

Mr Locke marks a distinction between money and other mov- 
able goods All other movable goods, he says, are of so con- 
sumable a nature, that the wealth which consists m them cannot 
be much depended on, and a nation which abounds in them one 
year may, wuthout any exportation, but merely by their own waste 
and extravagance, be in great want of them the next Moncv, 
on the contrary, is a steady fnend, which, though it miv 
travel about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from 
going out of the country', is not very' liable to be wasted and con- 
sumed. Gold and silver, therefore, are, according to lnm the most 
. solid and substantial part of the movable wealth of a nation and 
to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon that account 'to be 
the great object of its political economy 

Others admit, that if a nation could be separated from all the 
world, it would be of no consequence how much or how little 
money' circulated m it The consumable goods w Inch w etc circu- 
lated by means of tins money, would only be exchanged for a 

a Sma , er T mh n 0f pieccs but * c real wealth or pov- 
erty of the country', they allow, would depend upon the abundance 
or scarcity of those consumable goods But it is otherwise they 
cour f? es " lncb have connections with foreign nations 1 

flr«s , cany bra ^ and Ci 

fleets and armies in distant countries, This, they say, cannot be 
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' !ouc ln ‘ ! **> Ending abroad monev to pay them m ith J and a 
,n{,wl ' a’’* 10 * **■«** money abroad, unless it ins a good deal 
ft 1 nf't'v Every mrU mt ion must endeavom m time of peace to 
«umwbiu poW W\ filter, that when occasion lequires, ft may 
bav» vhacwnlnl to ctm on foreign ivars 

In enr tquvnee of these popul u notions, all the different nations 
, 0> > 1 «rojrc have studied, (hough (0 little purpose, ever) possible 
j.venn ofarammhtwg gold and silver in their respective coun- 
tnV Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines 
which Mippt) Europe ruth those metals, have either prohibited 
tin!' export Uton under the severest penalties, or subjected it to a 
» onrtdrnblc duty The like prolnbition seems anciently to have 
uudv a part of the pohev ofmostothcr European nations It is even 
to be foam!, where v\c should least of all expect to find it, m some 
old Scotch acts of parliament, whtch forhid, under heavy penalties, 
the carrying gold or silver for /A of (?u hrtg.fom The like policy 
anciently look place in the kingdoms of France and England " 

When those countries became commercial, the merchants found 
this, prohibition, upon ninny occasions, extremely inconvenient 
l her rcitdd frequently bur more advantageously with gold and 
'uher thin with am other commodity the foreign goods which 
th«s warned, cttlur to import into their own, or to cany to some 
odier foreign country They remonstrated against this prohibition 
it* hurtful to their trade 

They represented, first tint tire export ltion of gold and silver in 
order to purchase foreign goods, did not always dimmish the 
quantity of those metals in the kingdom That, on the contrary, 

U might frequently increase that quantity , because, if the con- 
sumption of foreigngoods was not thereby increased in the country, 
those goods might be rc-c\porlcd to foreign countries, and, being 
there sold for a large profit, might bring back much more treasure 
than was originally sent out to purchase them Mr Mun compares 
tins operation of foreign trade to the seed tnneand harvest of agricul- 
ture * If we only behold,* says he, ‘ the actions of the husband- 
‘ man in the seed lime, when he casteth away much good corn into 
4 the ground, xvc shall account him rather a madman than a 
1 husbandman But when vve consider his labours in harvest, -which 

* is the end of his endeavours, w r e shall find the worth and plen- 

* ttful tncrcasc oflns actions ’ - 

Fiiev represented, secondly, that this prohibition coU id not 
binder the exportation of gold and silver, which, on account of the 
smallness of their bulk m proportion to their value, could easily 
be' smuggled abroad That this exportation could only be pre- 
vented by a proper attention to what they called the balance of 
trade That v\ hen the country exported to a greater value than it 
imported, a balance became due to it from foreign nations, which 
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people. Gold and stiver, whether in the shape of com or 0/ plate, 
arc utensils, it must be remembered, as much 3s the furniture of 
the kitchen. Increase the use for them, increase the consumable 
commodities which are to be circulated, managed, and prepaied 
by means of them, and you will infallibly mci ease the quantity, 
but if y ou attempt, b} extraordinary means, to increase the quantity, v 
you mil as mtalhblv diminish the use and e\en the quantity too, 
which in those metals can never be greater than what the use le- 
quires. Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this quantity, 
their transportation is so easy, and the loss which attends their 
Jving idle and unemployed so great, that no law could preient 
tltcar being immediately sent out of the country 

Jt is not always necessary to accumulate gold and siher, 111 
order to enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and to mam- 
lam fleets and armies in distant countries Fleets and armies are 
maintained, not with gold and silver, but with consumable goods 
The nation which, from the annual produce of its domestic indus- 
try', from the annual revenue arising out of its lands, labours, and 
consumable stock, has wherewithal to purchase those consumable 
goods m distant countries, can maintain foreign wars there A 
nation may purchase the pay and provisions of anVmy in a dis- 
tant country three different ways , by sending abroad either, first, 
some part of its accumulated gold and silver, or, secondly, some 
part of the annual produce of its manufactures ; or, last of all, some 
part of its annual rude produce 

'I he gold and sil\ er w Inch can properly be considered as accu- 
mulated or stored up in any country, may be distinguished into 
three parts, first, the circulating money, secondly, the plate of 
pnvate families , and, last of all, the money which may have been 
collected by' many years’ parsimony', and laid up in the treasury ot 
the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared from the circu- 
lating money' of the country', because in that there can seldom be 
much redundancy The value of goods annually bought and sold 
in any country requires a certain quantity of money to circulate 
and distribute them to their proper consumers, and can give em 
ployment to no more The channel of circulation necessarily 
draw s to itself a sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any more. 
Something, however, is generally withdrawal from this channel in 
the case of foreign war By the great number of people who are 
maintained abroad, fewer are 'maintained at home Few'er goods 
arc circulated there, and less money becomes necessary to circu- 
late them An extraordinary quantity of paper money, of some 
sort or other, too, such as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank 
bills in England, is generally issued upon such occasions, and by 
supplying the place of circulating gold and silver, gives an oppor 
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»,, c but t«o nations in America in an) itslicrt sujicnor to 
* ' “Vri these Mere dwrqjcd almost ns soon is ■ tlnco- 
“ ta ’lt.e rest acre mere Milages. It, it the empires of U, tia, 
Hmdostan. Japan, as well as several others m the fcwt Imhes, 
without having richer mines of sold or sd\cr, were in every oi icr 
respect much richer, better cultivated, and more advanced in a l 
arts and manufactures than either Mexico or rent, even Though 
we should credit, what plainly dcsenesno credit, the exaggerated 
accounts of the Spanish waters, concerning the ancient state ot 
those empires But nch and civ ihzed nations can always cx< bange 
to a much greater value with one another than with savages und 
barbarians. Europe, howeveT, has hitherto derived mue h less 
advantage from its commerce with the hast Indies, than front that 
with America 1 he Portuguese monopolized tile, l^ast India trade 
to themselves for about a centurv, and it was only indirtctlv and 
through them, that the other nvtunis of I urojie could cither send 
out or reccn e any goods from tint rountT) When the Dutch, m 
the beginning of the last centurv, began to encroach upon them, 
they vested their whole Cast India eommercc m an exclusive com- 
pany The English, I rench, Swedes, and Danes, have all fol- 
lowed their example, so that no great nation m Europe has ever 
yet had the benefit of a free commerce to the Hast Incut's. No 
other reason need be assigned why it has never been so advan 
tageous as the trade to Arm. m i, winch, between almost l\ ery 
nation of Europe and its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. 
The exclusive privileges of those Ixist India companies, their great 
riches, the great favour and protection winch these have procured 
them from their respective governments, have excited much envy 
against them This envy' has frequently represented their trade 
as altogether pernicious, on account of the great quantities of 
silver which it every year exports from the countries from which 
it vs carried on Ihe parties concerned have replied that their 
trade, by this continual exportation of silver, might, indeed, tend 
to impoverish Europe in general, but not the particular country 
from which it was earned on , because by the exportation of a 
part of the returns to other European countries, it annually brought 

™ ch § reateT of that metal than it earned out 

Both the objection and the reply are founded m the popular notion 
which I have been just now examining It 1S , therefore, unneces- 
sary to say anything further about either By the annual exporta- 
tion of silver to the East Indies, plate is probably somewhat 
dearer in Europe than it otherwise mig ht have been , and coined 

comL P d?i « b y n P h Ur ? a5eS a r f rger quantlt y both of labour and 
commodtUes The former of these two effects is a very' small loss 

the latter a very small advantage , both too insignificant to deserve 
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Any part of the public attention Thetrade to the East Indies bv 
opening a market to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the same thing, _to the gold and silver which is purchased 
mth those commodities, must necessarily tend to increase the 
annual production of European commodities, and consequently 
the real wealth and revenue of Europe That it has hitherto 
increased them so little, is probably owing to the restraints which 
it everywhere labours under (Trade to India is nenu open ) 

I thought it necessary', though at the hazard of bemg tedious, to 
examine at full length this popular notion that wealth consists m 
money, or in gold and silver Money, m common language, as I 
have already observed, frequently signifies wealth , and this am- 
biguity of expression has rendered this popular notion so familiar 
to us, that even they who are convinced of its absurdity', are veiy 
apt to forget their own principles, and m the course of their rea- 
sonings to take it for granted as a certain and undeniable truth. 
Some of the best English writers upon commerce set out with 
observing, that the wealth of a country consists, not in its gold 
and silver only', but in its lands, houses, and consumable goods of 
all different kinds In the course of their reasonings, however, 
the lands, houses, and consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argument frequently supposes that 
all wealth consists m gold and silver, and that to multiply those 
metals is the great object of national industry and commerce 
The two principles being established, however, that wealth con- 
sisted m gold and silver, and that those metals could be brought 
.into a country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, 
or by' exporting to a greater value than it imported, it necessarily 
became the greater object of political economy to dimmish as 
much as possible the importation of foreign goods for home con- 
sumption, and to increase as much as possible the exportation of 
the produce of domestic industry Its two great engines for en- 
riching the country', therefore, were restraints upon importation 


and encouragements for exportation 

The restraints upon importation were of two lands 
I Restraints upon - the importation of such foreign goods fa*, 
home consumption as could be produced at home, from whatever 
country- they were imported. II Restraints upon the importation 
of goods of almost all kinds from those particular countries with 
which the balance of trade vvas supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted sometimes m high duties, 
and sometimes in absolute prohibitions Exportation was en- 
couraged some&mes by drawbacks, sometimes by bounties, some- 
times by advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign states, and 
sometimes by the establishment of colonies m distant countries 
Drawbacks were given upon two different occasions \\ hen 

M 2 
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greatest advantage from this monopo^of the home market The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign cattle, and of sal re- 
visions, together with the high duties upon foreign com, t\hich m 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, are not near so 
advantageous to the graziers and farmers of Great Bntain, as other 
regulations of the same kind are to its merchants and manufac- 
turers Manufactures, those of the finer kind especially, are more 
easily transported from one country to another than com or cattle 
It is m the fetching and carrying manufactures, accordingly, tint 
foreign trade is chiefly employed In manufactures, a \ety small 
advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our own workmen, 
even m the home market. It will require a \ cry’ great one to en- 
able them to do so m the rude produce of the soil If the free 
importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, several of the 
home manufactures would probably suffer, and some of them, 
perhaps, go to rum altogether, and a considerable part of the 
stock and industry at present cmploied m them would be forced 
to find out some other employ ment But the freest importation 
of the rude produce of the soil could ha\ e no such effect upon the 
agriculture of the country 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, were made 
ever so free, so lew could be imported, that the grazing trade of 
Great Britain could be little affected by it. Live cattle arc, 
perhaps, the only commodity of which the transportation is more 
expensive by sea than by land By land thc\ carry thcmsches to 
market By sea, not only the cattle, but their food and their 
water, too, must be earned at no small expense and mcomemcncy 
The short sea passage between Ireland and Great Britain, renders 
the importation of Irish cattle more easy But though the free 
importation of them, which was lately permitted only fora limited 
time, were rendered perpetual, it could have no considerable effect 
upon the interest of the graziers of Great Bntam. Those parts of 
Great Bntain which border upon the Irish sea are all grazing 
countries Insh cattle could never be imported for their use, but 
must be driven through those very extensive countnes, at no small 
expense and mconvemency, before they could arnve at their 
proper market. Fat cattle could not be driven so far Lean 
cattle, therefore, only could be imported, and such importation 
could interfere, not with the interest of the feeding or fattening 
countnes, to which, by reducing the pnee of lean cattle, it would 
rather be advantageous, but with that of the breeding countnes 
only The small number of Insh cattle imported since their im- 
portation was _ permitted, together with the good pnee at which 
ean cattle still continue to sell, seem to demonstrate that even the 
breedmg countries of Great Bntam axe never likely to be much 
affected by.thc free importation of Insh cattle The common 
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people of Ireland, indeed, are said to have sometimes opposed 
with violence the exportation of their cattle. But if the exporters 
had found any great .advantage m continuing the trade, they could 
easily, when the law was on thetr side, have conquered the oppo- 
sition of the Irish mobs. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, must always be highly 
improved, whereas breeding countries are generally uncultivated 
The high pnee of lean cattle, b}' augmenting the value of unculti- 
vated land, is like a bounty against improvement To any country 
which was highly improved throughout, it would be more advan- 
tageous to import its lean cattle than to breed them. The 
province of Holland, accordingly, is said to follow this maxim at 
present The mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northumber- 
land, are countries not capable of much improvement, and seem 
destined by nature to be the breeding countries of Great Britain 
The freest importation of foreign cattle could have no other effect 
flun to hinder those countries from taking advantage of the 
increasing population and miprov ement of the rest of the kingdom, 
from mtstng their price to an exorbitant height, and laying a real 
tax upon all the more improved and cultivated parts of the country 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the same manner, 
could have as little effect upon the interest of the graziers of Great 
Britain as that of live cattle Salt provisions are not only a very 
bulky commodity, but when compared with fresh meat, they are 
a commodity both of worse quality and, as they cost more labour 
and expense, of higher price They could never come into com- 
petition wnth the fresh meat, though they might with the salt pro- 
visions of the country They might be used for victuallings ships 
for distant voyages, and such like uses, but could never make any 
considerable part of the food of the people The small quantity 
of salt prov isions imported from Ireland since importation was 
rendered free, is an experimental proof that our graziers have 
nothing to apprehend from it It does not appear that the price 
of butcher’s-meat has ever been sensibly affected by it 

Ev en the free importation of foreign com could very little affect 
the interest of the farmers of Great Britain. Com is a much more 
Bulky commodity than butcher’s-meat A pound of wheat at a 
penny is as dear as a pound of butcher’s-meat at fourpence. The 
small quantity of foreign com imported even m times of the 
greatest scarcity, may satisfy our farmers that they can have 
nothing to fear from the freest importation The average quantity 
imported one year with another, amounts only, according to the 
very well-informed author of the tracts upon the com trade, 
to 23,728 quarters of all sorts of grain, and does not exceed the 
live hundredth and seventy-one part of the annual consumption 
But as the bounty upon corn occasions a greater exportation in 
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of them When our neighbours prohibit some manufacture of ourt, 
we generally prohibit, not only the same, for that alone would 
seldom affect them considerably, but some other manufacture of 
theirs This may, no doubt, give encouragement to some par- 
ticular class of workmen among ourselves, and b> excluding some 
of their nvals, may enable them to raise thur price in the home 
market Those workmen, however, who suffered by our neigh- 
bours’ prohibition will not be benefited by ours On the contrary , 
they and almost all the other classes of our citizens wall thereby be 
obliged to pay dearer than before for certain goods. Every such 
law, therefore, imposes a real tax upon the whole country, not m 
favour of that particular class of workmen who were injured by our 
neighbours’ prohibition, but of some other class 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter of deliberation 
how far, or in what manner it is proper to restore the free impor- 
tation of foreign goods after it has been for some time interrupted, 
is, when particular manufactures, by means of high duties or pro 
hibihons upon all foreign goods which can come into competition 
w ith them, have been so far extended as to employ a great multi- 
tude of hands Humanity may m this case require that the 
freedom of trade should be restored only by slow gradations, and 
with a good deal of reserve and circumspection Were those high 
duties and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign 
goods of the same kind might be poured so fast into the home 
market, as to deprive all at once many thousands of our people of 
their ordinary employment and means of subsistence. The dis- 
order which this would occasion might, no doubt, be very con- 
siderable It would m all probability, however, be much less than 
is commonly imagined, for the two following reasons 
First, all those manufactures, of which any part is commonly 
exported to other European countries without a bounty, could be 
very little affected by the freest importation of foreign goods Such 
manufactures must be sold as cheap abroad as anv other foreign 
goods of the same quaky and kind, and consequently must be 
sold cheaper at home They w ould still, therefore, keep possession 
of the home market, and though a capricious man of fashion might 
sometimes prefer foreign wares, merely because they were foreign 
to cheaper and better goods of the same kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature of things, extend to so few, 
that it could make no sensible impression upon the general employ- 
ment of the people. But a great part of all the different branches 
oi our woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and of our hard- 
w are, are annually exported to other European countries without 
any bounty, and these are the manufactures Which employ the 

nu “ ber of ha ^ ds - The silk, perhaps, is the manufacture 
which would sufier the most by this freedom of trade, and 
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after it the linen, though the latter much less than the former 
Secondly, though a great number of people should, by thus re- 
storing the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of their 
„ ordinary employment and common method of subsistence, it would 
by no means follow that they would thereby be deprived either of 
" employment or subsistence. By the reduction of the army and 
1 Davy at the end of the late war, more than x 00,000 soldiers and 
seamen, a number equal to what is employed m the greatest manu- 
factures, were thrown out of their ordinary employment, hut, 
though they, no doubt, suffered some mconvemency, they were 
not thereby deprived of all employment and subsistence The 
greater part of the seamen, it is probable, gradually betook them- 
, seh es to the merchant service as they could find occasion, and in 
both they and the soldiers were absorbed m the great mass of the 
people, and employed m a great vanety of occupations Not only 
nd great convulsion, but no sensible disorder arose from so great 
a change in the situation of more than 100,000 men, all accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, and many of them to rapine and plunder 
The number of vagrants was scarce anywhere sensibly increased 
,by it, even the wages of labour were not reduced by it in any 
occupation, so far as I have been able to learn, except m that of 
seamen m the merchant service But if we compare together the 
habits of a soldier and of any sort of manufacturer, we shall find 
that those of the latter do not tend so much to disqualify him from 
being employed in a new trade, as those of the former from being 
/employed in any The manufacturer has always been accustomed 
to look for his subsistence from his labour only the soldier to 
’expect it from his pay. Application and industry have been 
- familiar to the one , idleness and dissipation to the other But it 
is surely much easier to change the direction of industry from one 
sort of labour to another, than to turn idleness and dissipation to 
any To the greater part of manufacturers besides, it has already 
been observed, there are other collateral manufactures of so similar 
a nature, that a workman can easily transfer his industry from one 
of them to another The greater part of such w orkmen, too, are 
occasionally employed in country labour The stock which em- 
ployed them m a particular manufacture before, will remain m the 
country to employ an equal number of people m some other way 
The capital of the country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will likewise he the same, or very nearly the same, though 
it may be exerted m different places and for different occupations 
Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when discharged from the king’s 
service, are at liberty to exerase any trade, within any town or 
* place of Great Bntain or Ireland Let the same natural liberty of 
exercising what species of industry- they please he restored to all 
his Majesty’s subjects, in the same manner as to soldiers and sea- 
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country What is called bank money is alway s of more value than 
the same nominal sum of common currency A thousand guilders 
in the bank of Amsterdam, for example, arc of more value than 
r,000 guilders of Amsterdam currency The difference between 
them is called the agio of the bank, whirli, at Amsterdam, i* 
generally about fnc per cent Supposing the current money 
two countnes equally near to the standard of their respecln e mints, 
and tint the one pays foreign bills in tins common < nrrenry, while 
the other pays them m the bank money, it is ev tdent that the coin* 
puted exchange may be in favour of that which pass m hank 
money, though die real exchange should be in fax our of that wbn h 
pays m current money , for the same reason that the computed 
exchange may be in favour of that winch pays in better monci, or 
m money nearer to its own standard, though the real exchange 
should be in favour of that which pay s in worse I he computed 
exchange, before the late reformation of the gold com, was gene- 
rally against London with Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, and, I 
believe, with all other places winch pay m wlut is called bank 
money It will by no means follow, however, that the real ex- 
change was against it Since the reformation of the gold coin, it 
has been m favour of London even with those places. The com- 
puted- exchange has generally been in favour of London with 
Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except Trance, I believe, 
with most other parts of Europe tint pay in common currency , and 
it is not improbable that the real exchange was so too 


-Dig/ cssion concerning Banks of Difosit, fat ttcularly concerning 
that of Amstcniam 

The currency of a great state, such as France or England, gene 
rally corsists almost entirely of its own com Should thiscurrencv 
be worn, dipt, or otherwise degraded below its standard value, the 
state by a reformation of its com can effectually rc-estabbsh its 
currency But the currency of a small state, such as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, can seldom consist altogether vn its own com, but must 
be made up, in a great measure, of the coins of all the neighbouring 
states with which its inhabitants have a contmttal intercourse 
Such a state, by reforming its coin, will not always be able to reform 
its currency If foreign bills of exchange are paid m this currency, 
the uncertain value of any sum, of what is m its own nature so 
uncertain, must render the exchange ahvay’s very much against such 
a state, its currency being, m all foreign states, necessarily v alued 
even below what it is worth 


In order to remedy the inconvenience to which this disadvanta- 
geous exchange must have subjected their merchants, such small 
states, when they began to attend to the interest of trade have 
is piently enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a certain value 
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should lie paid, not in common currency, but by an order upon, or 
by a transfer m the boobs of a certain bank, established upon the 
credit and under the protection or the state , this bank being 
alivajs obliged to pa), in good and true money, exactly according 
to the standard of the state The banks of Venice, Genoa, 

' Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, seem to have been all 
original!) established with this view, though some of them may 
Ime afterwards been made subservient to other purposes The 
money of such banks being better than the common currency of the 
country, necessarily bore an agio, which was greater or smaller, 
according as the currency was supposed to be more or less degraded 
below the standard of the state. The agio of the bank of Ham- 
burgh, said to Ixi commonly about 14 per cent, is the supposed 
difference between the good standard money of the state, and the 
citpt, worn, and diminished currency poured into it from all the 
neighbouring states. 

Before 1609 the great quantity of chpt and worn foreign coin, 
which the extensive trade of Amsterdam brought from all parts of 
Europe, reduced the value of its currency about 9 per cent below 
that of good money fresh from the mint Such money no sooner 
appeared^ than it was melted down or earned away, as it always is 
in such circumstances The merchants, with plenty of currency, 
could not always find a sufficient quantity of good money to pay 
their bills of exchange, and the value of those bills, in spite of several 
regulations made to prevent it, became in a great measure uncertain 

In order to remedy these inconvemencies, a bank was established 
m 1609 under the guarantee of the city 1 his bank received both 
foreign coin, and the light and worn com of the country at its real 
intrinsic valuem the good sLandard money of the country, deducting 
only so much as was necessary for defraying the expense of coinage, 
.and the expense of management For the value which remained, 
after this small deduction was made, it gave a credit in its books 
This credit was called bank money, which, as it represented money 
exactly according to the standard of the mmt, was always of the 
same real value, and intrinsically worth more than current money. 

It was at the same time enacted, that all bills drawn upon or 
negotiated at Amsterdam of the value of 600 guilders and upwards 
should be paid in bank money, w'htch at once took away all 
uncertainty in the value of those bills Every merchant, m con- 
sequence of this regulation, was obliged to keep an account with 
the bank in order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which 
necessarily occasioned a certain demand for bank money 

Bank money, over and above both its intrinsic superiority to cur- 
rency, and the additional value which this demand necessarily gives 
it, has likewise some other advantages It is secure from fire, 
robbery, and other accidents; the city of Amsterdam is bound tor 

N 
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uons The person who neglects to balance his accoui t t twice m 
the veat forfeits 2 5 guilders The person who orders a transfer for 

more than is upon his account, is obliged to pay three pv.r cent for 
the sum overdrawn, and his order is set aside into the 
The bank is supposed, too, to make a considerable P rofit ^ , 
sale of the foreign com or bullion whidt sometimes falls to it by the 
expiring of receipts, and which is always kept till it can be sold 
with advantage. It makes a profit likewise by selling bank money 
at five per cent agio, and buying it in at four These different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than what is necessary 
for paying the salaries of officers, and defraying the expense of 
management What is paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, 
is alone supposed to amount to a nett annual revenue of between 
150,000 and 200,000 guilders Public utility, however, and not 
revenue, was the original object of this institution Its object was 
to relieve the merchants from the inconvenience of a disadvan- 


tageous exchange The revenue which had arisen from it was 
unforeseen, and may be considered as accidental But it is now 
time to return from this long digression, into which I have been 
insensibly led m endeavouring to explain the reasons why the ex- 
change between the countries which pay m what is called bank 
money, and those which pay in common currency, should generally 
appear to be m favour of the former, and against the latter The 
former pay in a species of money of which the intrinsic value is 
always the same, and exactly agreeable to the standard of their 
respective mints , the latter is a species of money of which the 
intrinsic value is continually varying, and is almost always more or 
less below that standard. 


Part II . — Of the Unreasonableness of those extraordinary 
Restraints upon other Prviaples — In the foregoing part of this 
chapter, I have endeavoured to show', even upon the "'principles of 
the commercial system, how unnecessary it is to lay extraordinary 
restraints upon the importation of goods from these countries with 
which the balance of trade is supposed to be disadvantageous 
Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this whole doctrine 
of the balance of trade, upon which, not only those restraints, but 
almost all the other regulations of commerce are founded When 
two places trade with one another, this doctrine supposes that, if 
the balance be even, neither of them either loses or gams, but if it 
leans in any degree to one side, that one of them loses, and the 
other gains m proportion to Us declension from the exact equili- 
brium Both suppositions are false. A trade which is forced by 
means of bounties and monopolies may be, and commonly is, dis- 

T J h i! C °r t0 m "l 10sc favour Jt 15 t0 be 

established, as I shall cndcav our to show hereafter. But that trade, 
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vouch, without force or constraint, js naturally and generally earned 
on between an} two places, is always advantageous, though not 
always equally so, to both 

lb nth antnge or gain, X understand, not the increase of the quan- 
mv of gold and silver* but that of the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the countiy, or the increase 
of the annual revenue of its inhabitants 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between the two places 
consist altogether m the exchange of their native commodities, they 
will, upon hicwt occasions, not only both gam, but they will gain 
equal!}, nr veri nearl) equally : each will 111 this case afford a mar- 
ket lor a part of the surplus produce of the other each will replace 
a cap’ta] which hid been eniplojed m raising and prepanng for the 
market this part of the surplus produce of the other, and which had 
lwen distributed among, and given revenue and maintenance to, a 
certain number of its inhabitants Some part of the inhabitants of 
each, therefore, will indirectly derive their revenue and maintenance 
from the other As the commodities exchanged, too, are supposed 
to be of equal value, so the two capitals emplojed in the trade wall, 
upon most occasions, be equal, or v ery nearly equal , and both being 
employed in raising the native commodities of the two countnes, 
(he revenue and mamten mce which their distribution wall afford to 
the inhabitants of each will be equal, or very nearly equal This 
revenue ami maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will be greateror 
smaller m proportion to the extent of their dealings If these should 
annually amount to j£ioo,ooo, for example, or to a million on each 
side, each of them would afford an annual revenue in the one case 
of £ too 000, m the other of a million, to the inhabitants of the 
other 


If thetr trade should be of such a nature that one of them ex- 
ported to the other nothing but native commodities, while the 
returns of that other consisted altogether in foreign goods , the 
balance m this ease w'ould still be supposed even, commodities 
being paid for with commodities They w'ould, m this case, too, 
both gain, but they would not gam equally , and the inhabitants 
of the country which exported nothing but native commodities 
would denv e the greatest revenue from the trade If England, for 
example, should import from France nothing but the native com- 
modities of that countr}, and, not having such commodities of its 
own as were in demand there, should annually repay them by 
sending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, we shall 
suppose, and East India goods , tins trade, though it would give 
some revenue to the inhabitants of both countnes, would give 
more to those of France than to those of England The whole 
French capital annually employed m it would an^alybedista- 
buted among the people of France But that part of the English 
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There is no commercial country in Europe of which the ap- 
prising rum has not frequently been foretold bylhepretendd 
doctors of this' system, from an unfavourable balance of trade 
After all the anxiety, however, which they have exated about this, 
after all the vain attempts of almost all trading nations to turn th t 
balance in their own favour and against their neighbours, it does 
not appear that any one nation m Europe has been in any respect 
impoverished by this cause Every town and country, on the con- 
trary, m proportion as they have opened their ports to all nations, 
instead of being ruined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
commercial system would lead us to expect, have been enriched 
by it Though there are in Europe, indeed, a few towns which m 
some respects deserve the name of free ports, there is no country 
■which does so Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest to this 
character of any, though still very remote from it , and Holland, 
it is acknowledged, not only derives its whole wealth, but a great 
part of its necessary subsistence, from ioreign trade 
There is another balance, winch has already been explained, 
very different from the balance of trade, and which, according as 
it happens to be either favourable or unlavourable, necessarily 
occasions the prosperity or decay of every nation This is the 
balance of the annual produce and consumption If the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce, it has already been observed, 
.exceeds that of the annual consumption, the capital of the society 
must annually increase in proportion to this excess The society 
in this case lives within its revenue, and what is annually saved 
out of its revenue is naturally added to its capital, and employed 
so as to increase still further the annual produce If the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce, on the contrary, fall short of the 
annual consumption, the capital of the society must annually 
decay m proportion to this deficiency The expense of the society 
in this case exceeds its revenue, and necessarily encroaches upon 
Us capital Its capital must necessarily decay, and, together with 
it, the exchangeable value ol the annual produce of its industry 
Tins balance of produce and consumption is entirely different 
frfrrn "uIkU is called the balance of trade It might take place in 
a nation which had no foreign trade, but which was entirely sepa- 
rated from all the world It may take place m the whole globe of 
t ic earth, of which the wealth, population, and improvement may 
be either gradually increasing or gradually decaying 

1 he balance of produce and consumption may be constantly in 
flvour of a nation, though what is called the balance of trade be 
i p , ! ls 5 f ,t A natl0n to a greater value than 

If i k f ° r halfa cc , utur ^ Perhaps, together , the gold and silver 
Uthn fS d11 thls l‘mc maybe all immediately 
sent out of it, us circulating com may gradually decay, different 
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sorts of piper money being substituted in its place, and even the 
debts too, winch it contracts in the principal nations with whom 
it deals may be gradually mci easing , and yet its real wealth, the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of its lands and labour, 
ma\, during the same period, have been increasing m a much 
greater proportion The state of our North American colonies', 
and of the trade which they corned on with Great Bntam, before 
the commencement of the present disturbances, * may serve as a 
proof that this is by no means an impossible supposition 

Chap, IV — Of Drawbacks — Merchants and manufacturers are 
not contented with the monopoly of the home market, but desire 
hkeu ise the most extensive foreign sale for their goods Their 
country has no jurisdiction m foreign nations, and therefore can 
- seldom procure them any monopoly there They are generally 
obliged, therefore, to content themselves with petitioning {or certain 
encouragements to exportation 

Of these encouragements what are called Drawbacks seem to be 
the most reasonable. To allow the merchant to draw back upon 
exportation, cither the w'holc or a part of whatever excise or inland 
duty is imposed upon domestic industry, can never occasion the 
exportation of a greater quantity of goods than what would have 
been exported bad no duty been imposed Such encouragements 
do not tend to turn towards any particular employment a greater 
share of the capital of the countrv, than what would go to that 
employment of its own accord, but only to hinder the duty from 
driving away any part of that share to other employments They 
tend not to overturn that balance which establishes itself among 
all the various employments of the society , but to hinder it from 
being overturned by the duty They tend not to destroy, but to 
preserve, what it is in most cases advantageous to preserve — the 
natural division and distribution of labour m the society 

The same thing may be said of the drawbacks upon the re- 
exportation of foreign goods imported , which m Great Britain 
generally amount to by much the largest part of the duty 1 upon 
importation By the second of the rules annexed to the act of 
parliament, which imposed what is now called the old subsidy, 
every merchant, whether English or alien, was allowed to draw 
back half that duty upon exportation , the English merchant, pro- 
vided the exportation took place within twelve months , the alien, 
provided it took place within nine months Wines, currants, and 
< wrought silks were the only goods which did not fall with in this 
rule, having other and more advantageous allowances The duties 
imposed by this act of parliament were at that time the only duties 
upon “the importation of foreign goods. The term within w’hich 
• This paragraph was written m the jear I//6 
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I answer that whatever extension of the foreign market can he 
nc«d by the bounty, must, m every particular year be alto- ^ : 
Ser at the expense of the home market , as every bushel of corn„ - • 
which is exported by means of the bounty, and which would not - 
ha\e been exported without the bounty, would have remained ih , ^ 
the home market to increase the consumption, and to lower the 
price of that commodity The com bounty, it is to be observer!, > > 
as well as every other bounty upon exportation, imposes two dit - 
ferent taxes upon the people ; first, the tax which they are-obliged 
to contribute, in order to pay the bounty , and secondly, the tax , ' 
which arises from the advanced pnee of the commodity in the ^ 
home market, and which, as the whole body of the people are ^ 
purchasers of corn, must, in this particular commodity, be paid by ^ 
the whole body of the people In this particular commodity, , 
therefore, this second tax is by much the heaviest of the tw r o Let 
us suppose that, taking one year with another, the bounty of live 
shillings upon the exportation of the quarter of wheat, raises the , 
price of that commodity in the home market only sixpence the 
bushel, or four shillings the quarter, higher than it otherw lse would , 
have been in the actual state of the crop Even upon this very 
moderate supposition, the great body of the people, over and 1 
above contributing the tax which pays the bounty of five shillings 
upon ever)' quarter of wheat exported must pay another of 4s 
upon e\ ery quarter which they themselves consume But, accord- 
ing to the very well informed author of the tracts upon the com; 1 ' 
trade, the av crage proportion of the corn exported to that con- " 
sumed at home, is not more than that of one to thirty-one Tor 
ever} five shillings, therefore, which they contnbute to the pa)-, 
ment of the first tax, they must contribute six pounds four shillings, 
to the payment of the second So very heavy a tax upon the first 
necessar) oflife, must either reduce the subsistence of the labour- 
ing poor, or it must occasion some augmentation m their pecuniary 
wages, proportionable to that in the pecuniary price of their sub- 
sistence So far as it operates in the one way, it must reduce the 
ability of the labouring poor to educate and bring up their children, 
and must, so far, tend to restrain the population of the country 
So far as it operates in the other, it must reduce the ability of the, 
employ ere of the poor, to employ so great a number as they olhej- 
wise might do, and must, so far, tend to restrain the industry of ’ 
the country The extraordinary exportation of com, therefore, ’ 
occasioned by the bounty, not onl>, m every particular year ~ 
diminishes the home, just as much as it extends the foreign market 

offhfcS^Tre fi b ^h b> 7 eStrainmg 1116 P°P ulatl0n and industry 
7 fina tCn , deikCy 15 10 stunt and restrain the gradual 
extension of the home market, and thereby, m the long run rafter to ' 

diminish than to augment the whole market andconsumption ofcorn. 
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This enhancement of the money: pnee of corn, however, it has 
been thought, by rendering that commodity more profitable to the 
farmer, must necessarily encourage its production ' 

1 I answer tkat this might be the case if the effect of the bounty 
was to raise the real price of grain, or to enable the farmer, with 
jRn equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater number of labourers 
, m Me WHrc manner, whether liberal, moderate, or scanty, that 
~ Other labourers are commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 
But neither the bounty, it is e\ ident, nor any other human insti- 
tution, can have any such effect It is not the real, but the 
nominal price of com, which can in any considerable degree be 
affected by the bounty And though the tax which that institution 
imposes upon the whole body of the people, may be very burdeu- 
' some to those who pay it, it is of very little advantage to those 
who receive it The real effect of the bounty is not so much to 
raise the real value of com, as to degrade the real value of silver, 
orto make an equal quantity of it exchange for a smaller quantity, not 
only ofcom, but of all other home-made commodities, for the money 

- price of com regulates that of all other home-made commodities 

It regulates the money pnee oflabour, which must always besucli 
as to enable the labourer to purchase a quantity of com sufficient to 
maintain him and hisfannly cither m the liberal, moderate, or scanty 
manner in which the advancing, stationary, or declining circum- 
stances of the society oblige his employers to maintain him 

It regulates the money pnee of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of land, which, m every penod of improvement, must bear 
a certain proportion to that of corn, though tins proportion is dif- 
ferent m different periods. It regulates, for example, the money 
price of grass and hay, of butcher’s-meat, of horses, and, the main- 
tenance of horses, of land carnage consequently, or of the greater 
part of the inland commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money pnee of all the other parts of the rude 
produce of land, it regulates that of the matenals of almost all 
manufactures By regulating the money pnee of labour, it regu- 
lates that of manufactunng art and industry And by regulating 
both, it regulates that of the complete manufacture The money 
pnee of labour, and of everything that is the produce either of 
land or labour, must necessarily either nse or fall m proportion to 
the money pnee of com 

- _ Though in consequence of the bounty, therefore, the farmer 
should be enabled to sell his com for four shillings a bushel m 
stead of three and sixpence, and to pay his landlord a money rent 
proportionable to this nse m the money pnee of his produce , yet 
if, in consequence of this nse in the pnee of com, four shillings 
will purchase no more home-made goods of any other kind than 
three and sixpence would have done before, neither the circum- 
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„ rt 0 f ti.f. capital or the country is employed in bringing 
Ss rml* o?*ch the pnce does not repay the cost, 

Tafttagh“» 7 a g rwtfs 0 to those fehenes do not 
contribute to the opulence of the nation, it may perhaps be thought 
that they contribute to its defence, by augmenting the number of 
sadors and shipping This, it ma> be alleged, may sometimes 
be done by means of such bounties at a much smaller expense 
than by keeping up a great standing navy, if I may use such an 
expression, m the same way as a standing army 

Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, however, the 
following considerations dispose me to believe, that m granting at 
least one of these bounties, the legislature has been very grossly 


imposed upon 

First, the herring buss bounty seems too large 

From the commencement of this w inter fishing, 177 r, to the end 
of the winter fishing, 1781, the tonnage bounty upon the hemng 
buss fishery, has been at thirty shillings the ton Dunng these 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught by the hemng 
buss fishery of Scotland amounted to 378,347 The herrings 
caught and cured at sea, are called sea sticks In order to render 
them what are called merchantable herrings, it is necessary to 
repack them with an additional quantity of salt , and m this case 
it is reckoned, that three barrels of sea sticks are usually repacked 
into two barrels of merchantable herrings The number of barrels 
of pierchantable herrings, therefore, caught dunng these eleven 
years, will amount only, according to this account, to 252,231^- 
Dunng these eleven years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
^ 55 , 463 , nr, or 8r 2\d upon every barrel of sea sticks, and 
12s 3 upon every barrel of merchantable hemngs 
Ihe salt with which these herrings are cured, is sometimes 
Scotch, and sometimes foreign salt, both which are delivered free 
of all excise duty to the fish-curers The excise duty upon Scotch 
salt is at present u 6//, that upon foreign salt ror the bushel 
A barrel of herrings is supposed to require about one bushel and 
one fourth of a bushel foreign salt Two bushels arc the supposed 
average of Scotch salt If the herrings are entered for exporta- 
tion, no part ot this duty is paid up, if entered for home con- 
sumption, whether the herrings are cured with foreign or Scotch 
salt, only one shilling the barrel is paid up It was the whole 
bcotch duty upon a bushel of salt, the quantity which, at a low 
estimation, had been supposed necessary for cunng a barrel of 
hernngs In Scotland, foreign salt is very little used for any other 
purpose but the curing of fish But from the 5th Apnl, 1771 to 
the 5th Apnl, 1782, the quantity of foreign salt imported amounted 
t° 93«,974 bushels, at 84 lbs the bushel 1 the quantity of Scotch 
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^ c ^ vcret ^ ^ roTn die v, orks to the fish-curers, to no more than 
r 08,23(1, at 56 lbs the bushel only It would appear, therefore, 
that it is principally foreign salt that is used in the fisheries 
u pon every barrel of herrings exported there is', besides, a bounty 
of as bif , and more than two-thirds of the buss-caught herrings are 
1 exported Put all these things together, and you wall find that, 
during thece eleven years, ever) barrel of buss-caught herrings, 
cured with Scotch salt, when exported, has cost government 
17/ n|</, , and when entered for home consumption 14s 
and that every barrel when cured with foreign salt, when exported, 
has co^t government -£i 7 s $ld , and when entered for home 
consumption £1 3s 9^ The pnee of a barrel of good mer- 
chantable herrings runs from 17 and iS to 24X or 251 , about a 
guinea at an a\ crageT 

If The bounty to the white herring fishery- is a tonnage bounty, 
and is proportioned to the burden of the ship, not to her diligence 
or success m the fishery , and it lias, I am afraid, been too com- 
mon for vessels to fit out for the sole puqvose of catching, not the 
fish, but the bounty In the year 1759, when the bounty- w-as at 
5 or the ton, the whole buss fishery- of Scotland brought in only 
four barrels of sea sticks In that year each barrel of sea sticks 
cost gov eminent in bounties alone ^ti3 15X , each barel of 
merchantable herrings, ^159 7s 6rf 

III. The mode of fishing for which this tonnage bounty in the 
white herring fisheiy has been gnen (by busses or decked vessels 
from 20 to So tons burden), seems not so well adapted to the 
-Situation of Scotland as to that of Holland , from the practice of 
which country- it appears to have been borrowed Holland lies at 
a great distance from the sens to which herrings are know-n 
principally to resort, and can carry- on that fishery- only in decked 
vessels, which can carry- water and provisions sufficient for a 
\ oyage to a distant sen But the Hebrides or Western Islands, 
the islands of Shetland, and the N and N W coasts of Scotland, 
the countries in whose neighbourhood the herring fishery is prin- 
cipally earned on, are everyw here intersected by arms of the sea, 
which run up a considerable way into the land, and which, m the 
language of the country-, are called sea-lochs It is to these sea- 
1 lochs that the hemngs principally resort dunng the seasons ir 
which they visit those seas, for the visits of this, and, I am assured, 
of many other sorts of fish, are not quite regular and constant 
A boat fishery, therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing best 
adapted to the peculiar situation of Scotland the fishers carrying 
the hemngs on shore, as fast as they are taken, to be either cured 
or consumed fresh But the great encouragement w-hich a bounty 
of 30X the Ion gives to the buss fishery-, is necessarily a dis- 
* See the accounts at the end of this section 
O 
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popular odium , , , 

In years of scarcity the infenor ranks of people impute their 
distress to the avarice of the com merchant, who becomes the 
object of their hatred and indignation Instead of making profit 
upon such occasions, therefore, he is often in danger of bemg 
utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plundered and de- 
stroyed by their i lolence It is in years of scarcity, when prices 
are high, that the com merchant expects to make his principal 
profit He is generally in contract with some fanners to furnish 
him for a certain number of years with a certain quantity of corn 
at a certain pnce This contract price is settled according to what 
is supposed to be the moderate and reasonable, that is, the or- 
dinary or aierage price, which, before the late years of scarcity, was 


effectual oreventative of the miseries of a famine, so it is me uesc 
-palhatu e of the inconveniences of a dearth for the 
tfa real scaraty cannot be remedied , they can only be 
No trade deserves more the full protection of the law, and no trade 
requires it so much , because no trade is so much exposed to 


commonly about 28s for the quarter of wheat, and for that of 
other grain in proportion In years of scarcity, therefore, the com 
merchant buys a great part of his com for the ordinary pnce, and 
sells it for a much higher 1 hat this extraordinary profit, how- 
ever, is no more than sufficient to put his trade upon a fair level 
with other trades, and to compensate the many losses which he 
sustains upon other occasions, both from the perishable nature of 
the commodil) itself, and from the Irequent and unforeseen fluc- 
tuations of its price, seems evident enough, from this single cir- 
cumstance, that great fortunes are as seldom made in this as m 
any other trade. I he popular odium, however, which attends it 
in years of scarcity, the only years in which it can be very profit- 
able, renders people ot character and fortune averse to enter into 
it It is abandoned to an inferior set of dealers , and millers, 
bakers, mealmcn, and meal factors, together with a number of 
wretched hucksters, are almost the only middle people that in the 
market, conic between the grower and the consumer 
The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discountenancing this 
popular odium against a trade so beneficial to the public, seems, 
on the contrary, to have authorized and encouraged it 
By the 5th and 6lh of Ed VI cap 14, it was enacted, that ' 
w hoev er should buy any corn or gram with intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and should, for the first 
tauit, suffer 2 months’ imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the 
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com, for the second, .suffer 6 months’ imprisonment, and forfeit 
double the value , and for the third, be set in the pillory, be im- 
prisoned dunng the king’s pleasure, and forfeit all his goods and 
1 chattels The ancient policy of most of the other parts of Europe 
was no better than that of England 

- Our ancestors seem to have imagined that the people would 
buy their com cheaper of the fanner than of the com merchant, 
who, they \\ ere afraid, would require, over and above the pnee 
which lie paid to the fanner, an exorbitant profit to himself They 
^endeavoured, therefore, to annihilate his trade altogether They 
even endeavoured to hinder as much as possible any middle man 
of any kind from coming m betv een the grower and the consumer , 
and this was the meaning of the many restraints which they im- 
posed upon the trade of those whom they called bidders or earners 
cf com, a trade which nobody was allowed to exercise without a 
license ascertaining his qualifications as a man of probity and fair 
dealmg. The authority of three justices of the peace was, by the 
statute of Edward VI , necessary, m, order to grant this license 
But even this restraint was aftenvards thought insufficient, ahd by 
a statute of Elizabeth, the pnvilege of granting it was confined to 
the quarter sessions 

.• The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in this manner to 
regulate agnculture, the great trade of the country, by maxims 
quite different from those v\ hich it established with regard to manu- 
factures, the great trade of the towns By leaving the farmer no 
other customers but either the consumers or their immediate 
factors, the bidders and earners of com, it endeavoured to force 
him to exercise the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn mer- 
chant or com retailer On the contrary, it in many cases pro- 
hibited the manufacturer from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, 
or from selling his own goods by retail It meant by the one law 
to promote the general interest of the country, or to render Com 
cheap, without, perhaps, its being well understood how this was 
to be done By the other it meant to promote that of a particular 
order of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so much undersold 
by the manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade would be 
rumed if he was allowed to retail at all 

The manufacturer, however, though he had been allowed to 
keep a shop, and to sell his own goods by retail, could not have 
undersold the common shopkeeper Whatever part of his capital 
he might have placed m his shop, he must have withdrawn it from 
his manufacture In order to carry on his business on a level 
with that of other people, as he must have had & e profit of a 
manufacturer on the one part, so he must have had that of a shop- 
keeper upon the other Let us suppose, for example, that in the 
particular town where he lived, ten per cent was the ordinary 
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the gram, almost equally high.* Subsequent laws still further in 

creased those duties * 

The distress which, m years of scaraty, the stnct execution ot 

those laws might have brought upon the people, would probably 
have been very great. But, upon such occasions, its execution 
was generally suspended by temporary statutes, which permitted, 
for a limited time, the importation of foreign com. The necessity 
of these temporary statutes sufficiently demonstrates the impro- 
priety of this general one 

These restraints upon importation, though pnor to the estab- 
lishment of the bounty, were dictated by the same spirit, by the 
same principles, which afterwards enacted that regulation How 
hurtful soever m themselv es, these or some other restraints upon 
importation became necessary in consequence of that regulation 
If, when wheat was either below 48s the quarter, or not much 
above it, foreign com could have been imported, either duty free, 
dr upon paying only a small duty, it might have been exported 
again, with the benefit of the bounty, to the great loss of the 
public revenue, and to the entire perversion of the institution, of 
which the object was to extend the market for the home growth, 
not that for that of foreign countries 
III The trade of the merchant exporter of corn for foreign 
consumption, certainly does not contnbute directly to the plentiful 
supply of the home market It does so, however, indirectly 
From whatever source this supplj may be usually drawn, whether 
from home growth or from foreign importation, unless more com 
is either usually grown, or usually imported into the country, than 
what is usually consumed in it, the supply of the home market can 

° f rm pr fl Cnt 5 " ng ’ the / o!lo " ln £ were the dut.es payable 
upon the importation of the different sorts of gram — 

Grain Duties 


Duties Duths, 

16s 84 then 124 
i6r J2 4 


Beans to 28 s per qr igj io 4 after nil 40/ 

Barley to 28s igx io4 3^ 

Malt is prohibited by the annual Malt tax Bill 
Oats to i6r io4 after 

Pease to 40/ idr o 4 after 

Bye to 3&r igx 104 all 40, 

Wheat to 44 s zjs 9 J till 53^ 4 4 

till £4 and after that about is qd 
Bud; v, heat to 32 s per qr to pay rdr 

th Jaw dUt1 ^ T C m ^ P. ai ?y b y 22nd Charles II m placed 

* «”= o-wimd -S-tv. 
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16s 8(J then 124 
17 s then 81 
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never be very plentiful But unless the surplus can, m all 
ordinary cases, be exported, the growers will be careful never to 
grow more, and the importers never to import more, than what 
the bare consumption of the home market requires , That market 
will very seldom be overstocked, but it will generally be under- 
stocked, the people, whose business it is to supply it, being 
generally afraid lest their goods should be left upon their hands 
The prohibition of exportation limits the improvement and culti- 
vation of the country to what the supply of its inhabitants 
requires The freedom of exportation enables it to extend culti- 
vation for the supply of foreign nations 

By the 12th Chas II, c. 4, the exportation of com was per- 
mitted whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 40s the 
quarter, and that of other gram in proportion By the 15th of the 
same pnnce, this liberty was extended till the price of wheat 
exceeded 48s the quarter , and by the 22nd to all higher prices 
A poundage, indeed, was to be paid to the king upon such expor- 
tation But all gram was rated so low m the book of rates, that 
this poundage amounted only upon wheat to a shilling, upon oats 
to fourpence, and upon all other grain to sixpence the quarter 
By the 1st of William and Mary, the act which established the 
bounty, this small duty was virtually taken off whenever the pnce 
of wheat did not exceed 48s the quarter, and by the ifth and 
12th of William III c 20, it was expressly taken off at all higher 
prices 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, m this manner, not 
only encouraged by a bounty, but rendered much more free than 
that of the inland dealer By the last of these statutes, com 
could be engrossed at any pnce for exportation , but it could not 
be engrossed for inland sale, except when the pnce did not exceed 
48s the quarter. The interest of the inland dealer, it has been 
shown, can never be opposite to that of the great body of the 
people That of the merchant exporter may, and, m fact, some- 
times is If, while his own country labours under a dearth, a 
neighbounng country should be afflicted with a famine, it might 
be his interest to carry com to the latter country m sucli quantities 
as might very much aggravate the calamities of the dearth The 
plentiful supply of the home market was not the direct object 
of those statutes , but, under the pretence of encouraging agncul- 
ture, to raise the money pnce of com as high as possible, and 
thereby to occasion, as much as_ possible, a constant dearth in the 
home market By the discouragement of importation, the supply 
of that market, even m tunes of great scarcity, was confined to the 
home growth , and by the encouragement of exportation, when the 
pnce was so high as 48s The quarter, that market was not, even 
ra times of considerable scarcity, allowed to enjoy the wfflole 
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thing more shall be demanded for these nines by the name of 
custom or duty, or by whatsoever other title, directly or indirectly^ 
whether they shall be imported mto Great Britain m pipes or h gs- 
hcads, or other casks, than what shall be demanded for U ^ c ll C 
quantity or measure of French wine, deducting or abating a third 
part of the custom or duty But if at any time this deduction or 
abatement of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, slnu in 
any manneTbe attempted and prejudiced, it shall be just and law- 
ful for His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal, again to prohibit 
the woollen cloths and the rest of the Bntish woollen manufac- 
tures 

Art III The Most Excellent Ixirds the Plenipotentiaries pro 
mise and take upon themselves, that their above-named masters 
shall ratify this treaty , and within the space of two months the 
ratification shall be exchanged 

By this treaty die crown of Portugal becomes bound to admit 
the English woollens upon the same footing as before the prohibi- 
tion , that is, not to raise the duties which liad been paid before 
that time But it does not become bound to admit them upon 
any better terms than those of any other nation, of France or 
Holland for example The crown of Great Britain, on the con- 
trary, becomes bound to admit the wanes of Portugal, upon pac- 
ing only two-thirds of the duty, which is paid for those ol France, 
the wines most likely to come mto competition with them So 
far this treaty, therefore, is evidently advantageous to Portugal and 
disadvantageous to Great Britain 

It has been celebrated, how'ever, as a masterpiece of the com- 
mercial policy of England Portugal receives annually from die 
Brazils a greater quantity of gold than can be employed in its 
domestic commerce, whether m the shape of com or of plate 
The surplus is too valuable to be allowed to he idle and locked up 
m coffers, and as it can find no advantageous market at home it 
must, notwithstanding any prohibition, be sent abroad, and ex- 
changed for something for which there is a more advantageous 
market at home. A large share of it comes annually to England, 
m return for English goods or for those of other European nations 

? If I " 1 " ms t! ? r0Ugh En S land - Mr Bareth was m- 
formed that the weekly packet-boat from Lisbon brings, one week 
with another, more than ^50,000 m gold to England The sum 
had probably been exaggerated It would amount to more than 

to ff °d° 00 a yCar ’ WhlCh 15 m ° re than the Brazils are -supposed 
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Our. merchants were some years ago out of humour with the 
crown of Portugal Some privileges which had been granted 
them, not by treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at the 
solicitation, indeed, it is probable, 'and m return for much greater' 
favours, defence and protection 'from the crown of Great Britain, had 
been either infringed or' revoked The people therefore usually 
most interested m celebrating the Portugal trade, were then’ rather 
disposed to represent it as less advantageous than it had commonly 
been imagined The far greater part, almost the whole, 'they pre- 
tended, of tins annual importation of gold, was not on account of 
Great Britain, but of other European nations , the fruits and wines 
of Portugal annually imported into Great Britain nearly compen- 
sating flie value of the British goods sent thither 
_Let us suppose that the whole was on account of Great Britain, 
and that it amounted to a still greater sum than Mr Baretti seems 
to imagine this trade would not, upon that account, be more ad- 
vantageous than any other m which, for the same value sent out, 
we received an equal value of consumable goods m return 

It is but a very small part of this importation which, it can be 
supposed, is employed as an annual addition either to the plate or 1 
to the com of the kingdom The rest must all be sent abroad and 
exchanged for consumable goods of some other land or other But 
if those consumable goods were purchased directly with the pro- 
duce of English industry, it would be more for the advantage of 
England, than first to purchase with that produce the gold of Por- 
tugal, and afterwards to purchase with that gold those consumable 
goods , A direct foreign trade of consumption is always more ad- 
vantageous than a round-about one , and to bring the same value 
of foreign goods to the home market, requires a much smaller 
capital m the one way than m the other If a smaller share of its 
industry had been employed m producing goods fit for the Por- 
tugal market, and a greater in producing those fit for the other 
markets, where those consumable goods for which there is a de- 
mand m Great Britain are to be had, it would have been more for «, 

- the advantage of England To procure both the gold, which it 
wants for its own use, and the consumable goods, would m tlus 
way employ a much smaller capital than at present There Would 
be a spare capital therefore to be employed for other purposes, in 

- exciting an additional quantity of industry, and m raising agreatei 
annual produce. 

, , Though Britain was entirely excluded from the Portugal trade, 
it could find very little difficulty, m procuring all the annual sup- 
plies of gold which it wants, either for the purpose of plate, or of 
com, or of foreign trade Gold, like every other commodity, is 
always somewhere or another to be got for its value by those who 
. have that value to give for it The annual surplus of gold in Por- 
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ordinary occasions, 1 am assured, exceed the lialf of that » . 
The saving of so very small a sum, or even the gaming of anottier 
•which could not well be much larger, are objects too inconsider- . 
able, it may be thought, to deserve the serious attention of govern- 
ment But the saving of ^18,000 or ^20,000 pounds a year in 
case of an event which is not improbable, which has frequently hap- 
pened before, and which is very likely to happen .again, is surely an 
object which well deserves the senous attention even of so great a 
company as the Bank of England 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and obscrv ations might perhaps 
have been more properly placed m those chapters of the first book 
which treat of the origin and use of money, and of the difference 
beta een the real and the nominal price of commodities. But as 
the law for the encouragement of coinage derives its origin from 
those vulgar prejudices which have been introduced b> the mer- 
cantile system, I judged it more proper to reserve them for this 
chapter Nothing could be more agreeable to the spirit of that 
system than a sort of bounty upon the production of money, the 
very thing which, it supposes, constitutes the wealth of every 
nation It is one of its many admirable expedients for enriching 
the country' 

Chap VII — Of Colonies 

Part I Of the Motives for establishing nan Colonies — The in- 
terest which occasioned the first settlement of the different Euro- 
pean colonies 111 America and the West Indies, was not altogethei 
so plain and distinct as that which d.rected the establishment ol 
those of ancient Greece and Rome 

V*? r fw tsta ! es of a, \ CK f Greece possessed, each of them 

™ its r W when the P e °P le a any one of then 
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foundation of Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized 
nations those of the Ioniansand Eolians, the two other great tnbes of 
the Greeks, to Asia Minor and the islands of the Egean sea, of which 
the inhabitants seem at that time to have been pretty much in the 
same state as those of Sicily and Italy 1 ' The mother city, though 
she considered the^ colony as a'cluld, at all times entitled to great 
favour and 'assistance, and owing in return much gratitude and 
respect, yet considered it as an emancipated child, over whom she 
pretended to claim no> direct authonty or jurisdiction The 
colony settled its own form of government, enacted its own law s, 
elected its own magistrates, and made peace or war with its 
neighbours as an independent state, which had no occasion to 
wait for the approbation or consent of the mother city Nothing 
can be more plain and distinct than the interest which directed 
every such establishment 

Rome, like most of the Other ancient republics, was originally 
founded upon an agrarian law, which divided the public territory 
m a certain proportion among the different citizens who composed 
the state . The course of human affairs, by marriage, by succes-. 
sion, and by alienation, necessarily deranged this original division, 
and frequently threw the lands, which had been allotted for the 
maintenance of many different families, into the possession of a 
single person To remedy this disorder, for such it was supposed > 
to be, a law was made, restricting the quantity of land which any 
citizen could possess to 500 jugera, about 350 English acres 
This law'* /however, though we read of its having been executed 
upon one or two occasions, ivas either neglected or evaded, and 
the inequality of foi tunes w r ent on continually increasing The 
greater part of the citizens had no land, and without it the man- 
ners and customs of those times rendered it difficult for a freeman 
to maintain his independency In the present times, though a 
poor man has no land of his own, if he has a little stock, he may 
either farm the lands of another, or he may carry on some little 
retail trade , and if he has no stock, he may find employment either 
as a country labourer or as an artificer But, among the ancient 
Romans, the lands of the rich were all cultivated by slaves, w r ho 
wrought under an overseer, who was likewise a slave , so that a poor 
freeman had little chance of being employed either as a farmer or 
as a labourer All trades and manufactures, too, even the retail 
trade, w r ere earned on by the slaves of the nch for the benefit of 
their masters, whose wealth, authonty, and protection made it 
difficult 1 for a poor freeman to maintain the competition against 
them The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had scarce any 
other means of subsistence but the bounties of the candidates at 
the annual electrons 'The tribunes, when they had a mind to 
animate the people’ against the n«-i» ^nd the great, put them m 
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they are grown up the value of their labour greatly overpays their 
maintenance When arrived at maturity, the high price of labour 
and the low price of land enable them to establish themselves m 
the same manner as their fathers did before them 
In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, and the two 
superior orders of people oppress the inferior one But m new 
colonies the interest of the two supenor orders obliges them to 
treat the inferior one with more generosity and humanity, at least 
where that inferior one is not m a state of slavery Waste lands-- 
of the greatest natural fertility are to be had for a trifle The 
increase of revenue which the proprietor, who is always the under- 
~ ta ker, expects from their improvement constitutes his profit , which 
m these circumstances is commonly very great But this great 
profit cannot be made without employing the labour of other 
people m clearing and cultivating the land , and the disproportion 
between the great extent of the land and the small number of the 
people, which commonly takes place m new colonies, makes it 
difficult for him to getthis labour He does not, therefore, dispute 
about wages, but is willing to employ labour at any price The 
high wages of labour encourage population The cheapness and 
plenty of good land encourage improvement, and enable the 
proprietor to pay those high wages In those wages consists 
almost the udiole price of the land, and though they are high, con- 
sidered as the wages of labour, they are low r , considered as the pnee 
of what is so very valuable What encourages the progress of 
population and improvement encourages that of real wealth and 
greatness 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colonies towards 
wealth and greatness seems accordingly to have been very rapid 
In the course of a century or two several of them appear to have 
rivalled, and even to have surpassed, their mother cities Syracuse 
and Agngentum m Sicily, Tarentum and Locn in Italy, Ephesus 
and Miletus in Lesser Asia, appear by all accounts to have been 
at Hast equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece Though 
posterior in their establishment, yet all the arts of refinement, 
philosophy, poetry, and eloquence seem to have been cultivated 
as early, and to have been improved as highly m them as in any 
part of the mother country The schools of the two oldest Greek 
philosophers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, ivere established, it 
is remarkable, not in ancient Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, 
the other m an Italian colony All those colonies had established 
them seh es in countries inhabited by savage and barbarous nations, 
who easily gave place to the new settlers They had plenty 0 
good Uni and as they were altogether independent of « ; 
city, they were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the wa> 
that they judged was most suitable to their own interest 
‘ p ? 
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In the plenty of good land, the European colonics established. 
m America and the West Indies resemble, and e\en greatly sur- 1 ’ 
pass, those of ancient Greece In thur dependency upon the 
mother state, they resemble those of ancient Rome, but thur 
great distance from Europe has in ill of them alienated more or 
less the effects of this dependency Their situation has placed 
them less m the view and less in the power of their mother 
country In pursuing thur interest their own way, their conduct 
lias upon many occasions been overlooked, either because n6t 
known or not understood in Europe , and upon some occasions it 
has been fairly suffered and submitted to, because their distance 
rendered it difficult to restrain it Even the violent and arbitrary 
government of Spam has upon many occasions been obliged to 
* recall or soften the orders w Inch had been given for the go\ em- 


inent of her colonies, for fear of a general insurrection The pro- 
gress of all the European colonies m wealth, population, and 
improvement has accordingly been very great 

The crown of Spam, by its share of the gold and silver, derived 
some revenue from its colonies from the moment of their first 


establishment It was a re\ enue, too, of a nature to excite m 
human avidity the most extravagant expectations of still greater 
nches The Spanish colonies, therefore, from the moment of their 
first establishment, attracted aery much the attention of their 
mother country , while those of the other European nations were 
for a long time m a great measure neglected. The former did not, 
perhaps, thrive the better in consequence of this attention , nor the 
latter the worse m consequence of this neglect In proportion to 
the extent of the country which they m some measure possess, the 
Spanish colonies are considered as less populous and thriving than 
those of almost any other European nation The progress even 
of the Spanish colonies, however, m population and improvement, 
has certainly been very rapid and very great The city' of Lima* 
founded since the conquest, is represented-by Uloa as containin'*' 
50,000 inhabitants near thirty years ago Quito, which had been 
but a miserable hamlet of Indians, is represented by the same 
author as m his time equally populous Gemelli Carren, a pre- 
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feiiaco fraielicr, it is said, indeed, but who seems everywhere to 
rnve v.nttcn upon extreme good information, represents the city 
of Mexico as containing 100,000 inhabitants, a number which 
m spue of alt the exaggerations of the Spanish writers, is probably 
more than five times greater than what it contained m the time of 
Momentum 1 hese numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, 
Fve.y iork, and Philadelphia, the three greatest cities of the 
Knglisn colonies Before the conquest of the Spamaids there were 
no cattle fit for draught, either m Mexico or Peru The lama was 1 
their only beast ofburden, and its strength seems to have been a 
good deal inferior to that of a common ass The plough was 
unknown among them. They were ignorant of the use of iron 
They had no coined money, nor any established instrument ot 
commerce of any kind Their commerce w r as earned on by barter 
A sort of wooden spade was their principal instrument of agncul- 
ture Sharp stones served them for knives and hatchets to cut 
with ; fish bones and the hard smews of certain animals served 
them for needles to sew* with , and these seem to have been their 
principal instruments of trade In this state of things, it seems 
impossible dial either 'of those empires could have been so much 
linprou-d or So w r ell cultivated as at present, when they are plen- 
tifully furnished with all sorts of European cattle, and when the 
use of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts of Europe, has 
been introduced among them But the populousness of every 
country must be in proportion to the degree of its improvement 
and cullu at ion In spile of the cruel destruction of the natives 

which followed the conquest, these two great empires are probably 
■ more populous now than they ever were before, and the people 
are surely \ cry different , for we must acknowledge, I apprehend, 
that the Spanish creoles are m many respects superior to the ancient 


Indians 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of the Portuguese 
in Brazil is the oldest of any European nation in America, But 
as for a long time after the first discovery, neither gold nor silver 
mines were found in it, and as it afforded, upon that account, little 
or no revenue to the crown, it was for a long time m a great mea- 
sure neglected , and during this state of neglect, it grew up to be 
a great and powerful colony IVhile Portugal was under the do- 
minion of Spain, Brazil wras attacked by the Dutch, who gof pos- 
session of seven of the fourteen provinces into which it is divided 
They expected soon to conquer the other seven, when Portugal 
recovered its independency, by the elevation of the family of 
Braganza to the throne The Dutch then, as enemies of the 
Spaniards became friends to the Portuguese, who were likewise 
the enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, fterefore* to leave 
that part of Brazil, which they had not conquered, to the king of 
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any avowed assistance from the mother country, drove thtniou 
of y Brazd Ihe Dutch, therefore, finding it impossible to keep 
any part of the country to themselves, w ere contented that it 
should be entirely restored to the crown of Portugal In- this 
colony there are said to be more than Goo,ooo people, either 
Portuguese, or descended from Portuguese, creoles, mulattoes, 
and a mixed race beta ecu Portuguese and Brazilians No one 
colony in America is supposed to contain so great a number of 
people of European extraction 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater part of 
the sixteenth century, Spam and Portugal were the two great 
naval powers upon the ocean , for though the commerce of Venice 
extended to every part of Europe, its fleets had scarce ever sailed 
beyond the Mediterranean 1 he Spaniards, in virtue of the first 
discovery, claimed all America as their own, and though the} 
could not hinder so great a naval power as that of Portugal from 
settling in Brazil, such was at that time the terror of their name, 
that the greater part of the other nations of Europe w ere afraid to 
establish themselves m any other part of that great continent 
The French who attempted to settle in Florida were all murdered 
ft_by_the_S{>amards But the declension of the naval power of this 
latter nation, m consequence of the defeat or miscarriage of what 
they called their Invincible Armada, winch happened towards tlie 
end of the sixteenth century, put it out of their pow r er to obstruct 
any 1 onger the settlements of the other European nations In 
the couise of the seventeenth century, therefore, the English, 
trench, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all the .great nations who had 
any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make some settlement m 
the New World 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey, and the 
number of Swedish families still to be found there, sufficient!} 
demonstrates that this colony was very likely to prosper, had it 
been protected by the mother country But being neglected by 
Sweden, it was soon swallowed up by die Dutch colony of New 
lork, which, again, m 1674, fell under the dominion of the English 
The small islands of St Thomas and Santa 'Cruz are the only 
countries in the New World that have ever been possessed by the 

anes These little settlements, too, were under the government 
of an exclusive company, which Bad the sole right, both of nur- 
chasing the surplus produce of the colonists, and of suppl) mg them 
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( sl,dl K^nds of other countries as they wanted, and which, 
therefore, both m Us purchases and sales, had not onlv the power 
of oppressing them, but the greatest temptation to do so The 
- £0' eminent at an exclusive company of merchants is, perhaps, the 
worst of all governments for any country whatever It was not, 
howc. ef, able to stop altogether the progress of these colonies, 
though it rendered it more slow and languid The late king of 
Denmark dissolved this company, and since that time the pros- 
perity ot these colonies lias been very great 
The Dutch settlements m the West, ns well as those m the East 
Indies, were originally put under the government of an exclusive . 
company. The progress of some of them, therefore, though it lias 
been considerable m comparison w ith that of almost any country that 
has been long peopled and established, has been languid and sloiv in 
comparison with that of the greater part of new colonies The 
colony of Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior to the 
greater part of the sugar colonies of the other European nations 
The colouy of Nova Belgia, now divided into the tw r o provinces of 
New York and New Jersey, would probably have soon become 
considerable, too, even though it had remained under the govern- 
ment of the Dutch The plenty and cheapness of good land are 
Mich powerful causes of prosperity, that the ver}'- worst government 
is scarce capable of checking altogether the efficacy of their opera- 
tion The great distance, too, from the mother country would 
enable the colonists to evade more or less, by smuggling, the 
monopoly which the company enjoyed against them At present 
the company allows all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam upon 
paying two and a-half per cent upon the value of their cargo for 
a licence, and only reserves to itself exclusively the direct trade 
from Africa to America, which consists almost entirely m the slave 
trade This relaxation in the exclusive privileges of the company, 
is probably the principal cause of that degree of prosperity winch 
that colony at present enjoys Cura§oa and Eustatia, the two 
pnncipal islands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports, open to 
the ships of all nations , and this freedom, m the midst of better 
colonies whose ports are open to those of one nation only, has been 
the great cause of the prosperity of those two barren islands 
The French colony of Canada w r as, during the greater part of 
the last century, and some part of the present, under' the govern- 
ment of an exclusive company Under so unfavourable an ad- 
ministration its progress was necessarily very slow m comparison 
with that of other new colonies, but it became much more rapid 
when this company was dissolved after the fall of what is called the 
Mississippi- scheme men the English got possession of this 
country, they found m it near double the number of inhabitants 
which Father Charlevoix had assigned to it between twenty and 
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it was for a long time necessary to exercise it wjtti very , gr 
gentleness Dunng this period the population and improveme 
of this colony increased 4y fast Even the oppression ofHhe 
exclusive company, to which it was for some time subjected, wi _ 
all the other colonies of France, though it no doubt retarded, lif d 
not been able to stop its progress altogether The course ot it ' ^ 
prospenty returned as soon as it was relieved from that oppression 
It is now the most important of the sugar colonies of the’ West^ 
Indies, and its produce is said to be greater than that of all the , 
English sugar colonies put together The other sugar colonies of , 
France are m general all very thriving > 

“But there are no colonies of which the progress has been more 
rapid than that of the English m North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their own affairs 
their own nay, seem to he the two great causes of the prospenty t 
of all new colonies In the plenty of good land the English' 
colonies of North x\menca, though no doubt very abundantly 
prouded, are inferior to those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and not supenor to some of those possessed by the French before 
the late nar But the political institutions of the English colonies 
have been more favourable to the improvement and cultivation of 
this land than those of any of the other three nations 
I The engrossing of uncultivated land, though it has by no 
means been prevented altogether, lias been more restrained m the 
English colonics than in any other The colony law which imposes 
upon ever) proprietor the obligation of improving and cultivating, 
v-ilhm a limited time, a certain proportion of his lands, and which, ' 
m case of failure, declares those neglected lands grantable to any 
other person, though it has not, perhaps, being very strictly exe- 
uitcd, has, howcier, had some effect. 

i *J l ? Pennsylvania there is no right of primogeniture, and 
lands, like mo\ ables, arc divided equally among all the children 
, , ® * ami 0 * n rtw-t- of the provinces of New England the 
oldtst has only a double share, as m the Mosatcal law. Though 

thcr ^ ore > 100 great a quan^ty of land should" 
sometime* be engrossed by a particular individual, it is likely, m 
Vn\f Ur ^ ° f r? Stratum or two, to be sufficiently divided again 

E !! gIlil ,\ C0l , 0n,c V r S CCt1 ' tlie n e ht of primogeniture 
take-, place, asm the law of England But m all the English. 
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colonies the tenure of the lands, which are held by free socage 
Facilitates alienation, and the grantee of any extensive tract of 
land generally finds it for his interest to alienate as fast as he can 
tiie . greater part pf it, reserving only a small quit-rent In the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, what is called -the right of 
Majorazzo (Jus Majoratus) takes place m the succession of all 
those great estates to which any title of honour is annexed Such 
estates go all to one person, and are m effect entailed, and un- 
alienable. The French colonies, indeed, are subject to the 
' custom of Pans, which, m the mhentance of land, is much more 
favourable to the younger children than the law of England 
But, m the French colonies, if any part of an estate, held by 
the noble tenure of chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is for a 
limited time, subject to the right of redemption, either by the 
heir of the supenor or by the heir of the family, and all the 
largest estates of the country are held by such noble tenures, 
which necessarily embarrass alienation But, m a new colony, a 
great uncultivated estate is likely to be much more speedily divided 
by alienation than by succession The plenty and cheapness of 
good land, it has been already observed, are the principal causes 
of the rapid prospenty of new colonies The engrossing of land, 
m effect, destroys this plenty and cheapness The engrossing 
of uncultivated land besides, is the greatest obstruction to its 
J* improvement. But the labour that is employed m the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land affords the greatest and most valuable 
r produce to the society The produce of labour, m this case, pays 
not only its own wages, and the profit of the stock which employs 
it, but the rent of the land, too, upon which it is employed The 
labour of the English colonists, therefore, being more employed 
in the improvement and cultivation of land, is likely to afford a 
greater and more valuable produce than that of any of the other 
three nations, which, by the engrossing of land, is more or less 
diverted towards other employments 

III The labour of the English colonists is not only likely to 
afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in consequence of 
the moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce 
belongs to themselves, which they may store up and employ in 
putting into motion a still greater quantity of labour The Eng- 
lish colonists have never yet contnbuted anything toward the 
defence of the mother country, o”r towards the support of its cm! 
government They themselves, on the contrary, have hitherto 
been defended almost entirely at the expense of the mother count)' 
But the expense of fleets and armies is out of all proportion greater 
than the necessary expense of civil government The expense o 
their own civil government has always been very “Karate It 
has generally been confined to what was necessary for paying com 
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year towards the public expenses of the colony , and ^ e ° r g 
about £2,500 a year All the different cml establishments m 
North America, m short, exclusive of those of Maryland and Worm 
Carolina, of which no exact account has been got, did not, before 
die commencement of the present disturbances, cost the inhabitants 
aboie £64,700 a year , an ever memorable example at how small 
nn expense three millions of people may not only be governed, but 
well governed The most important part of the expense of govern- 
ment, that of defence and protection, has constantly fallen upon 
the mother countr) The ceremonial, too, of the civil government , 
m the colonies, upon the reception of a new governor, upon the 
opening of a new assembly, etc, though sufficiently decent, is not 
accompanied with any expensive pomp or parade Their ecclesi- 
astical government is conducted upon a plan equally frugal 
Tithes are unknown among them , and their clergy, who are far 
from being numerous, are maintained either by moderate stipends, 
or by the v oluntarv contnbutions of the people The power of 
Spain and Portugal, on the contrary, derives some support from 
the taxes lex led upon their colonies France, indeed, has never 
urawn any considerable revenue from its colonies, the taxes which 
n levies noon them being generally spent among them But the 
colon) government of all these three nations is conducted upon a 
much more expensive plan, and is accompanied with a much more 
expensive ceremonial The sums spent upon the reception of a 
new viccro) of Peru, for example, ha\ e frequently been enormous 
^ 4 ch ceremonials arc not onl) real taxes paid by the nch colonists 
upon those particular occasions, but they serve to introduce among 
them the habit of vanity and expense upon all other occasions 
I hey are not only very gnevous occasional taxes, but they contn 
bate to establish perpetual taxes of the same kind still more 
gnu-tons , the ruinous taxes of private luxury and extravagance 
In the colonies of all those three nations, too, the ccclesiaslica 
government is extreme!! oppicssne Tithes take place m all o 
them, »ml are levied with the utmost ngour m those of Spam am 
i-niugil All of thorn besides are oppressed with a numeroui 
1,a ‘* 01 ^ndicnnl friars, whose beggary being not only licensed 
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l*ut consecrated by religion, is a most grievous tax upon the poor 
people, nho arc most carefully taught that it is a duty to give and 
a \ery great sm to refuse them their charity Over and above all 
this, ihc cl erg}’ are, m all of them, the greatest engrossers of land 

IV In the disposal of their surplus produce, or of what is over 
and abo\ e their own consumption, the English colonies have been 
more fa\ oured, and have been allowed a more extensive market, 
than those of anj other European nation Every European nation 
has endeavoured more or less to monopolize to itself the commerce 
of its colonies, and, upon that account, has prohibited the slnps of 
foreign nations from trading to them, and has prohibited them from 
importing European goods from any foreign nation But the 
manner m which this monopoly has been exercised m different 
nations lias been veiy different 

Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their 
colonics to an exclusive company, of whom the colonies were 
obliged to buy all such European goods as they wanted, and to 
whom they w ere obliged to sell the whole of their own surplus 
produce It was the interest of the company, therefore, not only 
to sell the former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as pos- 
sible, but to buy no more of the latter, even at this low pnee, than 
what they could dispose of for a very high pnee m Europe It 
was their interest, not only to degrade in all cases the value of the 
surplus produce of the colony, but m many cases to discourage 
and keep doun the natural increase of its quantity Of all the 
expedients that can well be contrived to stunt the natural growth of 
a new colony, that of an exclusive company is undoubtedly the 
most effectual This, however, has been the policy of Holland, 
though their company, in the course of the present century, has - 
given up in many respects the exertion of their exclusive privilege 
1 his, too, n as the policy of Denmark till the reign of the late'kmg. 

It lias 'occasionally been the policy of France, and of late, since 
1 75^ after it had been abandoned by all other nations, on account 
of its absurdity, it has become the policy of Portugal, with regard 
at least to two of the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco 


and Marannon 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive company, have 
confined the whole commerce of their colonies to a particular part 
of the mother country, from whence no ship was allowed to sail, 
but either in a fleet and at a particular season, or, if single, w con- 
sequence of a particular license, which m most cases was very 
well paid for This policy opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies 
to ill the natives of the mother country, provided they traded from 
the proper port, at the proper season, and m the proper vessels 
But as all the different merchants who iomed their stocks m order 
to fit out those licensed vessels would find it for their interest to 
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act . concert, the' trade a-htch a as earned on » 

aecessanlybecoadactedveiTnean 1>0 of drairc; merchants.. 

that of an exclusive company T P The colonies,, 

Mould be almost equally exorbitant cudoppressiv . ; dear . 

would be ill supplied, and u on d be fewW, t 1 

and to sell a ery cheap This lion era V ti 1 1 ivilhm these « 

nan always oeen die policy of Spam, and th P t p e &mnislv : 

goods, accordingly, is said to have been enonn n ^^ QftT > 

West Indies At Quito, Me are told by ,, gut 

sold for about 4s' bd , and a pound of steel for about Os. -9 I ^ v 

it Is chiefly m oaier to purchase European goods that the coio 
Dart with their own produce The more, therefore they p > * 

tne one, the less they really get for the other, and the deamess y t 

the one is the same thing with the cheapness of the other, i n 
policy of Portugal is in this respect the same as the ancient policy ^ 
of Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except Pernambuco an 
Marannon.anduath regard to these it has lately adopted a still u'Otse 
Other nations lea\e the trade of their colonies free to all their 
subjects, -aho may carry it on from all the different ports of the 1 
mother country', and nho ha\ e occasion for no other license than ( 
the common dispatches of the custom-house In this case the 
number and dispersed situation of the different traders render it 
impossible' for them to enter mto any general combination, and 
their competition is sufficient to hinder them from making very 
- exorbitant profits Under so liberal a policy the colonies are 
enabled both to sell their own produce and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reasonable price. But since the dissolution of the 


Ply mouth company, when our colonies were hut in their infancy , 
this has always been the policy of England It has generally , too, 
been that of France, and has been uniformly so since the dissolu- 
tion of nhat, m England, is commonly called the Mississippi 
company The profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England earn,- on with their colonies, though, no doubt, somewhat 
higher than if the competition was free to all other nations, are, 
howe\ er, by* no means exorbitant , and the price of European 
goods accordingly is not extern agantly high m the greater part of 
the colonies of either of those nations 


In the exportation of their own surplus produce, too. it is only 
with regard to certain commodities that the colonies of Great 
Britain are confined -to the market of the mother country These 
commodities having been enumerated in the act of navigation and 
m some other subsequent acts, ha\e upon that account been called 
enumerated commodities The rest are called mn-cnumcraU, and 
may be exported directly to other countries, provided it is m British 
or plantation ships, of which the owners and three-fourths of the 
manners are British subjects 
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Among the non-enumerated commodities aie some of the most 
- important productions of America and the West Indies, gram of 
>all sorts, lumber, salt provisions, -fish, sugar, and rum 

Gram is naturally the first and principal object of the culture of 
all new colonies By allowing them a very extensive market for 
it, the law encourages them to extend this culture much beyond 
the consumption of a thinly-inhabited country, and thus to provide 
beforehand an ample subsistence for a continually increasing 
, population. _ 

In a country quite covered with wood, where timber consequently 
is of little or no value, the expense of clearing the ground is the 
principal obstacle to improvement By allowing the colonies a 
very extensive market for their lumber, the law endeavours to 
facilitate improvement by raising the pnce of a commodity which 
would otherwise be of little value, and thereby enabling them to 
make some profit of what would otherwise be mere expense 

In a country neither half peopled nor half cultivated,- cattle 
naturally multiply beyond the consumption of the inhabitants, and 
are often upon that account of little or no value But it is neces- 
sary, it has already been shown, that the pnce of cattle should bear 
a certain proportion to that of com before the greater part of the 
lands of any country can be improved By allowing to Amencan 
cattle, m all shapes, dead and alive, a very extensive market, the 
law endeavours to raise the value of a commodity of which the high 
pnce is so veiy essential to improvement The good effects of this 
liberty must be somewhat diminished by the 4th of Geo III c 15, 
winch puts hides and skins among the enumerated commodities, 
and thereby tends to reduce the value of Amencan cattle 

To increase the shipp mg and naval power of Great Bntam, by 
the extension of the fishenes of our colonies, is an object which 
the' legislature seems to have had constantly in view Those 
fishenes, upon tins account, have had all the encouragement which 
freedom can give them, and they have flourished accordingly 
The New England fishery, m particular, was, before the late dis- 
turbances, one of the most important, perhaps, m the world 
The whale-fishery, which, notwithstanding an extravagant bounty, 
is m Great Bntam earned on to so little purpose, that m the 
optmon of many people (which I do not, however, pretend to >11 ar- 
rant) the whole produce does not much exceed the value 01 t ie 
bounties which are annually paid for it, is m New England carriea 
„ on without any bounty to a very great extent Eish is one 
principal articles with which the North Americans trade to 5pam, 

’ Portugal, and the Mediterranean . , . 

- Sugar was orgmallyan enumerated commodity which ^ 


exported only to Great Bntam But in I 73 T > u P on / 1 , ftFrilmrts 

lion of the sugar planters, its exportation was permitted to all parts 
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of Ike it wW rhc restm-timis, hmwrei bS," ' 

was granted, mined to the lngh p - , Great Britain ‘ 

hate rendered it, m a great ™^ r '’ ™"S“ .Set for till - ' 
and her colonies still cot, crate to be a ntost the sole warUM i ^ ^ 

the sugar produced m the British plantation inr.reasrnfi 

increases ‘so fast, mat, ttongh m conscquenj of *0 tH«a™tS _ 
improt ement of Jamaica, as well as of the Cede 1 Is - , e lv 

portation of sugar has increased very greatly wnhm 
j ears, the exportation to foreign countries is said to be not much 

Greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article m the trade ulnch the Americans , 
carry on to the coast of Africa, from which they bring back negro 
staves m return 

If the whole surplus produce of \menca in gram of all sorts, in 
salt proMsions, and m fish, had been put into enumeration, and, 
thereby forced into the market of Great Britain, it would bate 
interfered too much with the produce of the industry of our own 
people. It was probably not so much from any regard to the 
interest of America, as from a jealousy of this interference, that 
those important commodities have not only been kept out of the 
enumeration, but that the importation into Great Britain of all 
gram, except nee, and of salt pro% lsions, lias, m the ordinary state 
of the law, been prohibited. 

1 he non-enumerated commodities could ongmally be exported 
t6 all parts of the world Lumber and nee, ha\ mg been once put 
into the enumeration, when they were afteru ards "taken out of it, 
were confined, as to the European market, to the countries that he 
soudi of Cape Fmisterre. By 6th of Geo III c 5 2, all non- 
enumerated commodities were subjected to the like restriction 
The parts of Europe which he south of Cape Fmisterre, are nol 
manufacturing countries, and we were less jealous of the colon! 
ships carrying home from them any manufactures which conic 
interfere with our ovro , 

* The enumerated commodities are of two sorts first such as an 
either the peculiar produce of Amenca, or as cannot be produced 
or, ar least, are not produced, m the mother country Of this kim 
are, molasses, coffee, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, whale 
fins, rav» stile, cotton-w ool, beaver, and other peltry of America* 

- f f ^ and othe J d >' e ™g n oods , second W, such as are not 

the peculiar produce of America, but which are and may be pro- 
duced m the mother country, though not m such quantities as to 

supply the greater part of her demand, which is principally sup- 
plied from foreign countries Of this kind are all natal stores, 
mas s, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig and bar 
iron copper ore, hides and skins, pot and pearl 'ashes The 
largest importation of commodities of the first kind could not dis- 
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courage the growth or interfere with the sale of any part of the 
produce of the mother 'country By confining them to the home 
tnarket, our merchants, it was expected, would not only be enabled 
to buy them cheaper m the plantations, and consequently to sell 
them with a better profit at home, but to establish between the 
plantations and foreign countries an advantageous carrying trade, 
of which Great Britain was necessarily to be the centre or empo- 
rium, as the European country into which those commodities were 
first to be imported The importation of commodities of the 
second kind might be so managed, too, it was supposed, as to 
interfere, not with the sale of those' of the same kind which were 
produced at home, but with that of those which were imported 
from foreign countries , because, by means of proper duties, they 
might be rendered always somewhat dearer than the former, and 
yet a good deal cheaper than the latter By confining such com- 
modities to the home market, it was proposed to discourage the 
produce, not of Great Britain, but of some foreign countries with 
■which the balance of trade was believed to be unfavourable to 
Great Britain 

The prohibition of exporting from the colonies, to any other 
country but Great Britain, masts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price of timber in the 
colonies, and consequently to increase the expense of clearing 
their lands, the pnncipal obstacle to their improvement In 1703, 
the pitch and tar company of Sweden endeavoured to raise the 
pnee of their commodities to Great Britain, by prohibiting their 
exportation, except in their own ships, at their own pnee, and in 
such quantities as they thought proper In order to counteract 
this notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render herself as 
much as possible independent, not only of Sweden, but of- all the 
other northern powers, Great Britain gave a bounty upon the im- 
portation of naval stores from America, and the effect of this 
bounty w r as to raise the price of timber m America, much more 
than the confinement to the home market could lower it, and as 
both regulations were enacted at the same time, their joint e ec 
was rather to encourage than discourage the clearing of an 1 
America 

Though pig and bar iron, too, have been put among the enume- 
rated commodities, yet, as when imported from Ame , ecte d 
exempted from considerable duties to which t ey ^ regu \^ 
-when imported from any other conntr)^ 16 0 ^^^ q{ furnaces 1I7 
tion contributes more to encourage the jg n0 nlaml f ac - 

America, than the other to discourage 1 as a f um ace, 

lure which occasions so great a cori^P . 0 f a country 

or which can contribute so much to 
overgrown with i t ' , 
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The tendency of some of these tegnlahons to 
timber m America, and thereby to facilitate th w l5 . 

land, was neither, perhaps, intended nor understoo y rcsp S cct 
t rr^t have been in ttn _p 


timber 

rasneiuier, petuajja, 

lature Though their beneficial effects have been 
accidental, they have not npon that account been less «nl 


ThtTmost'perfect SS'of'irade » permitted between the 
British colonies of Amend and the M cst Indies, bot 
enumerated and in the non-cnumcrated commodities lhos 
colonies arc now become so populous and thriving, that each oi 

them finds m some of the others a great and extensive market tor 
c\ cry part of its produce All of them taken together, they make 
a great internal market for the produce of one another 

The liberality of England, however, towards the trade of her 
colonies has been confined chiefly to what concerns the market for 
their produce, either in its rude state, or m what may be called the 
very first stage of manufacture The more advanced or more Te- 
fraed manufactures even of the colony produce, the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain choose to reserve to themselv es, 
and have prevailed upon the legislature to prevent their establish- „ 
ment mthe colonies, sometimes by high duties, and sometimes by 
absolute prohibitions 

While, for example, muscovado sugars from the British planta- 
tions, pay upon importation only 6a 4d the evvt , white sugars, 
pay £ x i IS *d , and refined, either double or single, in loaves, 
£4, 2s 5jffld When those high duties were imposed, Great 
Britain was the sole, and she still continues to be the principal, 
market to which the sugars of the British colonies could be exported 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
refining sugar for any foreign market, and at present of claying or 
refining it for the market, which takes off, perhaps, more than 
nine-tenths of the whole produce The manufacture of claying or 
refining sugar, accordingly, though it has flourished in all the 
sugar colonies of France, has been little cultivated m any of 
those of England, except for the market of the colonies them- 
selves While Grenada was m the hands of the French, there was 
a refinery of sugar, by claying at least, upon almost every planta- 
tion* Since it fell into those of the English, almost all works of 
this kind have been given up, and there are at present, Oct 1773, 
I am assured,mot above two or three remainmg m the island At 
present, however, by an indulgence of the custom-house, daved 
or refined sugar, if reduced from loaves into powder, is commonly 
imported as muscovado 

While Great Bntain encourages m America the manufacture of 
pig and bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are subject when imported from any other country 
sue 1 nposes an absolute prohibition upon the erection of steel 
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furnaces and sht-mills m any of her Amencan plantations She 
■will not sufler her colonists to work in those more refined manu- 
factures even for then own consumption, but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufacturers all goods of this 
kind which they have need for 

She prohibits the exportation from one province to another by 
water, and e\ en the carriage by land upon horseback or m a 'cart, 
of hats, of wools and woollen goods, if the produce of America , a 
regulation which effectually prevents the establishment - of any 
manufacture of such commodities for distant sale, and confines the 
industry of her colonists m this way to such coarse and household 
manufactures, as a private family commonly makes fonts own use, 
or for that of some of its neighbours m the same province 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making all that they 
can of ei ery part of their own produce, or from employing their 
stock and industry m the way that they judge most advantageous 
to themselves, is a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of 
mankind Unjust as such prohibitions may be, they have not 
hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, 
and, consequently, labour so dear among them, that they can im- 
port from the mother country, almost all the more refined or more 
advanced manufactures cheaper than they could make them for 
themselves Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited 
from establishing such manufactures, yet m their present state of 
improvement, a regard to their own interest would probably have 
prevented them from doing so In their present state of improve- 
ment, those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their industry, 
or restraining it from any employment to which it would have gone 
of its own accord, arc only impertinent badges of slavery imposed 
upon them, without any sufficient reason, by the groundless jealousy 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country In a 
more advanced state they might be really oppressive and insup- 
portable 

Great Britain, too, as she confines to her own market some of 
the most important productions of the colonies, so in compensa- 
tion she gives to some of them an advantage m that market , 
sometimes by imposing higher duties upon the like productions 
when imported from other countries, and sometimes by giving 
bounties upon their importation from the colonies I She gives an 
advantage in the home market to the sugar, tobacco, and iron of 
her own colonies, and in the second to their raw silk, to their 
hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their naval stores, and to their 
building-timber II Encouraging the colony produce by bounties 
upon importation, is, so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar 
to Great Britain The first is not Portugal does not content 
herself with imposing higher duties upon the importation of tobacco 
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' of the mother country was sacrificed to it, even according to the 
mercantile ideas of that interest It was for the interest of the 
merchants to pay as httld as possible for the foreign goods which 
they sent to the colonies, and consequently, to get back as much 
as possible of the duties which they advanced upon their impor- 
tation into Great Britain. , They might thereby be enabled to sell 
m the colonies, either the same quantity of goods with a greater ' 
profit, or a greater quantity with the same profit, and, consequently, 
to gain something either in the one way or the other It was, 
likewise, for the interest of the colonies to get all such goods as 
cheap and m as great abundance as possible But this might not 
always be for the interest of the mother country She might 
frequently suffer both m her revenue, by giving back a great pau 
of the duties which had been paid upon the importation of such 
goods , and in her manufactures, by being undersold in the colony 
market, m consequence of the easy terms upon which foreign 
manufactures could be 'earned thither by means of those draw- 
backs The progress of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, it 
is commonly said, has been a good deal retarded by the drawbacks 
upon the re exportation of German linen to the Amencan colonies 
But though the policy of Great Britain with regard to the trade 
of her colonies has been dictated by the same mercantile sprnt as 
that of other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, been less 
illiberal and oppressive than that of any of them 

In everythin g except their foreign trade, the liberty of the 
English colonists to manage their own affairs their own -way is 
complete It is m eveiy respect equal to that of their fellow-citizens 
at home, and is secured in the same manner, by an assembly of the 
representatives of the people, who claim the sole right of imposing 
taxes for the support of the colony government The authority of 
this assembly overawes the executive powder, and neither the meanest 
nor the most obnoxious colonist, as long as he obeys the law, has 
anything to fear from the resentment, either of the governor, or of 
any other civil or military officer m the province The colony 
assemblies, though, like the house of commons m England, they arc 
not always a very equal representation of the people, yet they 1 
approach more nearly to that character, and as the executive 
power either has not the means to corrupt them, or, on account of 
the support which it receives from, the mother country, is not 
under the necessity of doing so, they are perhaps m general more 
influenced by the inclinations of their constituents. The councils 
which m the colony legislatures correspond to the house of lords 
m Great Britain, are not composed of an 'hereditary nobility In 
some of the colonies, as in three of the governments of New Eng- 
land, those councils are not appointed by the king, but chosen by 
the representatives of the people. In none of the English colonies 
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of the colonies more than or any other. It not only exciua^, 
mnrh ns possible all other countnes from one particular maricct, 

taui S, as' much as poss.Hc, the 'Cl «d“dS 

market , and die difference is very great between hang excl cl 

from one particular market, when all others ^^^’"hutllD 
confined to one particular market, when all others arc sfmtlip 
The surplus produce of die colonies, however, is the original 
source of all that increase of enjoyments and industry nmen 
Europe derives from the discovery and colonization of America ; 
and the exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to ren* 
der this source much less abundant than it otherwise would 


have been 

The particular advantages which each colonizing country derives 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, are those common 
advantages which every empire derives from the provinces subject 
to its dominion, and those peculiar advantages which arc supposed 
to result from provinces of so very peculiar a nature as the 
European colonies of Amenca 

The common advantages winch every empire derives from the 
provinces subject to its dominion, consists, first, in the military 
iorce which they furnish for its defence , and, secondly, in the 
Tevenue which they furnish for the support of its civil government 
The Roman colonies furnished occasionally both tiie one and the 
other The Greek colonies sometimes furnished a military force, 
but seldom any revenue They seldom acknowledged themselves 
subject to the dominion of the mother city The) were generally 
her allies m war, but very seldom her subjects in peace 

The European colonies of Amenca have never yet furnished any 
military force for the defence of the mother country Their 
military force has never yet been sufficient for their own defence , 
and in the different w r ars in which the mother countnes have been 
engaged, the defence of their colonies has generally occasioned a 
very considerable distraction of the military force of those countries 
In tins respect, therefore, all the European colonics have, without 
exception, been a cause rather of weakness than of strength to 
their respective mother countnes 

The colonies of Spam and Portugal only have contnbuted any 
revenue towards the defence of the mother country or the support 
of her civil government The taxes winch have been levied upon 
those of other European nations, upon those of England m 
particular, have seldom been equal to the expense laid out upon, 
them m time of peace, and never sufficient to defray that which 
they occasioned m time of war Such colonies, therefore, have 
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been a source of expense and not' of revenue to tlieir respective 

- mother countries 

The advantages „of such colonies to their respective mother 
countries, consist altogether m those peculiar advantages which are 
" supposed to result from provinces of so very peculiar a mature as 
the European’colomes of America, and the exclusive trade, it is 
acknowledged, is the sole source of all those peculiar advantages 

In consequence 'of this exclusive trade, all that part of the 
.surplus produce of the English colonies, foi example, which con- 
sists m what are called enumerated commodities, can be sent to no 
other country but England - Other countnes must afterwards buy 
it of her It must be cheaper therefore m England than it can be 
m any other country, and must contribute more to increase the 
enjoyments of England than those of any other ^country It must 
likewise contribute more to encourage her industry For all those 
parts of her own surplus produce which England exchanges for 
those enumerated commodities, she must get a better price than 
any other countnes can get for the like paits of theirs, when they 
exchange them for the same commodities The manufactures of 
England, for example, will purchase a greater quantity of the sugar 
and tobacco of her own colonies than the like manufactures of 
other countnes can purchase of that sugar and tobacco So far, 
‘therefore, as the manufactures of England and those of other 
countnes are both to be exchanged for the sugar and tobacco of the 
English colonies, this super 1 on ty of pnce gives an encouragement 
to the former, beyond what the latter can in these circumstances 
enjoy * The exclusive trade of the colonies, therefore, as it dimi- 
nishes, or, at least, keeps down below what they would otbenvise 
nse to, both the enjoyments and the industry of the countnes 
which do not possess it , so it gives an evident advantage to the 
countnes which do possess it over those other countnes 

- This 'advantage, however, will, perhaps, be found to be rather 
what may be called a relative than an absolute advantage , and to 
give a superiority to the country which enjoys it, rather by depress- 
ing the industry and produce of other countnes, than by raising 
those of that particular" country above what they would naturally 
nse to m the case of a free trade 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for example, by means of 
die monopoly winch England enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper 
to England-than it can do to France, to whom England commonly 
-selF- a~ considerable part of it But had France, and all other 
European countnes been, at all tunes, allowed a free trade to 
Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of those colonies anight, by 
this time, have come cheaper than it actually does, not only to all 
those other' countries, but likewise to England The produce of 
tobacco, in ^consequence of a market so much more extensive thaa 

Q 
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wWl', te hT' e ‘ o But *! ,at I 53 " of lhe “P'^ “f Great BrHain 
' ! ‘ brings those 82,000 hogsheads to Great Britain, which re- 

caports them from thence to those other countries, and .vhich 
bnngs back from those other countries to Great Britain either 
goods or money m return, is employed m a round-about foreign 
trade of consumption, and is necessarily forced into this employ- 
ment in order to dispose of tins great surplus If we would com- ' 
pule m non many years the whole of this capital is likely to come 
back to Great Britain, we must add to the distance of the American 
returns that of the icturns from those other countries If, m the 
direct foreign trade of consumption which we carry on with 
America, the whole capital employed frequently does not come 
back m less than three or four years, the whole capital employed 
m this round-about one is not likely to come back again in less 
than four or five If the one can keep in constant employment 
but a third or a fourth part of the domestic industry which could 
be maintamed by a capital returned once in the year, the other 
can keep in constant emploj ment but a fourth or a fifth part of 
that industry At some of the outports a credit is commonly given 
to those foreign correspondents to whom they export their tobacco 
At die port of London, indeed, it is commonly sold for ready 
money 'I lie rule is, Weigh and Pay At the Port of London, 
therefore, the final returns of the w hole round-about trade are more 
distant than the returns from America by the time only which the 
goods may lie unsold in the warehouse , where, however, they 
may sometimes lie long enough But, had not the colonies been 
confined to the maihet of Great Britain for the sale of then- 
tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come to us 
than what was necessary for the home consumption The goods 
which Great Britain purchases at present for her own consumption 
wth the great surplus of tobacco which she exports to other coun- 
tries, she would, in this case, piobably have purchased with the 
immediate produce of her own industry, or wath some part of her 
own manufactures That produce, those manufactures, instead of 
being almost entirely suited to one great market, as at present, 
would probably have been fitted to a great number of smaller 
markets Instead of one great round-about foreign trade of con- 
sumption, Great Britain would probably have carried on a great 
number of small direct foreign trades of the same kind On 
account of the frequency of the icturns, a part, and probably but a 
small part, perhaps not above a third or a fourth, ofthe capital 
which at present carries ou tins great round about trade, might 
have been sufficient to cariy on all those small dircct ° n ^ m'ght 
have kept m constant employment an equal quantity ■ oi t Bnhs ;h in- 
dustry, and have equally supported the annual produce of die M 

and labour of Great Bntam All the purposes of this trade bemg, 
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1 he monopolv hinder . the « apit 4 of th't rmmpy, whnevs* . 
at any parttrulw time he the tvtuvt tf tl it oje'd, irPtn m'm 
taming uo grvU a quantity of ji'mluetivy him r a 4 tt v auUl other- 
wise maintain, amt frotn aftui*lmq * » et t n “* n v » nt fo the in 
dnstnous inhabitants ns it \ onld other/ v «* at.o'd B it a t CfptMl 
' on be increased only by s mug, from revenue, the tnonnpolr, by 
hindering it from affording m> p rt it 1 revenue .v< It v,m**il o'.he^ 
wise afford, miee-sanlv hinder. it from wren'Mi^ h't n r d 
would otherwise increase, and coircqiu ntly frmn m-vml *r(ur« a 
still gtxitcr quantity of productive hbour, and aim-dmg a stiU 
greater -revenue Vo the industrious inhabitants of dr I country One 
great original source of revenue*, therefore the v ages of labour, the 
monopoly must necessarily have* rendered at all times lets alum 
dant than it otherwise would have been 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, the tntir.opolv dis- 
courages the improvement of land J he profit of mq/wemtul 
depends upon the difference between wlnt the land artuallv pro- 
duces, and wlnt, by the application of a certain cnpittl, it t an lie 
made to produce If this difference afiords a grtater profit than 
what can be drawn from an equal cipital m any mercantile em- 
ployment, the improvement of hnd will draw capital firtm all 
mercantile employments If the profit is less, mercantile, employ- 
ments wall draw capital from the improvement of land Whatever 
therefore raises the rate of mercantile profit, either lcisens the 
superiority or increases the inferiority of the profit of improvement , 
and in the one case hinders capital from going to improvement, 
and 111 the other draws capital from it But by discouraging improve- 
ment the monopoly necessarily retards the natural increase of 
another great original source of revenue, the rent of hnd. By 
raising the rale of profit, too, the monopoly necessarily I ceps up 
the market rate of interest higher than « olhmv ise would be But 
the pnee of land m proportion to the rent which it affords, the 
number of years’ purchase which is commonly paid for it, neces- 
S f f r s * s rate of in , lcrest - rises, and rises as the rate of 
i? tC ai CS i/* l s j T 1C mon °poly, therefore, hurts the interest of the 
n o two different way's ; by retarding the natural increase, first/ 
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tf Ins rent, and, secondly, of the price which he would get for his 
laml in proportion to the rent which it a fiords 

1 he monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mercantile profit, and 
thcreov augments somewhat the gain of our merchants « But as it 
obstructs the natural increase of capital,^ tends rather to diminish 
thm to increase the sum total of tire revenue which the inhabitants 
of the country dem c from the profits of stock , a small profit upon 
a great capital generally aftoTding a greater rerenue than a great 
profit upon a small one The monopoly ratses the rate of profit, 
hut it hinders the sum of profit from rising so high as it otherwise 
at mild do 

AH the original sources of revenue, the wages of labour, therent 
of land, and the profits of stock, the monopoly renders much less 
abundant than they otherwise would be To promote the little 
interest of one little order of men in one country', it hurts the 
interest of all other orders of men m that country', and of all men, 
m all other countries 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of profit that the mono- 
poly' either has prored or could pro\e advantageous to any one 
particular order of men But besides all the bad effects to the 
country' in general, which have already been mentioned as neces- 
sarily' resulting from a high rate of profit, there is one more fatal, 
perhaps, than all these put together, but which, if w r c may judge 
from experience, is inseparably connected w llh it The high rate 
of profit seems everywhere to destroy that parsimony which m 
other circumstances is natural to the character of the merchant 
When profits are high, that sober virtue seems to be superfluous, 
and expensive luxury' to suit better the affluence of Ins situation 
But the owners of the great mercantile capitals are necessarily the 
leaders and conductors of the whole industry' of every' nation, and 
their example lias a much greater influence upon the manners of 
the whole industrious part of it than that of any other order of men 
If his employer is attentive and parsimonious, the workman is very 
likely to be so loo , but if the master is dissolute and disorder!)', 
the servant, who shapes lus work according to the pattern which 
his master prescribes to him, will shape his life, too, according to 
the example wduch he sets him Accumulation is thus prevented 
m the hands of all those who are naturally the most disposed to 
accumulate , and the funds destined for the maintenance of pro 
dnclivc labour receive no augmentation from the revenue of those 
who ought naturally to augment them the most The capital of 
the country, instead of increasing, gradually dwindles away, and 
the quantity of productive labour maintained in it grows every 7 day 
less and less Have the exorbitant profits of tire merchants of 
Cadiz and Lisbon augmented the capital of Spam and Porhigal P 
Have they alleviated the poverty, have they promoted the industry 
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ever exceed the proper proportions to that of them felloiv c t. e 
at home , Great Britain might have just reason 
v ould amount to that proper proportion i he P™* {) « j 
G reat Britain has not for some time past had the same established 
authority in the cotomes, which the French king has m those 
provinces of France which still enjoy the privilege of having state: 
- of their Own 1 he colony assemblies, if they were not very favour 
ably disposed (and unless more skilfully managed than they eve 
have been hitherto, they are not very likely to be so), might sill 
find many pretences for evading or rejecting the most reasonabh 
requisitions of parliament A French war breaks out, we shal 
suppose , ten millions must immediately be raised, in order to de 
fend the seat of the empire This sum must be borrowed upoi 
the credit of some parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying th 
interest Part of this fund parliament proposes to raise by a ta 
to be levied in Great Britain, and part of it by a requisition to a' 
the different colony assemblies of America and the West Indie: 
Would people readily advance their money upon the credit of 
' fund which partly depended upon the good humour of all thos 
assemblies, far distant from the seat of the war, and sometimes, pe 
haps, thinking themselves not much concerned m the event of it 


Upon such a fund no more money would probably be advance 
than what the tax to be levied in Great Bntain might be suppose 
to answer for The whole burden of the debt contracted o 
account of the war, would in this manner fall, as it always has dor 
hitherto, upon Great Bntain , upon a part of the empire, and n< 
upon the. whole empire Great Bntam is, perhaps, since U 
world began, the only state which, as it has extended its empir 
has only inci cased its expense without once augmenting its r 
sources Other stales have generally disburdened themselves upc 
t leir subject and subordinate provinces of the most considerab 
part ol the expense of defending the empire. Great Bntain h 
hitherto suffered her subject and subordinate provinces to d 
burden themseh es upon her of almost tins whole expense 
-order to put Great Bntain upon a fooling of equality with her o\ 
colonies, which the law has hitherto supposed to be subject a: 
subordinate, it seems necessary, upon the scheme of taxing the 
y parliamentary requisition, that parliament should have so’r 
means of rendering its requisitions immediately effectual, m ct 
e colony assemblies should attempt to evade or reject thet 
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f' S lh t °“ c n «ans are u is not very easy to conceive, and it 
ha*? not vet been explained 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the same time, be ever 
Duly established m the right of taxing the colonies, even independent 
o! the consent of their own assemblies, the importance of those 
ossemhins would from tlut moment be at an end, and with it that 
ol all the leading men of Bnhsh America* Men desire to have 
some share in the management of public affairs chiefly on account 
of the unj'Orlam e which it gives them Upon the power which 
the greater part of the leading men, the natural aristocracy of evety 
ronntri, have of preserving or defending their respective impor- 
tance, depends the slibihly and duration of every system of free 
govemniLiit In the attacks which those leading men are con- 
tain illy making upon the importance of one another, and in the 
defence of their own, consists the whole play of domestic faction 
and ambition The leading men of America, like those of all 
Other countries, desire to preserve their own importance. They 
feci, or imagine, that if their assemblies, which they are fond of 
calling parliaments, and of considering as equal in authority to the 
parliament of Great Britain, should be so far degraded as to become 
the humble ministers and executive officers of that parliament, the 
greater part of their own importance would be at an end They 
Ju\ c rejected, therefore, the proposal of being taxed by parliamen- 
tary requisition, and like other ambitious and lngli-spirited men, 
have rather chosen to draw the sword m defence of the ir own im- 
portance. ^ \ 

Towards the declension of the Roman repy*#^ the allie§ of _ 
Rome, who had home the principal bi/rdeifof defending the stat?^ 
and extending the cmp_jrc^dtmanded to be admitted to all the 
privileges of Rornatf citizens Upon being refused, the social war 
broke out. During the course of that war Rome granted those 
privileges to the greater part of them, one by one, and m propor- 
tion as the}' detached themselves from the general confederacy 
The parliament of Great Britain insists upon taxing the colonies , 
and they refuse to be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 
represented If to each colony which should detach itself from 
the general confederacy, Great Britain should allow such a number 
of representatives as suited the proportion of what it contributed 
to the public revenue of the empire, m consequence of its being 
subjected to the same taxes, and m compensation admitted to the 
same freedom of trade with its fellow -subjects at home, the num- 
ber of its representatives to be augmented as the proportion of 
its contribution might afterwards augment, a new method oi 
acquiring importance, a new and more dazzling object of ambition 
would be presented to the leading men of each colony Instead 
of piddling for the little prizes winch are to be found m what may 
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nronerW those goods mil be sold dearer than they ought to 
he or somewhat above their natural price and all ^oscengaged 
m the nearer employments will be more or less oppressed b> 
high pnee Thur interest, therefore, m this case requires tha 
someMock should be withdrawn from those nearer employments 
and turned towards that distant one, m order to reduce Hs profits 
to their proper level, and the price of the goods which it deals in 
to their natural price In this extraordinary case, the public in- 
terest requires that some stock should be withdrawn from those 
employments which in ordinary lasts are more advantageous, and 
turned towards one winch in ordinary cases is less advantageous 
to the public and in this extraordinary case, the natural interests 
and inclinations of men coincide as exactly with the public interest 
as in all other ordinary casts, and lead them to n lthdraw stock 
from the near, and to turn it towards the distant employment 
It is thus that the private interests and passions of individuals 


naturally dispose them to turn their stock towards the employ- 
ments which m ordinary cases are most advantageous to the 
society But, if from this natural preference, they should turn too 
much of it towards those employments, the f ill of profit in them 
and the rise of it m all others, immediately dispose them to alter 
this faulty distribution Without any intervention of law, the 
private interests and passions of men naturally lead them to divide 
and distribute the stock of every society, among all the different 
employments carried on in it, as nearly as possible m the propor- 
tion which is most agreeable to the interest of the whole society. 

All the different regulations of the mercantile system, necessarily 
derange more or less this natural and most advantageous distribu- 
tion of stock But those which concern the trade to America and 
the East Indies derange it, perhaps, more than any other, because 
the trade to those two great continents absorbs a greater quantity 
of stock than any other two branches of trade The regulations, 
however, by which this derangement is effected in those two dif- 
erent brandies of trade are not altogether the same Monopoly 
is the great engine of both buL it is a different sort of monopoly. 
Monopoly of one kind or another seems to be ilie sole engine oi 
the mercantile system 

In the trade to America every nation endeavours to engross 
as much as possible the whole market of its own colonies, bv 

ir y excluding all other nations from any direct trade to them 

urmg the greater part of the sixteenth century, the Portu 
cuese endeavoured to manage the trade of the East Indies m thi 
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same manner, by claiming the sole right of sailing m tlie Indian 
seas, on account of the ment of having first found out the road to 
them The Dutch still continue to exclude all other European 
nations from any direct trade to their spice islands Monopolies 
of this kind are evidently established against all other European 
nations, who aie thereby not only excluded from a trade to ivhich 
it might be convenient for them to turn some part of their stock, 
but are obliged to buy the goods which that trade deals in some- 
what 'dearer than if they could import them themselves directly 
from the countries which produce them 

But since the fall of the pow er of Portugal, no European nation 
has claimed the exclusive right' of sailing m the Indian seas, of 
which the principal ports are now- open to the ships of all European 
nations Except in Portugal, however, and within these few years, 
in France, the trade to the East Indies has m every European 
country been, subjected to an exclusive companj Monopolies of 
this kind are properly established against the very nation w'hich 
erects them The greater part of that nation are thereby not onlj 
excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient for them 
to turn some part of their stock, but are obliged to buy the goods 
which that trade deals m somewhat dearer than if it was open and 
free to all their countrymen Since the establishment of the Eng 
hsh East Indian Company, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from the trade, must 
bai e paid in the price of the East India goods which they have 
consumed, not only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
companj' - may have made upon those goods in consecjuence of 
their monopoly, but for all the extraordinary waste which the fraud 
and abuse, inseparable from the management of the aflairs of so 
great a company, must necessarily have occasioned The ab- 
smditj' o 1 this second kind of monopolj', therefore, is much more 
manifest than that of the first (has/ Judin Compciny dissolved ) 

Both these kinds of monopolies derange more or less the natural 
distribution of the stock of the society, but they do not always 
derange it m the same way 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the particular 
trade in winch they are established, a greater proportion of the 
stock of the society than what would go to that trade of its own 


Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes attract stock 
wards the particular trade in which they are established, and 
ime times repel it from that trade according to > 
ances In poor countries they naturally attract towards tint 
ide more stock than would otherwise go to it In nch countries 
ey S repel from it a good deal of stock which would 

he- wise go to it K 
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other as die ip as posable, and rornequontH to < xcIwdL *is nmch 
as possible all mats from the puiu.ul'ir market where they keep 
their shop 'Hie genius of the administration, then Tore, .so Ur a* 
ronccms the trade of the company, is the same as that of the 
direction It tends to make government subsen tent to the in- 
terest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt the natural growth 
of some parts at least of the. surplus produce of Hie* ‘ onntry to 
what is barely sufficient for answering the demand of the company' 
All the members of the administration, besides, trade more or 
less upon th cir own account, .and it is in vain to piohib’t them from 
doing so Nothing can be more completely foolrh than to expert 
that the clerks or a great counting-house at 10,000 miles' distance, 
and consequently almost quite out of sight, should, upon a simple 
order from their masters, give up at once doing any sort of business 
upon their own account, abandon for ever all hopes Of making a 
fortune, of which they have the means m their hands, and content 
themselves with the moderate* salaries which those masters allow 


them, and w hich, moderate as they arc, can seldom be augmented, 
being commonly as large as the real profits of the company trade 
can afford In such circumstances, to prohibit the servants of the 
company from trading upon their own account, can have scarce 
any other effect than to enable the superior servants, under pre- 
tence of executing their masters’ order, to oppress such of the 
inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall under their dis- 
pleasure The servants naturally endeav our to establish the same 
monopoly in favour of their own private trade as of the public 
trade of the company If they are suffered to act as they could 
wish, they wall establish this monopoly' openly and directly, by 
fairly' prohibiting all other people from trading m the tu tides m 
winch they choose to deal , and this, perhaps, is the best and least 
oppressive way of establishing it But if by an order from Europe 
they are prohibited from doing tins, they will, notwithstanding, 
endeavour to establish a monopoly' of the same kind, secretly and 
indirectly m a way which is much more destructive to the country 
, e y will employ the whole authority of government, and pervert 
e administration of justice, m order to harass and rum those who 
me ere with them m any branch of commerce which, by means 
ot agents, either concealed, or at least npt publicly avowed, they. 
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may choose to carry on But the private trade of the servants will 
natundly extend to a much gi eater variety of articles than the 

adC f °il he ,E C ° mP f ny , The puWlC trade of the company 

extends no further than the trade with Europe, and comprehends 

a part only of the foreign trade of the country But the private 
trade of the sen ants may extend to all the different branches both 
of its inland and foreign trade The monopoly of the company 
caii tend only to stunt the natural growth of that part of the 
surplus produce Minch, in the case of a free trade, would be ex- 
ported to Europe. That of the servants tends to stunt the natural' 
growth of every part of the produce in winch they choose to deal, 
of what is destined for home consumption, as well as of what is 
destined for exportation , and consequently to degrade the culti- 
vation of the whole country, and to reduce the number of its 
inhabitants It tends to reduce the quantity of every sort of 
produce; even that of the necessaries of life, w henever the servants 
of the company choose to deal m them, to what those servants can 
both afford to buy and expect to sell with such a profit as may 
please them 

Erom the nature of their situation, too, the servants must be 
more disposed to support w ith rigorous seventy their own interest 
against that of the country which they govern than their masters 
can be to support theirs The country belongs to their masters, 
who cannot avoid having some regard for the interest of what 
belongs to them But it does not belong to the servants The 
real interest of their masters, if they w ere capable of understanding 
it, is the same with that of the country, and it is from ignorance 
chiefly, and the meanness of mercantile prejudice, that they ever 
oppress it But the real interest of the servants is by no means 
the same with that of the country, and the most perfect informa- 
tion w r ould not necessarily put an end to their oppressions dhe 
regulations, accordingly, which have been sent out from Europe, 
though they have been frequently weak, have upon most occasions 
been well-meaning More intelligence, and perhaps less good 
meaning, has sometimes appeared by those established by the 
senants m India. It is a veiy singular government m which 
every member of the administration wishes to get out of the 
country, and consequently to have done with the government as 
soon as’he can, and to whose interest, the day after he has left it, 
and earned his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent 
t l 10ue h the whole country was swallowed up by in earthquake. 

I mean not, however, by anything which I have here said, to 
throw any odious imputation upon the general character of the 
sen-ants of the East Inda Company, and much less npo th- at of 
. i Tt- is the system ot goi ernniem, me 


anv oarhcular persons It is the system oi 
situation m whidi they are placed, that I mean to censure 
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Meted of this oficncc is not able to pay the penalties wiUun 
three months after judgment, he is to be transported far seven 
years, and if he returns befon. the expiration of that term, he ts 
liable to the pains of Iclony , v, ltlioal benefit af clctgv , The owner 
of the ship, knowing this offence, forfeits all lus interest in tire *>hip 
and furniture. The master and manners, know ingtbisoffenco, forfeit 
all their goods and chattels, and suffer three months’ imprisonment 
By a subsequent statute the mastirsufierisu months’ imprisonment. 

Tn order to prexent exportation, the whole inland commerce of 
wool is laid tinder very burdensome and oppressixe restrictions 
It cannot be packed in any box, Inrrel, cask, case, chest, or any , 
other package, but only m packs ol leather or pack-cloth, on winch 
must be marked on the outside the is onls wool or Mint, in large 
letters not less than three irnhts long, on pam of forfeiting the 
same and the package, ami 3s for cxery ilb to be paid bv the 
oivncror packer Itcannotbeloadcnonanyhorseor cart, or earned by 
land within fixe miles of the coist, but between sun-nsmg and sun- 
setting, on pam of forfeiting the same, the horses and carnages. 
The hundred next adjoining to the sea coast, out of or through 
which the wool is carried or exported, forfeits ^20, if the wool is 
under the value of £10 , and if of greater value, then treble that 
value, logetlierxvitl) treblecosts, to be suedforxvithm the year The 
execution to be against any tw o ofthe inhabitants, whom the sessions 
must reimburse by an assessment on the other inhabitants, as tn 
the case of robbery' And if any person compounds with the 
hundred for less than this penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five 
years , and any other person may prosecute These regulations 
take place through the whole kingdom 
But m the particular counties of Kent and Sussex the restrictions 
are still more troublesome Every owner of xvool within ten miles 
of the sea coast must give an account m noting three days after 
shearing to the next officer of the customs, of the number of his 
fleeces, and of tire places where they are lodged. And before he 
removes any part of them he must give the like notice of the 
number and weight of the fleeces, and of the name and abode of 
the person to xvhom they are sold, and of the place to xvlnch it is 
in ended they should be earned No person within fifteen , miles 
0 tne sea, in the said counties, can buy any wool before he enters 
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' ; nt0 th , e A ln ^ that D0 P art of tIie woof which he shall so 

bin shall be sold by him to any other person within fifteen miles 
oi the ses If any wool is found carrying towards the sea-side in 
the saul counties, unless it has been entered and security given as 
aforesaid, it is forfeited, and the offender also forfeit 3s for 
every pound weight If any person lays any wool, not entered as 
aforesaid, within fifteen miles of the sea, it must be seized and for- 
feited , and if, after such seizure, any person shall claim the same, 
he must give security to the exchequer, that if he is cast upon trial 
lie shall pay treble costs, besides all other penalties 
When such restrictions are imposed upon the inland trade, the 
coasting trade, we may believe, cannot be left very free. Every 
ow ner of w 00 1 w ho cameth or causeth to be earned any wool to 
any port or place on the sea coast, m order to be from thence 
transported by sea to any other place or port on the coast, must 
first cause an entry thereof to be made at the port from whence it 
is intended to be conveyed, containing the weight, marks, and num- 
ber of the packages, before he brings tne same ivithin five miles of 
that port, on pain of forfeiting the same, and also the horses, carts, 
and other carnages , and also of suffenng and forfeiting, as by the 
other laws m force against the exportation of wool This law, 
however (1 Will III cli 32), is so very indulgent as to declare, 
that * this shall not hinder any person from carrying his wool home 
‘ from the place of shearing, though it be within five miles of the 
f sea, provided that m ten days after sheann g, and before here- 

* move the wool, he do under his hand certify to the next officer 

* of the customs the true number of fleeces, and where it is housed , 
f and do not remove the same, without certifying to such officer 
‘ under his hand, his intention so to do three days before.’ Bond 
must be given that the wool to be earned coast-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered outwards , and if an) 
part of it is landed without the presence of an officer, not only the 
forfeiture of the wool is incurred as m other goods, but the usual 
additional penalty of 3s for every pound weight is likewise incurred 

Our woollen manufacturers, in order to justify their demand of 
such extraordinary restrictions and regulations, confidently asserted 
that English wool was of a peculiar quality, supenor to that of any 
other country , that the wool of other countries could not, without 
some mixture of it, be wrought up into any tolerable manufacture ; 
that fine cloth could not be made without it that England, there- 
fore if the exportation of -it could be totally prevented, could 
monopolize to herself almost the w hole woollen trade of the w orld , 
and thus having no rivals, could sell at what price she pleased, 
and m a short time acquire the most _mcredible degree : of W eafe 
bv the most advantageous balance of trade This doctrine, like 
most other doctrines which are confidently asserted byanj c n- 
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when imported by Bntish and in British stopping, amounted 3t ; 
that time to between fourpence and fivepence the piece. 

Coals may be considered both as a material of manufactee arf, , 
as an instrument of trade Heavy duties, accordingly, ^teen , 
imposed upon tbeir exportation, amounting at present (i , ay to 
more than 5s the ton, or to more than 15s the chaldron, .New- 
castle measure > which is m most cases more than the original 
value of the commodity at the coal pit, or even at the shipping^ 


port for exportation 

The exportation, however, of the instruments of trade, properly „ 
so called, is commonly restrained, not by high duties, but by ab- 
solute prohibitions Thus by the 7th and 8th of Will III , ch 20, 
sect 8, the exportation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or 
stockings is prohibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture 
of such frames or engines so exported, or attempted to be ex- 
ported, but of ^£40, one-half to the king, the other to the person 
who shall inform or sue for the same In the same manner by 
the 14th Geo III , ch 71, the exportation to foreign parts, of any 
utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, is prohibited under the penalty, not only of the forfeiture 
of such uteusils, but of £200, to be paid by the person who shall 
offend m this manner, and likewise of ,£200 to be paid by the 
master of the ship who shall knowingly suffer such utensils to be 
loaded on board his ship 

When such heavy penalties were imposed upon the exportation 
of the dead instruments of trade, it could not well be expected 
that the living instrument, the artificer, should be allowed to go 
free. Accordingly, b> the 5th Geo I , ch 27, the person who 
shall be convicted of enticing any artificer of or in any of the 
manufactures of Great Britain, to go into any foreign parts, m 
order to practise or teach his trade, is liable for the first offence 
to be fined m any sum not exceeding ^100, and to three months’ 
imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid , and for the second 
offence, to be fined in any sum at the discretion of the court and 
to imprisonment for tuehe months, and until the fine shall be 
paid By the 23rd Geo II , ch 13, this penalty is increased for the 
first offence to ,£500 f° r c\ery artificer so enticed, and to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, and until the fine shall be paid , and for 
the second offence, to £1,000, and to two years’ imprisonment, 
and until the fine shall be paid 

By the former of those two statutes, upon proof that any person 
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has been enticing any artificer, or that any artificer has promised 
or contracted to go into foreign parts for the purposes aforesaid 
such artificer may be obliged to give security at the discretion of 
the court, that he shall not go beyond the seas, and may be com- 
mitted to prison until he give such security 
If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is exercising or 
teaching his trade m any foreign country, upon warning being given 
to lnm by any of his Majesty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or by 
one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state for the time being, if he 
does not, within six months after such warning, return into this 
realm, and from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually within 
the same, lie is from thenceforth declared incapable of taking 
any legacy devised to him within this kingdom, or of being execu- 
tor or administrator to any person, or of taking any lands within 
this kingdom by descent, devise, or purchase He likewise for- 
feits to the king all his lands, goods, and chattels, is declared an 
alien m every respect, and is put out of the king’s protection 
It is unnecessary to observe, how contrary such regulations are 
to the boasted liberty of the subject, of which we affect to be so 
very j'ealous but which, m this case is so plainly sacrificed to the 
futile interests of our merchants and manufacturers 
The laudable motive of all these regulations, is to extend our 
own manufactures, not by their own improvement, but by the 
depression of those of all our neighbours, and by putting an end, 
as much as possible, to the troublesome competition of such odious 
and disagreeable rivals Our master manufacturers think it reason- 
able, that they themselves should have the monopoly of the 
ingenuity of all their countrymen Though by restraining, in some 
trades, the number of apprentices which can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a long apprenticeship in all 
trades, they endeavour, all of them, to confine the knowledge of 
their respective employments to as small a number as possible 
they are unwilling, however, that any part of this small number 
should'go abroad to instruct foreigners 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production , and 
the interest of the producer ought to be attended to, only so far as 
it may be necessary for promoting that of the consumer The 
maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it would be absurd to 
attempt to prove it But m the mercantile system, the interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed to that of the pro- 
ducer and it seems to consider production, and not consumption, 
as the^ultimate end and object of all industry and commerce 
In the restraints upon the importation of all _ foreign commo- 
dities which can come into competition with those of our own 
gS or inufacture, the tnterest of the 
dently sacrificed to that of the producer It is altogether tor 
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the unproductive (lb' tint oi nun hints, arthictra and lllintl- 
ftctucers, is mainl'um.d nul tmpluvul iIlo n v.ther at the expense 
of the two other < 1 ism. >> ot tint *>t proprietors and nt tint id ml 
tivitors They furnish it both with the niitemk of Its work mid 
with the fund of its sulmsteme, with the coni and tattle t.lnch it 
consumes while it is uupl-ned lhout tint worh 1 In proprietor* 
and cultivators finally piy Loth tin. w tges of ill the workmen of 
the unproductive ckss and the profits of ill their employers 
Those v\ orhmeu and thur employ er-> vre properly the servants of 
the proprietors and uiltu ators 1 hey are only servants who work 
without doors, as menial stnants worh within Doth the one and 
the other, however, are equally maintained at the expense of the 
same masters The labour of both is equally unproductive It 
adds nothing to the value of the sum total of the rude produce of 
the land Instead of increasing the value of that sum total, it is a 
charge and expense which must be paid out of it 

'the unproductive class, however is not only useful, but greatly 
useful to the oilier two el isses By means of the industry of 
. merchants, artificers, and in iniitaetureis, the proprietors and iulti~ 
v ators can purchase both tin foreign goods and the manufactured 
produce of their own countrv which they have Oi casion for, with 
the produce of a much smaller quantity of thur own labour than 
what they would be obliged to employ if they were to attemot, in 
an awkward and unskilful manner, either to import thetme or to 
make the other for their own use By means of the unproductive 
class, the culttv Hors arc delivered from many cares which would 
otherwise distract their attention from the cuhu ation of land 'I he 
superiority of produce which, m consequence of this undivided 
< attention, they are enabled to wise is fully sufficient to pay the 
whole expense which the maintenance and employment of the 
unproductiv e class costs either the proprietors or themselves The 
industry of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, though m 'its 
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ou n nature altogether unpioduclive, yet contributes m this manner 
indirectly to increase the produce of the land It increases the 
productive powers of productive labour, by leaving it at liberty to 
confine itself to its proper employment, the cultivation of land , 
and the plough goes frequently the easier and the better by means 
of the labour of the man whose business is most remote from the 
plough - ( 

It can never be the interest of the proprietors and cultivators to 
1 restrain or to discourage m any respect the industry of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers The greater the liberty which this 
unproductive class enjoys, the greater will be the competition of 
all the different trades which compose it, and the cheaper will the 
oilier two classes be supplied, both with foreign goods and with 
the manufactured produce of their own countiy 

It can never he the interest of the unproductive class to oppress 
the other two classes It is the surplus produce of the land, or 
what remains after deducting the maintenance, first, of the culti- 
vators, and afterwards, of the proprietors, that maintains and 
employs the unproductive class The greater this surplus, the 
greater must likewise be the maintenance and employment of that 
class. The establishment of perfect justice, of perfect liberty, and 
of perfect equality', is the very' simple secret which most effectually 
secures the highest degree of prosperity' to all the three classes 
The merchants, artificers, and manufacturers of those mercantile 
states winch, like Holland and Hamburgh, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner maintained and , 
employed altogether at the expense of the proprietors and cultiva- 
tors ofland The only difference is, that those proprietors and 
cultivators are, the greater part of them, placed at a most incon- 
venient distance from the merchants, artificers, and manufacturers 
whom they supply with the materials of their work and the fund of 
their subsistence, are the inhabitants of other countries, and the 
subjects of other governments 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only useful, but greatly 
useful to the inhabitants of those other countries They fill up, in 
some measure, a very important void, and supply the place of the 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, whom the inhabitants of 
those countries ought to find at home, but whom, from some 
defect in their policy, they do not find at home 

It can never be the mterest of those landed nations, if I, may _ 
call them so, to discourage or distress the industry of such 
mercantile states, by imposing high duties upon their trade, or 
upon -the commodities which they furnish Such duties, by 
rendering those commodities dearer, could serve only to sink the 
real value of the surplus produce of their own land, with winch or, 
tvhat comes to the same thing, with the price of which, those 
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their cultivation, coultl afford The mb tbitants of a town, U| Gg 
they frequently possess no lauds ot their own, vet (iw to ‘ 

velvet by their industry such a quantity of the n»tc produce ot yit 
lands of other people as supplies them, not only with the nutrnin? 
of their work, but with the fund of thur subsi tence, 
town always \s with regard to the country m its ncuihbuOthoO'l, 
one independent state oreountry may frequeiitU be with regard 
to other independent states or countries It is thus that HoUjuu* 
draws a great part of its subsistenci from other countries, HvC' 
cattle from llolstem and Jutland, and corn from almost ail the , 
different countries rn Europe. *\ small quantity of manufactured 
produce purchases a great quantity of rude produce A trading 
and manufacturing country, therefore, naturally purchases with a 
small part of its manufactured produce n great part of the rude 
produce of other countries , while, on the contrary, n country 
without trade and manufactures is general) r obliged to purchase, 
at the expense of a great part of its ntdc produce, a very small 
part of the manufactured produce of other countries The one 
exports what can subsist and accommodate hut a very few, and 
imports the subsistence and accommodation of a great number 
The other exports the accommodation and subsistence of a great r 
number, and imports that of a very' few only The inhabitants of 
the one country must always enjoy r a much greater quantity of 
- subsistence than what their own lands, in the actual state of their 
cultivation, could afford The inhabitants of the other country 
must always enjoy a much smaller quantity 
This system, however, with all its imperfections is, perhaps, Ihc 
nearest approximation to the truth that has yet been published 
upon the subject of political economy, and is upon that account 
■well worth the consideration oferery man uho wishes to evuftes 
■with attention the principles of tint \ery important science 
ough m representing the labour which is employed upon land 
as the only productive labour, the notions winch it inculcates 
are perhaps too narrow' and confined , yet in representing the 
wealth of nations as consisting, not m the unconsumable rjehes of 
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hbow if*,” J£? consumable goods annually reproduced by the 
/aoour of the society , and m representing perfect Iibertv as th» 
only effectual expedient for rendering this alnual reproduction the 
greatest possible, its doctrine seems to be in every respect as iust 
as 1 is generous and liberal Its followers are very numerous 

Shit a ^im«^A° nd ° fpar / ldoxes > a ? d of appearing to understand 
hat surpasses the comprehension of ordinary people, the paradox 

winch it maintains, concerning the unproductive nature of manu- 
uc.unng labour, has not, perhaps, contributed a little to increase 
the number of its admirers They have for some years past made 
a pretty considerable sect, distinguished m the French republic of 
letters by the name of the Economists Their works have cer- 
tainly been oi some service to their country , not only by bnngm^ 
into general discussion many subjects which had never been well ex- 
amined before, but by influencing in some measure the public ad- 
ministration in favour of agriculture It has been m consequence 

of their representations accordingly, that the agriculture of France 
has been delivered from several of the oppressions which it before 
laboured under The term during which such a lease can be granted, 
as will be valid against every future purchaser or proprietor of the 
land, lias been prolonged from g to 27 years The ancient provin- 
cial restraints upon the transportation of corn flora one province 
of the kingdom to another, have been entirely taken away, and the 
liberty of exporting it to all foreign countries, has been established 
as the common law of the kingdom in all ordinary cases This 
sect, in their w orks, which are very numerous, and which treat, not 
only of what is properly called political economy, or of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, but of every other branch of 
the system of civil government, all follow implicitly, and without 
any sensible variation, the doctrine of Mr QuesDai There is upon 
this account little variety m the greater part of their works. 1 he 
most distinct and best connected account of this doctrine is to be 
found m a little book written by Mr Mercter de la Riviere, some 
time Intendant of Martinico, mtitled, * The natural and essential 
t Order of Political Societies 7 The admiration of this whole sect 
for their master, who was himself a man of the greatest modesty 
and simplicity is not inferior to that of any of the anuent plnJoso- 
phJis for the founders of their respective systems ‘There have 
‘ been, since the world began,’ says a veiy diligent and respectable 
author the Marquis de Mirabeau, « three great inventions which 
'have principally given stability to political societies, independent 
‘of maw Other mvenhons which have ennehed and adorned 
I them I. The invention of writing, which alone gives hem 
- na “re the power of transmitting, without dug. * 
‘rontrarts its annals, and its discoveries/ II ine invention o 
f money, which binds together all the relations between civilized 
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wealth and greatness, and dimmishes, instead of Tnoeasing, 
tm\ \ alue of the annual produce of its land and labour 

All systems either of preference or of restraint, being thus com- 
pletely 4hen away, the obvious and simple system of nahiral 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord Every man as long 
as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to 
pursue his own interest his own way, and to bring both his 
industry and capital into competition with those of any other man, 
or order of men The sovereign is completely discharged from a 
duty, in the attempting to perform which, he must always be 
exposed to innumerable delusions, and for the ptoper performance 
ot w hich no human wisdom or knowledge could ever be sufficient 
the duty of superintending the industry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the employments most suitable to the interest 
of the society According to the system of natural liberty, the 
sovereign has only three duties to attend to , three duties of great 
importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common under- 
standings 1 the duty of protecting the society from the violence 
and imasion of other independent societies , II. the duty of 
protecting, as fir as possible, every member of the society from 


the injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty 
of establishing an exact administration of justice , and III the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain public works and certain 
public institutions, a Inch it can never be for the interest of any 
indu idual, or small number of individuals, to erect and maintain, 
because the profit could never repay the expense to any individual 
or small number of individuals, though it may frequently do much 
more than repay it to a great society 
The proper performance of those several duties of the sovereign 
necessarily' supposes a certain expense , and this expense again - 
necessarily requires a certain revenue to support it In the 
following book, therefore, I shall endeavour to explain , first, what 
are the 3'ecessaiy expenses of the sovereign or commonwealth, and 
which bf those expenses ought to be defrayed by the general 
comnbution of the whole society', and which of them by that of 
some particular part only, or of some particular members of the 
sotitty secondly, what are the different methods m which the 
nho.c soc.ety may be made to contribute towards defraying the 
expenses incumbent on the whole society, and what are the pnn- 
rtfil advantages and inconveniences of each of those methods: 
r * , tiiirdly, what ore the reasons and causes which have induced 
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almost all modem governments to mortgage some part of tins 
revenue, or to contract debts, and what have been the effects of 
those debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society The following book, therefore, will 
naturally be divided into three chapters 


Book V. ■'Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

Chap, X. Of the Expenses of the Sovoagn or Commonwealth 

Part I Of the Expense of D fence ■ — The first duty of the 
sovereign, that of protecting the society from the violence and 
invasion of other independent societies, can be performed only by 
means of a military force But the expense both of preparing this 
military force m time of peace, and of employing it m time of 
war, is very different m the different states of society, m the 
different periods of improvement 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and rudest state of society, 
such as we find it among the native tribes of North America, every 
man is a warrior as well as a hunter When he goes to war, either 
to defend his society, or to revenge the injuries which have been 
done to it by other societies, he maintains himself by his own 
labour, m the same manner as when he lives at home His 
society, for m this state of things there is properly neither sovereign 
nor commonwealth, is at no sort of expense, either to prepare him 
for the field or to maintain him while he is in it. 

Among nations of shepherds, a more advanced state of society, 
such as v. e find it among the Tartars and the Arabs, eveiy man is, 
in. the same manner, a warrior Such nations have commonly no 
fixed habitation, but live either in tents, or in a sort of covered 
waggons, which are easily transported from place to place The 
whole tnbe or nation changes its situation according to the different 
seasons of the year, as well as according to other accidents When 
its herds and flocks have consumed the forage of one part of the 
country, it removes to another, and from that to a third In the 
dry season, it comes down to the banks of the rivers , in the wet 
season it retires to the upper country When such a nation goes 
to j w ax, the warriors will not trust their herds and flocks to the 
feeble defence of their old men, their women, and children, and 
their old men, their women, and children, will not be left behind 
without defence and without subsistence The whole nation, 
besides, being accustomed to a wandering life, even in time of 
peace, easily takes the field m tune of war Whether it marches 
as an ’army, or moves about as a company of herdsmen, the way 
of life is nearly the same, though the object proposed by it be veiy 
different They all go to war together, therefore, and every one 
does as well as he can Among the Tartars, even the « omen have 
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The soldiers who are bound to obey their officer only once a 
" ec *^ or oncc R month, and who are at all other times at liberty to 
manage their own affairs their own way, without being in any re- 
spect accountable to him, can never be under the same awe m 
his presence, can never have the same disposition to ready obedi- 
ence, with those whose whole life and conduct are every day 
directed by him, and who every day even rise and go to bed, or 
at least retire to their quarters, according to his orders In what 

called discipline, or m the habit of ready obedience, a militia 
must alw ays be still more inferior to a standing army than it may 
sometimes be m what is called the manual exercise, or in the 
management and use of its anus But in modem war the habit 
of ready and instant obedience is of much greater consequence 
than a considerable superiority in the management of amis 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or Arab militia, go to war 
under the same chieftains whom they are accustomed to obey m 
peace, are by far the best. In respect for their officers, m the 
habit of ready obedience, the} approach nearest to standing armies 
The Highland militia, when it served under its own chieftains, 
had some advantage of the same kind As the Highlanders, 
how e\ er, w ere not wandering, but stationary shepherds, as they 
had all a fixed habitation, and were not in peaceable times accus- 
tomed to follow^ their chieftain from place to place , so in time of 
war they were less walling to follow' him to any considerable dis- 
tance, or to continue for any long tune m the field When they 
had acquired any boot}' they w ere eager to return home, and his 
authority was seldom sufficient to detain them In point of 
obedience they were always much inferior to what is reported of 
the Tartars and Arabs As the Highlanders, too, from their 
stationary life, spend less of their time in the open air, they w ere 
alwrays less accustomed to military exercises, and were less expert 
m the use of their amis than the Tartars and Arabs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must be observed, which has served for 
several successive campaigns in the field, becomes m ever)' respect 
a standing army The soldiers are ever)' day exercised m the use 
of their arms, and, being constantly under the command of their 
. officers, are habituated to tire same prompt obedience w Inch takes 
place m standing armies What they w ere before the) took the 
field is of little importance. They necessarily become m every 
respect a standing army after they have passed a few' campaigns 
in it Should the war m America drag out through another 
campaign, the American militia may become in every aspect a 
match for that standing army, of which the v alour appeared, in the 
last war, at least not inferior to that of the hardiest v eterans of 

distinction bemg well understood, the history of all ages. 
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turn of mmd 1 he qualifications of the body, unless suppoited by 
those of the mmd, can give little authority in any period of society 
Me ; a verj Mrong man who, by mere strength of body, can force 
Uvn weak one" to obey him The qualifications of the mmd can 
a one gut %cty great authority The) are, however, invisible 
qualities ; always disputable, and generally disputed No society, 
whether barbarous or civilized, has eicr found it convenient to 
Settle the Tides of precedency of rank and subordination according 
to those invisible qualities, but according to something that is 
more plain ancl palpable 

The second of those causes or urcumstances is the supenonty 
of age .An old man, provided Ins .age is not so far advanced as 
to five suspicion of dotage, is everywhere more respected than a 
young man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities Among nations 
of hunters such as the native tnbes of North America, age is the 
sole foundation of rank and precedency Among them, father is 
the appellation of a superior, brother, of an equal, and son, of 
an inferior In the most opulent and civilized nations, age regu- 
late-'* rank among those who are in every other respect equal, and 
among whom, therefore, there is nothing else to regulate it _ 
Among brothers and among sisters the eldest always takes place, 
and in the succession of the paternal estate, everything which can- 
not be divided, but must go entire to one person, such as a title of 
honour, is in most cases given to the eldest Age is a plain and 
palpable quality which admits of no dispute 

'Hie third of those causes or circumstances is the supenonty of 
fortune '1 he nuthonty of nehes, however, though great m every 
age of society', is perhaps greatest in the rudest age of society 
winch admits of any considerable inequality of fortune A Tartai 
chief, the increase of whose herds and flocks is sufficient to main- 
tain a thousand men, cannot well employ that increase m any other 
way than in maintaining a thousand men The rude state of his 
society does not afford him any manufactured produce, any trinkets 
or baubles of any kind, for which he can exchange that part of his 
rude produce w hich is over and above his own consumption J fie 
r.ooo men whom he thus maintains, depending entirely upon him 
for their subsistence, must both obey lm orders m war and ^bmit , 
to Ins jurisdiction in peace He is necessarily both their, gener^ 
and their indue and his chieftainship is the necessary effect of the 
superiority ofhis fortune In an opulent and civilized society, a 
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to the no small loss of the courts of law It was to draw wt- 
such causes to themselves that the courts of law are said to W 

ertVhnf ^ ^ Ctal and fictltl0l,s of ejectment, the most 
eftectual remedy for an unjust outer or dispossession of land 

1 1 i ™L dl !?' Up ° n the law P roce edings of each particular court 
tobelev led by that court, and applied towards the maintenance ofthe 
ttulges and other officers belonging to it, might, in the same manner, 
attoixl a revenue sufficient for defraying the expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice, without bringing any burden upon the general 
re\ enuc of the society The judges, indeed, might in this case be 
under the temptation of multiplying unnecessarily the proceedings 
upon every cause, m order to increase as much as possible the 
produce of such a stamp duty It has been the custom m modem 
Europe to regulate, upon most occasions, the pajmient of the 
attorneys and clerks of court, according to the number of pages 
which they had occasion to write , the court, however, requiring 
that each page should contain so many lines, and each line so 
many words In order to increase their payment, the attorneys 
and clerks have contrived to multiply w ords beyond all necessity 
to the corruption of the law language of, I believe, every court of 
justice m Europe. A like temptation might, perhaps, occasion a 
like corruption m the form of law proceedings 
But whether the administration of justice be so contrived as to 
defray Us own expense, or whether the judges be maintained by 
fixed salaries paid to them from some other fund, it does not seem 
necessary that the person or persons entrusted with the executive 
pow er should be charged w itb the management of that fund, or 
inth the payment of those salaries That fund might anse from 
the rent of landed estates, the management of each estate being 
entrusted to the particular court -which was to be maintained by it 
That fund might arise even from the interest of a sum of money, 
the lending out of which might, in the same manner, be entrusted 
to the court which was to be maintained by it A part, though 
indeed but a small part, of the salary of the iudges of the court of 
session in Scotland arises from the interest of a sum- of money 
'1 he necessary instability of such a fund seems, however, to render 
it an improper one for the maintenance of an institution which 

ought to last for ever 

The separation of the judicial from the executive power seems 
originally to have arisen from the increasing business of the society, 
in consequence of its increasing improvement The administration 
of justice became so laborious and so complicated a duty as to 




Abuses of local administration. 

aml the lcist expensive communication between all the Affirm- 
parU of the countty, which can be done only by means of the best- 

soveretpn^ «-!, sit tie “ven/e of the 

tax oThnd r C TS ma n y P u art ° f Euro P e > anse chiefly from a land- 
tax or land rent In all the great kingdoms of Europe medians 

ic greater part of it may ultimately depend upon the produce of 
the land, but that dependency is neither so immediate, nor so 
evident In Europe, the sovereign does not feel himself so directly 
called upon to promote the increase, both in quantity and value 
or the produce of the land, or, by maintaining good roads and 
canals, to provide the most extensive market for that produce. 
Though it should be true, therefore, what I apprehend is not a 
little doubtful, that in some parts of Asia this department of the 
public police is vety properly managed by the executive power, 
there is not the least probability that, during the present state of 
things, it could be tolerably managed by that power m any part of 
Europe 

Even those public works which are of such a nature that they 
cannot afford any revenue for maintaining themselves, but of which 
(he convenicncy is nearly confined to some particular place or 
district, arc always better maintained by a local or provincial , 
revenue, under the management of a local and provincial adminis- 
tration, than by the general revenue of the state, of which the 
executive power must always have the management Were die 
streets of London to be lighted and paved at the expense of the 
treasury, is there any probability that they would be so well lighted 
and paved as they are at present, or ever, at so small an expense ? 
The expense, besides, instead of being raised by a local fax upon the 
inhabitants of each particular street, parish, or district m London, 
would, in this case, be defrajed out of the general revenue of the 
state, and w'ould consequently be raised by a tax upon all die 
inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no 
benefit from the lighting and paving of the streets of London 
The abuses which sometimes creep mto the local and provincial 
administration of a local and provincial revenue, how enormous 
soever they may appear, are in reality, almost always very trifling, 
in comparison of those which commonly take place m the adminis- 
tration and expenditure of die revenue of a great empire lhcy 
are, besides, much more easily corrected Under the local or 
provincial administration of the justices of the peace m Great 
Britain the six days’ labour which the country people are obliged 
£ i ve l0 the reparation of the highways, is not always perhaps 

oropJrJT Sir f 
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nil persons being British sublets, rnd 

government is in n commute , t y, c freemen of the 

London, but who are <*»nxc . * j > ) ’ j , t j irte fjx>m each 
company at l.ndou, BnM *£ atae fo-moro 


s^sssna « Sr^'sM*. 

Sain But as they are jbarRCji 
vulhthc maintenance of forts and girnsons, they row, Uiit 
viumose, export from Ureal Britain to -Unci goods amt sto t£ 01 
different hinds Out of the money a whu h the) shall recc.se from 
the company, they are aUov ul a sum not exceeding ;/,$ 00 mr the 
salaries of their clubs and agents at l.ondon, Bristol, and lav ex- 
pool, the house-ruit of thur ottn c at 1 ondon, and all Other ex- 
penses of management, commission, and agency m England 
What remains of this sum, alter dcfrivtng these difierent expenses, 
they ma) divide among themselves, as compensation for ifcitT 
trouble, m what manner they think proper liv this constitution, 
it might have been expected tint the spirit ot monopoly would 
have been effectually restrained and the tirst of these purposes 
sufficiently answ ered It would seem, however, that it had not. 


'though by 4th Geo 111 e =o, the fort ot bcnegtl, v.'ilh all its 
dependencies, had been vested utthe eompany of mcrch’nts trad- 
ing to Africa, yet in the yeir following (by 51I1 Geo Hf / C 
44), not only Senegal and its dependencies but the whole roast 
from the [>ort of Sallee, in South Rirbary, to Cape Rouge, was ex* 
erupted from the jurisdiction of that tympany, was vested in the 
crown, and the trade to it declared free to all his Mnjcstv's sub* 
jects The company had been suspeettd of restraining the trade, 
and of establishing some sort oi improper monopoly, it is not 
very easy to conceive how, under the regulations of 23rd Geo JI», 
they could do so In the printed debates of the House of Com- 
mons, not atlw ays the most authentic records of truth, l ob-erv e, 
however that they have been accused of this The members of 
the Committee of Nine bung all merchants, and the governors and 
factors in their different forts and settlements being all dependent 
upon them, it is not unlikely that the latter might have given pecu- 
Jiar attention to the consignments and commissions of the former, 
which would establish a real monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the maintenance of the forts 
and gamsons, an annual sum has been allotted to them by parlia- 
ment, generally about ^13,000 For the proper application of 
is sum, the committee is obliged to account annually to the 
ursitor Baron of Exchequer, which account is afterwards to bo 
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laid before parliament. But parliament, which gives so little 
attention to the application of millions, is not likely to give much 
to that of .£13,000 a year, and the Cursitor Baron of Exchequer 
Irom his profession and education, is not likely to be profoundly 

Cd ,' r n the l )t0per expense of forts and garrisons. The captains 
of lus Majesty s navy, indeed, or any other commissioned officer 
appointed by the Board of Admiralty, may inquire into the condi- 
U011 of the forts and garrisons, and report their observations to that 
Board But that Board seems to have no direct jurisdiction over 
the committee, nor any authority to correct those whose conduct 
it may thus inquire into; and the captains of his Majesty’s nav>, 
besides, are not supposed to be always deeply learned in the science 
of fortification Removal from an office, which can be enjoyed 
only for the term of three years, and of which die lawful emolu- 
ments, even during that term, are so very small, seems to be the 
utmost punishment to which any committee man is liable, for any 
fault, except direct malversation 01 embezzlement, either of the 
public money or of that of the company , and the fear of that 
punishment can never be a motive of sufficient weight to force a 
continual and careful attention to a business to which he has no 
other interest to attend The committee are accused of having 
sent out bricks and stones from England for the reparation of 
Cape Coast Castle, on the coast of Guinea, a business for which 
parliament had several times granted an extraordinary sum of 
money These bricks and stones, too, which had thus been sent 
upon so long a voyage, were said to have been of so bad a quality 
that it was necessary to rebuild from the foundation of the walls 
which had been repaired with them The forts and garrisons 
which he north of Cape Rouge are not only maintained at the 
expense of the state, but are under the immediate government of 
the executive power , and why those which he south of that Cape, 
and which, too, are, in part at least, maintained at the expense of 
the state, should be under a different government, it seems not 
very easy even to imagine a good reason The protection of the 
Mediterranean trade was the original purpose or pretence of the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the maintenance and 
government of those garrisons has alwajs been veiy properly com- 
mitted, not to the Turkey Company, but to the executive power 
In the extent of its dominion consists, m a great measure, the 
nnde and dignity of that power , and it is not very likely to fail m 
attention to what is necessaiy for the defence of that dominion 
The gamsons at Gibraltar and Minorca haveneverbeen neglected , 
<Wh Minorca has been twice taken, and is now probably lost 
r JL r t hat disaster w as never even imputed to any neglect m t le 
execuffxe po«er. aS I would not, however, be understood to in- 
sinuate that either of those expensive gamsons was ever, ev en in the 
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„ ,h ln when a proposal was made to 
f subsequent occasion, m i 73 <?> * 'A*. 


SS te pu^ fte trade under , he' management of rr re-' . 
pariiamen 1 i 3 .Tierelov laymc it in some measure open, the, 
&Tc P oSany! nTppoSon to line propose! represented ■ 
rrTverv strong ^eims,' what had been, at th.s time, the miserable 
effects, as they thought of them, of this “ m P etl | ™ n . " " “j , 

thev said it raised the price of goods so high that they Mere not 
worth the buying , and in England, by overstocking the market i 
sunk their price so low that no profit could be made by them 
That by a more plentiful supply, to the great advantage and con _ 
vemency of the public, it must have reduced very much the price- 
of India goods m the English market, cannot well be doubted , 
but that it should have raised very much their pnce m the Indian 
market seems not very probable, as all the extraordinary demand 
Avhich that competition could occasion, must have been but as a r 
drop of water in the immense ocean of Indian commerce ~ The 
increase of demand, besides, though in the beginning it may some- 
times raise the pnce of goods, never fails to lower it in the long 
It encourages production, and thereby increases the com' 


run 


petition of the producers, who, in order to undersell one another, 
have recourse to new divisions of labour and new improvements 
of art, which might never otherwise have been thought of The- 
miserable effects of which the company complained, were the 
cheapness of consumption and the encouragement given to pro- 
duction, precisely the two effects which it is the great business ot 
political economy to promote The competition, however, of 
which they gave this doleful account, had not been allowed to be 
of long continuance. In 1702, the two companies were, m some 
measure, united by an indenture tripartite, to which the queen was 
the third party , and m 1708, they were, by act of parliament, per- 
fectly consolidated into one company by their present name ot 
the United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies 
Into this act it was thought worth while to insert a clause, allowing 
the separate traders to continue their trade till Michaelmas, 1711, 
bift at the same time empowering the directors, upon three years’ 
notice, to redeem their little capital of ^7,200, and thereby to 
convert the whole stock of the company into a joint stock. By 
the same act, the capital of the company, in consequence of a 
new loan to government, was augmented from two millions tc 
^,3,200,000 In 1743, the company advanced another million tc 
government But this million being raised, not by a call upon the 
proprietors, but by selling annuities and contracting' bond-debts, 11 
did not augment the stock upon which the proprietors coulc 
claim a dmdend It augmented, however, their trading stock, it 
being equally liable with the other ^3,200,000 t6 the losses 
sustamed, and debts contracted, by the company in prosecution oi 
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the.r mercantile projects From 1708, or at least from mr this 
company, being delivered from all competitors, and fully established 
* 1 H mono P ol y of * e English commerce to the East Indies 
°° a succe ssful trade, and from their profits made annually 
a moderate dividend to their proprietors During the French war 
which began in 1741, the ambition of Mr Duplex, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, involved them m the wars of the Car- 
natic, and m the politics of the Indian princes. After many 
signal successes and equally signal losses, they at last lost Madras, 
at that time their principal settlement in India It was restored 
to them by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle , and about this time the 
spirit of war and conquest seems to have taken possession of their 
servants m India, and never since to have left them During the 
French war which began in 1755, their arms partook of the 
general good fortune of those of Great Britain They defended 
Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive territory, amounting, it was then 
said, to upwards of three millions a-year Tney remained for 
several years m quiet possession of this revenue but in 1 767, 
the administration laid claim to their territorial acquisitions, and the 
revenue arising from them, as of right belonging to the crown , 
and the company, in compensation for this claim, agreed to pay to ' 
government ^400,000 a-year They had before this gradually 
augmented their dn idend from about six to ten per cent. , that is, 
upon their capital of £3,200,000, they had increased it by 
pAi 28,000, or had raised it from £192,000, to ^320,000 a-year 
They were attempting about this time to raise it still further, to 
twelve and a-half per cent which would have made their annual 
payments to their proprietors equal to what they had agreed to pay 
annually to government, or to £ 400,000 a-year But during the 
two years m which their agreement with government was to take 
place, they were restrained from any further increase of dividend 
by two successive acts of parliament, of which the object was to 
enable them to make a speedier progress m the payment of their 
debts, which were at this time estimated at upwards of six or seven 
millions sterling In 1769, they renewed their agreement with 
government for five years more, and stipulated, that during the ^ 
course of that penod they should be allowed gradually to increase 
their dividend to twelve and a-half per cent, never increasing it, 
however, more than one per cent in one year This increase ot 
dividend, therefore, when it had risen to its utmost height, could 
augment their annual payments, to their proprietors and govern- 
ment together but by £ 608,000 , beyond what they had been 
before their late temtorial acquisitions What the gross revenue 
of those territorial acquisitions was supposed to amount to, has 
Kdy been mentioned, and by an account brought by the 
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Fvcent the four trades above mentioned, I have not been able, 
to recoflect any other in which- all the three circumstances re* 
nuisHc for rendering reasonable die establishment of anoint stock 
company concur The English copper company of London, the - 
lead smelting company, the glass grinding company, 
even the pretext of any great or singular utility \n the object which 
they pursue , nor does the pursuit of that object seem to require 
any expense unsuitable to the fortunes of many private men 
Whether the trade which those companies carry on is reducible to 
such strict rule and method as to render it fit for the management 
of a joint-stock company, or whether they have any reason to boast 
of their extraordinary profits, I do not pretend to know The 
mine adventurers’ company has been long ago bankrupt A share 
in the stock of the British Linen Company of Edinburgh sells/ at 
present, very much below par, though less so than it did some 
years ago The joint stock companies, whifch are established for 
the public-spirited purpose of promoting some particular manufac- 
ture, over and abo\ e managing their own affairs ill, to the dimi- 
nution of the general stock of the society, can in other respects 
scarce ever fail to do more harm than good Notwithstanding the 
most upright intentions, the unavoidable partiality of their directors 
to particular branches of the manufacture, of which the under- 
takers mislead and impose upon them, is a real discouragement to 
the rest, and necessanly breaks, more or less, that natural propor 
non which iv ould otherwise establish itself between judicious in 
dustry and profit, and which, to the general industry of the country 
is of all encouragements the greatest and most effectual 

1 

Article II —Expense of the Institutions foi the Education of Youth 
The institutions for the education of the youth may, m the sam 
manner, furnish a revenue sufficient for defraying their own ex- 
pense The fee or honorary rvh.eh the scholar’ pays to [he master 
naturally constitutes a revenue of this kind. 

ll i C reWWd ° f th ® master does not arise altogether 
from this natural revenue it still is not necessary that it should be 

denied from that general revenue of the society, of which the col- 
lection and application are, m most countnes, assigned to the 
executive power Through the greater part of Europe, accord- 
ingly, the endowments of schools and colleges make either no 
charge upon that general revenue, or but a very small one ' It 
eveiy where arises chiefly from some local or provincial revenue- 
from the rent of some landed estate, or from the interest of some 
sum of money allotted and put under the management of trustees 
for this particular purpose, sometimes byjhe sovereign himself, and 
sometimes bj sonie private donor ° 
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If S Sw 0th h t0 * e i ndHldual and t0 the public, than those to which 
it would naturally have gone of its own accord? It should not 

seem very difficult to give at least a probable answer to each of 
those questions r, 01 

In every profession, the exertion of the greater part of those 
who exercise it is always in proportion to the necessity ’ they are 
under of making that exertion This necessity is greatest with 
those to whom the emoluments of their profession are the only 
source from which they expect their fortune, or even their ordinary 
revenue and subsistence In order to acquire this fortune, or even 
to get this subsistence, they must, in the course of a year, execute 
a certain quantity of ivork of a known value • and where the com- 
petition is free, the nvalship of competitors, who are all endea- 
vouring to justle one another out of employment, obliges every 
man to endeavour to execute his work with a certain degree of 
exactness The greatness of the objects which are to be acquired 
by success m some particular professions may no doubt sometimes 
animate the exertion of a few men of extraordinary spirit and am- 
bition Great objects, hoivever, are evidently not necessary m 
order to occasion the greatest exertions Rivalship and emulation • 
render excellency, even in mean professions, an object of ambi- 
tion, and frequently occasion the veiy greatest exertions Great 
objects, on the contrary, alone and unsupported by the necessity 
of application, have seldom been sufficient to occasion any con- 
siderable exertion In England, success in the profession of the 
law leads to some very great objects of ambition , and yet how few 
men, bom to easy fortunes, have ever in this country been eminent 

in that profession ? , 

The endowunents of schools and colleges have necessanly di- 
minished more or less the necessity of application m the teachers 
Their subsistence, so far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of their success and 
reputation in their particular professions 

In some universities the salaries make but a part, and frequentlv 
but a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
Greater part arises from the honor anes or fees of his pupils I he 
necessity of application, though always more or less diminished, is 

sentiments he is likely to gam in no way so well as by desen * 
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by one or more general principles, from which y > f 

ducible like effects from their natural causes The beauty ot a 
systematical arrangement of different observations connoted by a 
few common principles, was first seen m the rude essays of those 
ancient times towards a system of natural philosophy Someth . ng 
of the same kind w as afterwards attempted in morals The maxim \ 

of common life were arranged m some methodical order, and con- 
nected together by a few common principles, in the same manner 
as they had attempted to arrange and connect the phenomena of 
nature. The science winch pretends to investigate and explain 
those connecting principles, is what is properly called moral 


philosophy 

Different authors gave different systems both of natural and 
moral philosophy But the arguments by which they supported 
those different systems, far from being always demonstrations, were 
frequently at best but very slender probabilities, and sometimes 
mere sophisms, which had no other foundation but the inaccuracy 
and ambiguity of common language. Speculative systems have in 
all ages of the world been adopted for reasons too fnvolous to 
have determined the judgment of any man of common sense, in a 
matter of the smallest pecuniary interest. Gross sophistry has 
scarce ever had any influence upon the opinions of mankind, ex- 
cept m matters of philosophy and speculation , and in these it has 
frequently had the greatest The patrons of each system of natural 
and moral philosophy naturally endeavoured to expose the weak- 
ness of the arguments adduced to support the systems which were 
opposite to their own In examining those arguments, they w r ere 
necessarily led to consider the difference between a probable and' 
a demonstrative argument, between a fallacious and a conclusive 
one , and logic, or the science of the general principles of good 
and bad reasoning, necessarily arose out of the observations which 
a scrutiny of tins kind gave occasion to Though m its origin 
posterior both to physics and to ethics, it was commonly taught’ 
not indeed m all, but in the greater part of the ancient schools of 
philosophy, previously to either of those sciences The student, 
it seems to have been thought, ought to understand well the dif- 
ference between good and bad reasoning, before he was led to 
reason upon subjects of so great importance 
This ancient division of philosophy-into three parts was m the 
greater part of the universities of Europe, changed for that of five. 
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tt] l atever "' as taught concerning the 
tttture either of the human mind or of the Deity, made a part of 

mmh! tTl Ph> i S ! CS Th0SC beings ' m " liatever their ^ence 
light be supposed to consist, were parts of die great system of 

l.VL! mn nTlt f arts » t00> P r0( 3«chie of the most important 
ctfeCt^ U hatc\ cr human reason could either conclude or conjec- 
ture concerning them, made, as it w ere, two chapters, though no 
doubt two -very important ones, of the science which pretended to 
gn c an account of the origin and revolutions of the great system 
of the universe Hut m the universities of Europe, where philo- 
sophy was taught only as subservient to theology, it was natural 
to dwell longer upon these two chapters than upon any other of 
en c Phe^ v ere gradually more and more extended, and 
were divided into many inferior chapters, till at last the doctrine of 
^pmts, of which so little can be known, came to take up as much 
room in the sjsteni of philosophy as the doctrine of bodies, of 
which so much can be known The doctrines concerning those 
two subjects were considered as making two distinct sciences 
What are called metaphysics or pneumatics were set in opposition 
to ph)sics, and were cultivated not only as the more sublime, but, 
for the purpose of a particular profession, as the more useful 
science of the two The proper subject of experiment and ob- 
servation, a subject in which a careful attention is capable of 
making so man) useful discoveries, was almost entirely neglected 
The subject m which, after a few very simple and almost obvious 
truths, the most careful attention can discover nothing but ob- 
scurity and uncertainty and can consequently produce nothing but 
subtleties and sophisms, was greatl) cultivated 

Wien those two sciences had thus been setm opposition to one 
another, the comparison between them naturally gave birth to a 
third ; to what was called ontology, or the science which treated of 
the qualities and attnbutes which were common to both the sub- 
jects of the other two sciences But if subtleties and sophisms 
composed the greater part of the metaphysics or pneumatics of the 
schools, they composed the whole of this cobweb science of 
ontology, which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics 
Wherein consisted the happiness and perfection of a man, con- 
sidered not only as an individual, but as the member of a family, 
of a state, and of the great society of mankind, was the object 
which the ancient moral philosophy proposed to investigate in 
that philosophy the duties of human life were treated of as subser- 
vient to the happiness and perfection of human life - But whe 
moral, as „dl £ natural phtlosophy came to be taught only ® 
■rubservient to theology, the totes of human 1. e t rea.ed of 

as clneflv subservient to the happiness of a life to come, rn tn 

a* P" of " rtue ™ rei>I£sented 
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much dearer, he ,s l.kely to have so ' 

stances vail not be much n>mde?. „ least extremely - 

co"vSeTtomrmen 0 one“ned 

krlrSer ssa? 1 ^ ; 

very lowest order of men of letters A man of red ca 
scarce find out a more humiliating or a more unprofitable empoy - 
ment to turn them to The endowments of schools and colleges 
have m this manner not only corrupted the diligence of public . 
teachers, but have rendered it almost impossible to have any good- 


pnvate ones. 

Were there no public institutions for education, no system, no 
'science, would be taught for which there was not some demand j 
or which the circumstances of the times did not render it either 
necessary, or convenient, or, at least, fashionable, to learn A 
pnvate teacher could never find his account in teaching, either an 
exploded and antiquated system of a science, acknowledged to be use- 
ful, or a science, universally believed to be a mere useless and pedan- 
tic heap of sophistry and nonsense Such systems, such sciences, can 
subsist nowhere hut m those incorporated societies for education, 
whose prospenty and revenue are, m a great measure, independent 
of their reputation, and altogether independent of their industry 
Were there no public institutions for education, a gentleman, after 
going through, with application and abilities, the most complete 
eburse of education which the circumstances of the times were sup- 
posed to afford, could not come into the world completely ignorant 
of everything which is the common subject of conversation among 
gentlemen and men of the -world. - . 

There are no public institutions for the education of women, and 
there is accordingly nothing useless, absurd, or fantastical, m the 
-v common course of their education They are taught wliat then 
parents or guardians judge it necessary or useful for them to learn 
and they are taught nothing else Every part of their education 
tends evidently to some useful purpose , either to improve th< 
natural attractions of their person, or to form their mind to reserve 
to modesty, to chastity, and to economy , to render them botl 
likely to become the mistresses of a family, and to behave proper!' 
when they have become such' In every part of her life, a womai 
feels some convenient or advantage from eveiy part of her educa 
tion It seldom happens that a man, in any part of his life, derives 
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In some cases, the state of the society necessarily' places the 
greater part of individuals in such situations as naturally form in 
them, -without any attention of government, almost all the abilities 
and virtues which that state requires, or, perhaps, can admit of 
n other cases, the state of the society does not place the greater 
part of individuals in such situations, and some attention of 
goi ernmcnt is necessary, in order to prevent the almost entire 
corruption and degeneracy of the great body of the people 
In the progress of the division of labour, the employment of the 
far greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of the great 
body of the people, comes to be confined to a few very simple 
operations , frequently to one or two But the understandings of 
the greater part of men are necessarily formed by their ordinary' 
employments The man whose whole life is spent m performing a 
few simple operations, of which the effects, too, are, perhaps, 
always the same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion to exert 
Ins understanding, or to exercise his invention m finding out e\pe 
dients for removing difficulties which never occur He naturally 
loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes 
as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a human creature to 
become The torpor of his mind renders him, not only incapable 
of relishing or bearing a part m any rational com ersation, but of 
conceiving any generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and, conse- 
quently, of forming any just judgment concerning many, even, of 
the-ordinary duties of pnvate life Of the great and extensive in- 
terests of his country, he is altogether incapable of judging, and 
unless very particular pains have been taken to render hint other- 
wise, he is equally incapable of defending his country' in war The 
uniformity of his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage of 
his mmd, and makes lum regard with abhorrence the irregular, 
uncertain, and adventurous life of a soldier It corrupts even the 
activity of his body, and renders him incapable of exerting ins 
strength with vigour and perseverance, m any other employment 
than that to which he has been bred His dexterity at Ins own 
narticular trade seems, in this manner, to be acquired at the ex- 
pense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues But in i ev ery 
improved and civilized society, this is the state into which the 
Jabounng poor, that is, the great body of the people, mus neces- 
sarily fan, unless government takes some pains to prevent it, 
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' fiecm very much to have abated the zeal and activity of those/ 
teachers ^ They have many of them become very learned, mg 
mous ' and respectable men" but they have in general ceased to be 
very popular preachers The Methodists; without half the Jearfr 

lng of the Dissenters, are more m vogue. , > ^fenor" 

In the church of Rome, the industry and zeal of _ttoe inferior 
clergy are kept more alive by the powerful motive ofself-interes 
than perhaps m any established Protestant church The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very considerable part of their sub- 
sistence from the voluntary oblations of the people, a source o 
venue which confession gives them many opportunities or im- 
proving The mendicant orders derive their whole subsistence 
from such oblations It is with them, as with the hussars and light 
infantry of some armies, no plunder no pay The parochial clergy 
are like those teachers whose reward depends partly upon their 
salary, and partly upon the fees or honoranes which they get from 
their pupils , and these must always depend more or less upon their 
industry and reputation The mendicant orders are like those 
teachers whose subsistence depends altogether upon their industry' 
They are obliged, therefore, to use every art which can animate 
the devotion of the common people 1 he establishment of the 
two great mendicant orders of St Dominic and St Francis, it is 
observed by Machiavel, revived, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the languishing faith and devotion of the Catholic 
Church In Roman Catholic countries the spint of devotion is 
supported altogether by the monks and by the poorer parochial 
clergy The great dignitaries of the Church, with all the ac- 
complishments of gentlemen and men of die world, and sometimes 
nith those of men of learning, are careful enough to maintain the 
necessary discipline over their inferiors, but seldom give them- 
selves any trouble about the instruction of the people 

‘ Most of the arts and professions in a state,’ says by far the most 
illustrious philosopher and historian of the present age/ are of such 
‘ a nature that, while they promote the interests of the society', they 
‘are also useful or agreeable to some individuals , and in that case, 
the constant rule of the magistrate, except, perhaps, on the first 
^introduction of any art, is. to leave the profession to itself, and 
^ trust its encouragement to the individuals who reap the benefit 
‘ 11 The artizans, finding their profits to rise bv the favour of 

[ their customers, increase, as much as possible, their skill and in- 
dustry , and as matters are not disturbed by any injudicious tam- 
pering, the commodity is always sure tobe at all times nearly pro- 
portioned to die demand 

( ‘ But there are ^so some callings which, though useful and even 
, necessary in a state, bring no advantage or pleasure to any indi- 
vidual, and the supreme power is obliged to alter its conduct , 
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! Tj' r n e 5w d t0 the retamers of th °se professions It must give 
‘ m»S nrn h j Gncoum S^nt in order to their subsistence , and it 
‘ he Lhf, ™ de *S aiI } st that negligence to which they will naturally 
,,. an { b ec b either by annexing particular honours to the profes^ 
« V° > y establishing a long subordination of ranks and a* strict 
, de Pendence, or by some other expedient The persons employed 

m the finances, fleets, and magistracy, are instances of this order 
oi men 

‘It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that the ecclesiastics 
t n e iong to the first class, and that their encouragement, as well as 
f J" at of lawyers and physicians, may safely be entrusted to the 
liberality of individuals who are attached to their doctrines, 

‘ and who find benefit or consolation from their spiritual ministry 
f and assistance Their industry and vigilance will, no doubt, be 
‘whetted by such an additional motive, and their skill in the pro- 
‘ fession, as y, ell as their address in governing the minds' of the 

* people, must receive daily increase, from their increasing practice, 

‘ study, and attention 

‘ But if we consider the matter more closely, we shall find that 
‘ this interested diligence of the clergy is what every wise legislator 

* will study to prevent , because in every religion except the true, it 

* is highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency to pervert 

* the true, by infusing into it a strong mixture of superstition, folly, 
‘and delusion Each ghostly practitioner, in order to render 
‘ himself more precious and sacred in the eyes of his retamers, wall 
‘ inspire them with the most violent abhorrence of all other sects, 

‘ and continually endeavour, by some novelty, to excite the languid 
‘ devotion of his audience No regard will be paid to the truth, 

‘ morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated Every tenet will 
‘ be adopted that best suits the disorderly affections of the human 

* frame 'Customers will be drawn to each conventicle by new m- 
' d us try and address m practising on the passions and credulity of 
« the populace And m the end the civil magistrate will find that 
‘ lie has dearly paid for his pretended frugality m saving a fixed 
‘ establishment for the pnests , and that m reality the most decent 
‘and advantageous composition which he can make with the 
‘ spiritual guides is to bnbe their indolence, by assigning stated 

‘ salaries to their profession, and rendenng it superfluous for them 
‘ to be farther active than merely fo prevent their flock from stray- 
, w in quest of new pastures And in this maimer ecclesiastical 
‘ establishments though commonly they arose at first from religious 
; prove m the end advantageous to the political interests of 

S Bu£ whatever may have been the good or bad effects of the in- 

dependent provision of the eta*,, .« ta* “ T S 

seldom bestowed upon them frorn any a tew to those effects 1 unes 
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the order Those fears and expectations may consist in the fear 
of deprivation or other punishment and rn the expectation 

fUr £ e lll ChnSim!" churches the benefices of the clergy are a sort 
of freeholds which they enjoy, not during pleasure, but during Jhe j 
or good behaviour If they held them by a more precarious tenure, 
and were liable to be turned out upon every' slight disobhgation, , 
either of the sovereign or of Ins ministers, it would perhaps be 
impossible for them to maintain their authority with the people, 
who would then consider them as mercenary dependents upon the 
court, in the sincenty of whose instruction they could no longer 
have any confidence But should the sovereign attempt irregularly 
and by violence to deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having propagated, with more 
than ordinary zeal, some factious or seditious doctrine, he would 
only render by such persecution both them and their doctnne ten 
times more popular, and therefore ten times more troublesome and 
dangerous than they had been before. Fear is in almost all cases 


a -wretched instrument of government, and ought in particulai 
never to be employed against any order of men who have the 
smallest pretensions to independency To attempt to terrify then- 
serves only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm them in ar 
opposition which more gentle usage perhaps might easily induc< 
them either to soften or to lay aside altogether The violenci 
which the French government usually employed in order to oblig< 
all then parliaments, or sovereign courts of justice, to enregiste 
any -unpopular edict, very seldom succeeded. The means com- 
monly employed, however, the imprisonment of all the refractory 
members, one would thmk were forcible enough r .l lie pnnces of 
the house of Stuart sometimes employed the like means in order to 
influence some of the members of the parliament of England , and 
they generally found them equally intractable The parliament of 
England is now managed m another manner , and a very small 
experiment v Inch the Duke of Choiseul made about twelve years 
ago upon the parliament of Pans, demonstrated sufficiently that 
- a 11 the parliaments of Prance might have been managed still more 
easily m the same manner That expenment was not pursued 
For though management and persuasion are always the easiest and 
the safest instruments of government, a? force and violence are the 
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So 

insmjmcnt except when he cannot or dare not use the bad one 
he 1 rcnch government could .and durst use force, and therefore 
disdained to use management and persuasion- But there is no 
order of men, it appears, I believe, from the experience 
upon whom it is so dangerous, or rather so perfectly ruinous^ to 
employ force and \nolence, as upon the respected deigy of any 1 
cst a bhshed church. 1 he rights, the privileges, the personal liberty 
of or erj individual ecclesiastic who is upon good terms w ith his 
onn orrlct, arc, even in the most despotic governments, more 
respected than those of any other person of nearly equal rank and * 
iQTtnnc. It is so m eiety gradation of despotism, from that of the 
gemJe and mild government of Pans, to that of the violent and 
furious gov eminent of Constantinople. But though this order of 
men can scarce ever be forced, they may be managed as easily as 
any other and the security of the sovereign, as well as the public 
tranquillity, seems to depend very much upon the means which he 
Ins of managing them , and those means seem to consist altogether 
the preferment which he has to bestow upon them 
In the ancient constitution of the Christian church, the bishop 
of each diocese was elected by the joint \otes of the clergy and of 
the people of the episcopal city The people did not long retain 
their right of election, and while they did retain it, they almost 
always acted under the influence of the clergy, whom such spiritual 
matters appeared to be their natural guides The clergy, however, 
soon grew wear)' of the trouble of managing them, and found it 
easier to elect their own bishops themselves The abbot, in the 
same manner, was elected by the monks of the monastery, at least 
m the greater part of abbacies All the inferior ecclesiastical 
benefices comprehended within the diocese were collated by the 
bishop, who bestowed them upon such ecclesiastics as he thought 
proper. All church preferments were in this manner m the 
disposal of the church The so\ ereign, though he might have some 
indirect influence m those elections, and though it was sometimes 
usual to ask both his consent to elect, and his approbation ot the 
election, j ct had no direct or sufficient means of managing the 
clef cry ’ The ambition of every clergyman naturally led him to pay 
court, not so much to his sovereign, or to his own order, from 
winch only he could expect preferment 
Through the greater part of Europe the Pope gradually dree- to 

to Ae bishop than what was barely necessary to give h,m a decent 
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vuurt, unpopular, audno, very f-nnly eslaWwiM^ R^““ . 
was strong enough to overt., m, not onl *e rtttrch, M« 

* ‘i" £% 

different^countncs of Europe, then, was no t^neial in * > 

thtch, like that of the court of Rome, or ’ ,S"n ft' 

could settle all disputes among them, and with uTeaist bk MlK ri > 
nresenbe to all of them tlic precise limits of oithodovy ben 
the followers of the Reformation m one <ountr>, therefore . , h ty* 
oened to differ from their brethren m another, as they h n! no 
Sin judge to appeal to, the dispute could never be do. ..led; 
and ’mim such disputes arose among them 1 hose concerning 
the government of the church, md the right of conferring ecclesi- 
astical benefices, were perhaps the most interesting to the pcirc 
and v.elfarc of civil society l he) gaie birth accordingly to the 
two principal parties or sects among the follow cr-> of the reforma- 
tion, the Lutheran and Calvimstic sects, the only sects .among then' 
of which the doctrine and discipline hate eierytl been established 
by law m any part of 1 urope 

The followers of Luther, together with what is called the 
Church of England, presen ed more or less of the episcopal 
government, established subordination among the clergy, gat c the 
sovereign the disposal of all the bishoprics, and other consistorul 
benefices within lus dominions, and thertby rendered him the real 
head of the church , and without depmmg the bishop of the right 
of collating to the smaller benefices within his diocese, they even 
to those benefices, not only admitted, but faioured the right of 
presentation both in the sovereign and in all other lay patrons 
This system of church go\ eminent was trom the beginning Inimit- 
able to peace and good order, and to submission to the civil 
sovereign It has ne\ er, accordingly, been the occasion of ans 
tumult or civil commotion in any country m which it has Once 
been established Ihe Church of England in particular has 
always valued herself, with great reason, upon the unexceptionable 
S, of he , r P— Pies Under such a government the clergy 

" y ™ deav ° ur to recommend themsehes to the sovereign, 
to the court, and to the nobility and gentry of the countrv b\ 

they ChlCfly expect t0 obl ’ in t preferment They 
pay court to those patrons, sometimes, no doubt by the vilest 

aosura afid hypocntical austerities which fanatics incul 
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; ,,u! prei™i to practise, m order to draw upon themselves 

n!n, vf r ° n ’ ilI ? d ,,p , 0n the 6 rcater Part of men of rank and for- 
t nt, who .now tint they do not practise them; the abhorrence of 
he common people Such a clergy, w hile they pay theirTourt m 
tin ► wmnu to the higher ranks of life, are very 7 apt to neglect 
a'togethu the means of maintaining their influence and authority 
withthe loner, lhey are listened to, esteemed and respected 
In fneir superiors , but before their inferiors they are frequently 
incapable of defending, effectually and to the conviction of such 
tcaiem, Jhur own sober and moderate doctrines against the most 
ignoi UU enthusiast w ho chooses to attack them 

c f /ann 0 hus, or more properly those of Calvin, on 
the contra r\ , bestowed upon the people of each parish, wheneier 
tnc enure h became vacant, the right of electing their own pastor, 
and established at the same time the most perfect equ.ahty among 
the i lerg\. The former part of this institution, as long as it re- 
mained m vigour, seems to have been productive of nothing but 
disorder and confusion, and to base tended equally to corrupt the 
morals both of the clergy and of the people The latter part seems 
net or to ha\ c had any effects but what w ere perfectly agreeable 
As long as the people of each parish presen ed the right of 
electing their own pastors, they acted almost always under the in- 
fluence of the clergy, and generally of the most factious and 
fanatical of the order The clerg)', in order to presence their in- 
fluence m those popular elections, became, or affected to become, 
many of them, fanatics themselves, encouraged fanaticism among 
the people, and ga\e the preference almost always to the most 
fanatical candidate So small a matter as the appointment of a 
parish priest occasioned almost always a violent contest, not only 
in one parish, but in all the neighbouring parishes, who seldom 
failed to take part m the quarrel When the parish happened to 
be situated in a great city, it dn ided all the inhabitants into tavo 
parties, and when that city happened either to constitute itself 
a little republic, or to be the head and capital of a little republic, 
as is the case with many of the considerable cities of Switzerland 
and Holland, e\ery paltry dispute of this kind, over and above 
exasperating the animosity of all their other factions, threatened 
to lea\e behind it both a new schism in the church and a new 
faction in the state In those small republics, therefore, the 
magistrate very soon found it necessary, for the sake of preserving 
SuUic peace, to assume to himself the right of presenting to 
afl ^cant benefices In Scotland, the most extensive county in 
which this presbytenan form of church go vernmen t has e\ er been 
, , » j thp n ,,ijts of patronage were in effect abolished b) tie 
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thereby discharge the general revenue of the society from a Aery ' 
considerable burden 

The expense of the institutions for education and rjigimis in- 
struction is likewise, no doubt, l>encfiml to the whole sand), and 
may therefore, without mjii** 1 * i, be defrayed by the general con- 
tribution of the Avhole sogic 'J he expense might, perhaps, with 
equal propriety, and even with some ads ant ige, be defrayed alto 
gethcr by those who receive the immediate benefit of sm h 
education and instruction, or by the voluntary rrimabutton of 
those who think they have occasion for cither one or the other. 
When the institutions or public v.orks which are bencficml to 
the whole society either cannot be m.untamcd altogether, or are 
not maintained al together by the contribution of such panicular 

dmm be ( r L° f i m C S ° L1Ct> aS ar ° »nm«»»a»eb benefited by 

them the deficiency must, m most casts, be made up by the 

endeavour to explain m the foC mg cha^ 0 1 ^ 

/e rT 

defending the society and of suppo lhp )n l y thc ** ptns ~ i»f 
magistrate, but all the other ncr^W 1 ™ lgnit >' of ll ie chief 
for which the constitution of the state of S ovcrT >mcm, 

ticular revenue, may be drawn either hlT providcd a »b par- 
pecuharly belongs to the sovcreum or V ’ by SOme fund "n*ch 
is independent of the rcvenueTthe and "hlch 

the revenue of the people, h P 0ple » °b secondly, f r0m 

pecuha, ly bd 0! { s to thfsovcrcZi offiT ^ Rcvc ™<* Wfi r/i m , iy 

|S£5l^‘ E 
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r ^ republics have sometimes demed a considerable revenue 
from the profit of mercantile projects The republic of Hamburgh 
5 s ,| ( to ^ do so from the profits of a public wine cellar and 
apothecary s shop - The state cannot be very great of which 'the 
sovereign has leisure to cany on the trade of a fane merchant or 
apothecary. The profit of a public bank lias been a source of , 
avenue to more considerable states It has been so, not only to 
Hamburgh, but to Venice and Amsterdam A rev enue of this kind 
Iras ev cn,bj some people, been thought not below the attention of so 
great an empire as that of Great Britain Reckoning the ordinary 
dividend of the Bank of England at fiye and a half per cent, and 
its capital at £10,780,000, the net annual profit, after paying the 
expense of management, must amount, it is said, to £592,900 
<>o\immen(, it is pretended, could borrow this capital at three per 
cent interest, and by taking the management of the bank into its 
0\vn hands, might make a clear profit of ,£269,500 a year The 
orderh, vigilant, and parsimonious administration of such ansto- 


cracies as those of Venice and Amsterdam, is extremely proper, it 
appears from experience, for the management of a mercantile pro- 
ject of this kind But whether such a government as that of 
'England (which, whatever may be its xirtues, has never been 
famous for good economy , w Inch, in time of peace, has generally 
conducted itself with the slothful and negligent profusion that is, 
perhaps, natural to monarchies , and, in time of w ar, has constantly 
acted with all the thoughtless extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into) could be safely trusted w it h the management of 
such a project, must, at least, be a good deal more doubtful 
The post-office is properly a mercantile project The govern- 
ment advances' the expense of establishing the different offices, and 
of buying or hiring the necessary' horses or carnages, and is repaid 
with a large profit, by the duties upon what is carried It is, per- 
haps, the only mercantile project which has been successfully 
managed by, I believe, every' sort of government The capital to 
be advanced is not very' considerable There is no mysfery In 
the business The returns are not only certain, but immediate. 

Pnnces, bow e\ er, have frequently engaged in many other mercan- 
tile projects, and have been walling, like private persons, tomend their 
fortunes by becoming adventurers m the common branches of trade 
Thej have scarce ever succeeded The profusion with which the 


♦ See Vemoires concemant les Droit-, et Impositions en Europe, tome 1 page 
73 This work was compiled by the order of the 

ston, employed for some years past m eonsideni^ P^P^^ ( 3 vols, qto), 
mg the finances of France The account o o. er European nations was 
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shall seldom take much further noucc of this sort of inequality 
but shall, m most cases, confine my observations to that inequality, 
which is occasioned by a particular tax falling unequally even 
upon that particular sort of private revenue which is affected by it 

II The tax which each individual is bound to pay, ought to be 

certain, and not arbitrary The time of payment, the manner of 
payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain 
to the contributor, and to even,' other person Where it is other- 
wise, every person subject to the ta\ is put more or less m the 
power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax upon 
any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of such aggrava- 
tion' some present or perquisite to lumself The uncertainty of 
taxation encourages the insolence and fa\ ours the.corruption of an 
order of men who are naturally unpopular, even where they are 
* neither insolent nor corrupt The certainty of what each individual 
ought to pay is, m taxation, a matter of so great importance, that a 
very considerable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, from 
the experience of all nations, is not near so great an evil as a very 
small degree of uncertainty 

III Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or m the maimer 
in which it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
pay it A tax upon the rent of land or of houses, payable at the 
same term at which such rents are usually paid, is levied at the 
time when it is most likely to be convenient for the contributor 
to pay, or when he is most likely to have wherewithal to pay Taxes 
upon such consumable goods as are articles of luxury, ate all finally 
paid by the consumer, and generally m a mirmS tW ™ 7 

convenient for him He pays them hi 1,/L a r , ™ at 15 ver T 

™^ y a s 't 8 ^es ^ 
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to keep out of the pockets AThAnAnA as , bo . th t0 talce out and 
and above what it brings into the pubhAm Ufle P osslbIe over 
tax may either take out or keep out of tZ ^ r 7 ° f state A 
jjjf 1 deal more than it brings mto the ° f * e peo P ie a 

following y aj S First, the levying of treasu W J m the four 

kei of officers, whose salaries 1 mav nt £ Tec l mre a great num- 
produce of the tax, and whose Zr at U - P t ie greater part of the 
additional tax upon the people A c l ui ^ ltes rnay impose another 
*"> 01 1 «- P-V, obstruct them! 

age the m f rom applymg to certain 
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branches of business which might give maintenance and employ- 
ment to great multitudes While it obliges the people to pay, it may 
thus dimmish, or perhaps destroy, some of the funds which might 
enable them more easily to do so Thirdly, by the forfeitures and 
other penalties which those unfortunate individuals incur who at- 
tempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may frequently rum them, 
and thereby put an end to the benefit which the community might 
have received from- the employment of their capitals An in- 
judicious tax offers a great temptation to smugghng But the 
penalties of smugghng must rise m proportion to the temptation 
The law, contrary to all the ordinary principles of justice, first 
creates the temptation, and then punishes those who yield to it , 
and it commonly enhances the punishment, too, m proportion to the 
very circumstance which ought certainly to alleviate it, the tempta- 
tion to commit the crime Fourthly, by subjecting the people to 
the frequent visits and the odious examination of the tax-gatherers 
it may expose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation, and 
oppression , and though vexation is not, strictly speaking, expense, 
it is certainly equivalent to the expense at which every man would 
be willing to redeem himself from it It is m some one or other 
of these four different ways that taxes are frequently so much more 
burdensome to the people than they are beneficial to the sove- 
reign 

The evident justice and utility of the foregoing maxims have 
recommended them more or less to the attention of all nations 
All nations, have endeavoured, to the best of their judgment, to 
to, render their taxes as equal as they could contrive, as certain, as 
convenient to the contnbutor, both in the time and in the mode of 
payment, and in proportion to the revenue which they brought to 
the prince, as little burdensome to the people The following 
short review of some of the principal taxes which have taken place 
in different ages and countries null show, that the endeavours of 
all nations have not in this respect been equally successful 

Article I — Taxes upon Rait Taxes upon the Rent of Land — 
A tax upon the rent of land may either be imposed according to 
a certain canon, every district being valued at a certain rent, 
which valuation is not afterwards to be altered , or it may be im- 
posed 111 such a manner as to vary with every variation in the real 
rent of the land, and to rise or fall with the improvement or the 
declension of its cultivation 

A land-tax which, like that of Great Bntain, is assessed upon 
each district according to a certain invariable canon, though it 
should be equal at the time of its first establishment, necessarily 
becomes unequal m process of time, according to the unequal 
degrees of improvement or neglect in the cultivation of the different 
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moderate P e ^° t he continual and P“ n ^ d f every differ- 

Ifis 

fS*SS2i^"=; 

*‘£*,666 the generality ol 

b order to remedy tins ' n “” J v “" S °^k the tvtole generality an 
better expedient than imp additional tax is rated upon 
additional tax of i2,o°o * V ^wct to the laiUt according to the 

dVassctmienf But it k ^^ssment 1 u 

V .3, =tc. 
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overtaxed ^'T\vod!sfls‘°for eyfm lss «sment are 

actual state of tilings to be taxed at ooi °!h, ° «’ vhlch °"S hl "> the 

are by the old assessment both Lelat'r ooflmef 'boM.'IS'®' 

dd f e b f fhe a ‘ Jd ' t,0Ml lax at 1,100 hares ead, S 
this additional tax .s levied only upon the distnSe^amed 

and it is applied altogether to the relief of that overchaLd \ hid! 
consequently pays only nme hundred litres. The Stemmed 
neither gams nor loses by the additional tax, which is annlied 

menf *'n re “, iedy lhe “equalities ansmg from the old assess- 
ment. The application is pretty much regulated according to the 
discretion of the mtendant of the generality, and must, therefore 
be in a great measure arbitrary ’ 


Taxes which are Proportioned, not to the Pott, but to the Produce 
of Land faxes upon the produce of land are in reality taxes 
upon the rent , and though they may be originally advanced by 
the farmer, are finally paid by the landlord When a certain 
portion of the produce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer 
computes, as well as he can, what the value of this portion is, one 
year with another, likely to amount to, and he makes a proportion- 
able abatement m the rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord 
There is no farmer who does not compute beforehand nhat the 
church tithe, winch is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year with 
another, likely to amount to 

The tithe, and every other land-tax of this kind, under the 


appearance of perfect equality, are very unequal taxes , a certain 
portion of the produce being, m different situations, equivalent to 
a very different portion of the rent In some very nch lands the 
produce is so great, that the one-half of it is fully sufficient to 
replace to the farmer his capital employed m cultivation, together 
with the ordinary profits of farming stock in the neighbourhood 
The other half, or, what comes to the same thing, the value of the 
the other half, he could afford to pay as rent to the landlord, if 
there was no tithe But if a tenth of the produce is taken from 
him in. the way of tithe, he must require an abatement of the tilth 
part of Ins rent, otherwise he cannot get back his capital with the 
ordinary profit In tins case the rent of the landlord instead of 
amounting to a half, or five-tenths, of the whole produce, v 
amount only to four-tenths of itx In poorer kinds, on the comnr), 

1,16 ^a^it^^mr^four-fiffl^^of the^whole'produce ^replace 

to £ film ner to capital the ordi^ofit 

though there was no tithe t he rent ot theta ^ ^ ^ Bal 

IfTe toe? wsote-tenth of the produce » the tsap of bthe, he 

y ** 
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tapper to be , .H* or 
fooS, ™Sd to gratify ter fancy for » 

creased by a tax upon ground-rents, they would m 

disposed to pay more for the use of the ground Whether the tax 
w2to be advanced by the inhabitant or by the owner of the 
ground, would be of little importance. The more the inhabitant 
was obliged to pay for the tax, the less he would incline to paj 
for the ground , so that the final payment of the tax would tall 
altogether upon the owner of the ground-rent The ground-rents 
of uninhabited houses ought to pay no tax . ' 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are a species of 
revenue which the owner, m many cases, enjojs without any care 
or attention of lus own Though a part of this revenue should be 
taken from him m order to defray the expenses of the state, no 
discouragement will thereby be given to any Sort of industry The 
annual produce of the land and labour of the society, the real 
wealth and revenue of the great body of the people, might be the 
same after such a tax as before Ground-rents and the ordinary 
rent ofland are, therefore, perhaps, the species of revenue which 
can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed upon them 

Ground-Tents seem, m this respect, a more proper subject of 
peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land The ordi- 
nary tent of land is, m many cases, owing partly at least to the 
attention and good management of the landlord A very heavy 
tax might discourage too much this attention and good manage- 
ment Ground-rents, so far as they exceed the ordinary rent of 
land, are altogether owing to the good government of the sove- 
reign which, by protecting the industry either of the whole people, 
or of the inhabitants of some particular place, enables them to pay 

m ° re than lts real value for the ground which they build 
heir houses upon , or to make to its owner so much more than 
compensation for the loss which he might sustain by this use 

uv. No ™ ng can be more reasonable than that a fund 
its existence to the good government of the state, 
“ e ***** Peculiarly, or should contribute something more 

tegteSS ^ ° f ^ fU " dS t0WMds 3 

Though, m many different countries of Eurooe taxes Wa 
imposed upon the rent of houses, I do not know hi ! \ u 
ground-rents have been considered as a separate subject of fcS 
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Tisatt p ' rt °" sht 
^Xsort h ::zi r jx ? mm,t to ^ 

In Great Bntam the rent of houses is supposed to be taxed in 

anmnThmHr rt, Th aS *?' ^ ° f Iand > b 3 ' what is called the 
l a , ? C Valuatlon ’ accord,n 2 ^ which each d.fler- 
ent pamh and distnet is assessed to this tax is always the same 

was originally extremely unequal, and it still continues to be so 
, ” r o u £n the greater part of the kingdom this tax falls still more 
lightly upon the rent of houses than upon that ofland In some 
leu districts only, Minch were originally rated high, and in which 
the rents of houses have fallen considerably, the land-tax of 3 s or 
4s, til the pound, is said to amount to an equal proportion of the 
real rent of houses Untenanted houses, though by law subject - 
to the tax, are, in most districts, exempted from it by the favour 
of the assessors , and this exemption sometimes occasions some 
little variation m the rate of particular houses, though that of the 
district is always the same Improvements of rent, by new build 
mgs, repairs, etc, go to the discharge of the district, n'hich 
occasions still further variations in the rate of particular houses 
In the province of Holland* every house is taxed at two and a 
half per cent of its value, without any regard either to the rent which 
it actually pays, or to the circumstance of its being tenanted or un- 
tenanted There seems to be a hardship m obliging the pro- 
prietor to pay a tax for an untenanted house, from nhich he can 
derive no revenue, especially so very heavy a tax In Holland, 
where the market rate of interest does not exceed three per cent, 
two and a half per cent upon the whole value of the house, must, 
m most cases, amount to more than a third of the building-rent, 
perhaps of the whole rent The valuation, indeed, according to 
Minch the houses are rated, though very unequal, » said to be 
ahvavs below the real value When a house is rebuilt, improved, 
or enlarged, there is a new valuation, and the tax is rated accord-^ 

1,1 The contrivers of the several taxes which m England have, at 



’ , .1 rant 

cases, bear some proportion to the rei “ or a tax 0 f 2S . 

* • jv Jem cures concemant les Droit., el , P v 
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to the small dealer The tax of 5s. a v cck upon c\ cry harhney- 
coach, and that of xos a year upon c\ery hackney -chair, so far ah 
it is advanced by the different keepers of such coaches and chairs, 
is exactly enough proportioned to the extent of their respective 
dealings It neither f.w ours the great nor oppresses the smaller" 
dealer The tax of 20s a year for a license to veil ale, of 405 
for a license to sell spirituous liquors , and of 40^ more for a 
license to sell vane, being the same upon all retailers, must neces- 
sarily give some advantage to the great, and occasion some oppres- 
sion to the small dealers. The former must tmd it more easy to 
get back the tax m the price of their goods than the latter The 
moderation of the tax, how ci or, renders this inequality of less 
importance, and it may to many people appear not improper to 

The hvii dlscoara 5 cmcnt to the multiplication of little ale-houses. 

shoo! It coulte “ VI mt ' n , <kd ' ll,ouW >* «>■- a>i>e upon nil 
S J'TS “* " havc '*■’? »>'«""«■ It uoulcl Itave 

Sant 11 10 " ,C ‘tt™i ^ 2 % !Srt,S 

m a frec'conntr™ If \hTn\ ivldbM™ aho p U ] er lns,l PP°rtnl>lo. 
oppressed the small and forced Iw. T"™ 11 >»' e 

the hands of tire great dSem ^n . U ' C "'’° le riLu ' into 
being taken away, the latter rrouhl °I the former 

the trade, and, like all other m„„„ cn I°> ctl » monopoly of 
bmed to mise ti.« Ari3Sll! S, l 0 ? ld S °°" lla '“ com- 
the payment of the tar. ™hc K * ha, 1 " as "^aty for 
upon the shopkeeper, would have SL^^ msleatl of felling 

For 

*!K SEiiVSSSia '" e “ 4 

most important tax upon the profits'ofT^'i tmlle 1S> P eri ™PS, the 

strong e n „„ gh to force th ® °° Sklnt ^ ™1 he S noi 
?hS, ,'r- t,le Stealer pm™? of ^ alfov" 

paled Somfnr'u ,,m of Europe f thet‘V >ng, " a J ly bondmen 
which they held h tlem ac 9 mred tire oronaV gradually emana- 
king, and snmef ^ sornc base or ignoble funded estates 

copy-holders ofS. U «!? er some other 
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^rft 5 rl " Ks n ° 

independency which this inferior order of men 'had *5 * ™ d 
enjoy mdua malignant and coni tempZuT^^ S**? 

1 g L COn i £nted that the sovereign should tax^hem In some 
countries this tax was confined to the lands which were held™ 
property by an ignoble tenure , and m this case the 'taille was said 
to be real. The land-tax established by the late km°- of Sardinia 

and ?r iC m t! f provmces of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphin^ 
and Brittany , in the generality of Montauban, and in the elections 
oi Agen and Condom, as well as in some other districts of France 
are taxes upon lands held m property by an ignoble tenure In 
other countries the tav was laid upon the supposed profits of all 
those who held m farm or lease lands belonging to other people 
whatever might be the tenure by which the proprietor held them ’ 
and in this case the taille ivas said to be personal In the greater 
part of those provinces of France, which are called the countries 
of elections, the taille is of this kind The real taille, as it is 
imposed only upon a part of the lands of the country, is neces- 
sarily an unequal, but it is not always an arbitrary tax, though it 
is so upon some occasions The personal taille, as it is intended 
to be proportioned to the profits of a certain class of people, w r hich 
can only be guessed at, is necessarily both arbitrary and unequal 
In France the personal taille at present (1775) annually imposed 
upon the twenty generalities, called the countries of elections, 
amounts to 40,107,239 hvres 16 sous * The proportion m which 
this sum is assessed upon those different provinces, vanes from 
year to year, according to the reports which are made to the king’s 
.council concerning the goodness or badness of the crops, as well 
as other circumstances, which may either increase or diminish 
their respective abilities to pay Each generality is divided into a 
certain number of elections, and the proportion m which die sum 
imposed upon the whole generality is divided among those dif- 
ferent elections, varies likewise from year to year, according o c 
reports made to the council concerning their respective abilities. 

It seems impossible that the council, with the best ““ 

ever proportion with tolerable exactness, either of those tno 
assessments to the real abilities of the province or district upon 



in 




upon the whole election, and that rvhi^MCh indnuaumjjugnt 
support of what is s craum 

the same manner, v ^ f J r ^/ ^ I es e circumstances are judged 
stances are supposed to require mese « 

* Mem cures concemant les Droits, etc., tome » P / 
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the property is transferred Taxes upon the sale of land fall 
altogether upon the seller The seller is almost always under the 
necessity of selling, and must, therefore, take such a price as he 
can get The buyer is scarce e\ er under the necessity of buying, 
and will, therefore, only give such a price as he likes He considers 
what the land will cost him m tax and pnce altogether The more 
he is obliged to pay m the way of tax, the less he will be disposed 
to give m the way of pnce Such taxes, therefore, fall almost always 
upon a necessitous person, and must, therefore, be frequently very 
cruel and oppressive Taxes upon the sale of new-built houses, 
where the building is sold without the ground, fall generally upon > 
t e buyer, because the builder must generally have his profit , 
otherwise he must give up the trade If he advances the tax, 

^ r f?I e V th M i Uyer mu , st S enerall y r W U to him Taxes upon 
ofiw %°u° d h ° U n es ’ for the same reason as thosc u P on the sale 
crmwl’Jn! 1 generalI y upon the seller , whom, m most cases, cither 
2? f y ri ° r , neCeSSlty obllges t0 sel1 T1,e number of new- 
recrulated rv th / re ™ ua | i y brought to market, is more or less 
Sfbuilderh s JSTi UnlGSS the dcmand 15 sach ^ to afford 
more houses Th?’ aU Reuses, he will build no 

time 6 tocome to madefy : ^ ^ 
greater part have no ^ 

bankruptcies m a merrnnom d „ n ? and d "’o or three great 
which must be sold for what r?’ I™ bnng man y houses to sale, 
the sale or ground rents til T ^ E °‘ for th ™' Taxes upon 

same reason as tho^UDM tStf,‘ hCT r ," P °, n thc tor the 

duties upon the registratmn nf Jf 1 ° f Stamp-duties, and 
money, fall altogethel man the h„ dS an<i c0 ? tracts f °r borrowed 
Pmd by him. Bun's of ?he TT’ and > “ «“*> »« always 
upon the suitors They rcdure jTlt P ?” ™ P r0 «edmgs fall 
subject in dispute The more it 4 16 ^P 1 ^ v »lue of the 

e ^W S uXXTrlnIf 1Ue ° f U ^ ****** 

Se h f y d rT sh theca P^ f v5ue e 0 f f th r t 0perty 0f evef y kind > so far 
the funds destined for th e “l- P ro P ef ty, tend to dimmish 

o& are a11 or less of Productive labour 

of the sovereign, wh Ich seldom ^ that lncreaSe revenue 

-amtmnsno aa y hut unproduSve 

Such taxTe bUt productlve ? ° he people ’ wh ich 

Jo?bemg to the value of the 
are no TttT egUal *» prop\my J 5 e frec l uea oy of transference 
8*52 p P a ? P 0 ° f ^ ed to th£ e When Zy 

SUU more so Thev ainp ' dutles aud duties 0356 mth the 
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fall upon' ftTpSt who „ ^ certai " Tll0,l Sl', they sometimes 

^^„s u ^r d ’ ai r’^"“ 

contributors to no other mconvemency besides ahvavs the 
unavoidable one of paying the tax JS U,e 

In France the stamp duties are not much complained of Those 
of registration, which they call the controle, are They give 
occasion, it is pretended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
armers-general who collect the tax, which is in a great measure 
arbitrary and uncertain In the greater part of the libels which 
have been written against the present system of finances in France, 
the abuses of the controle make a principal article Uncertainty, 
however, does not seem to be necessarily inherent in the nature of 
such taxes If the popular complaints are well founded, the abuse 
must arise, not so much from the nature of the tax, as from the 
W'ant of precision and distinctness in the words of the edicts or 
laws which impose it 

The registration of mortgages, and in general of all rights upon 
immovable property', as it gives great security both to creditoisand 
purchasers, is extremely advantageous to the public. That of the 
greater part of deeds of other kinds is frequent!) inconvenient, and 
even dangerous to individuals, without any advantage to the public 
All registers which, it is acknowledged, ought to be kept secret, 
ought certainly never to exist. The credit of individuals ought 
certainly never to depend upon so slender a security as t he probity 
and religion of tire inferior officers of revenue But where the 
fees of registration have been made a source of revenue to the 
sovereign, register offices have commonly been multiplied without 
end, both for the deeds which ought to be registered, and for those 
which ought not In France there are several different sorts of 
secret registers This abuse, though not perhaps a necessary, it 
must be acknowledged, is a very' natural effect of such taxes. 

Such stamp duties as those m England upon cards and race, 
noon newspapers and periodical pamphlets, etc, are properly fates 
upon consumption , the final payment falls upon the 
use or consume such commodities Such stamp-duties ns those 
upon licenses to retail ale, wane, and spirituous liquors, though m 
Zded oerhaps to fall upon the profits of the retailers, are IAc 

SXS <*V «» ££*£ same". 

though called by the same name ^ c mc „ Uo ^ 

and m the same manner » nh the a mmlHMncs au a 

upon the transference of propert:,are,f»cvcr,o- a<], 
nature, .and fall upon quite different funds. 
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m the same manner as a direct tax upon the ■wages of labour. The 
labourer, though he may pay u out of his hand, cannot, for any con- 
siderable tune at least, be properly said e\ en to advance 1L It "must 
always m the long run be advanced to him by his immediate 
emplo) er m the advanced rate of wages His cmplo)er, if he is 
a manufacturer,^ ill charge upon the pnee of his goods tins rise of 
wages, together with a profit, so that the final payment of the tax, 
together w ith this overcharge, w ill fall upon the consumer If his 
employer is a farmer, the fmal payment, together with a like over- 
charge, will fall upon the rent of the landlord 
It is otherwise with taxes upon what I call luxuries, even upon 

[7° the poor . The nse m thc Pncc of the taxed commodities’ 
wili not necessanly occasion any rise m the wages of labour. A 

have become so The different u , ctl ' s P a,n « said to 

m the course of the present centmJ 1 " MC1 m Grcat BnLam have, , 
liquors, are not supposed to have hid^n im J >0scd u P on spirituous 
labour Th € nse m the ^ p nce of n ^ the wages of 
honal tax of 3s upon the barrel of £ Pn h er \°ccasioned by an addi- 
uages of common labour in London Th beCr ’ ' aS not ra,sed die 
- twenty-pence a day „e£ c 

dun.msh the abStya f T c h !or°nT f 0es n01 nmasanly 

families Upon the sober and 2 ^ ks of peo P le to bring up 
commodities act as sumptuary ,” d stn ° us P 00r , taxes upon such 

families m 2 ° n ° longer easily afford Thl US f i° f su P erflui hes 
consequence of thVZ£, Z he r abll 'ty to bnmr un 




D,F ™ CE5 0P TAXES 0N “»~«W *» ov o w 

pSTpos'e'tS'yet Se'taL?' ^ canto 'of «.ur 

v,cesl„d Cte P ub i‘ c ™*»«£ by their 

ggs^s«s?£tS 

bi ity to bring up children, it would not probably dmimidi much 
the useful population of the country J much 

Any nse in the average pnce of necessaries, unless it is conn 

npri ted i b A a pr 7 ortlonab,e rise ln the wages of labour, must 
necessanly dimmish more or less the ability of the poor to bnn^ 

up numerous families, and consequently to supply the demand for 
useful labour, whatever may be the state of that demand, whether 
increasing, stationary, or declining, or such as requires an increas- 
ing, stationary, or declining population 
Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to raise the pnce of any 
other commodities except that of the commodities taxed faxes 
upon necessanes, by raising the wages of labour, necessanh tend 
to raise the pnce of all manufactures, and consequent!) to dimmish 
•the extent of them sale and consumption. Taxes upon luxuries 
are finally paid by the consumers of the commodities taxed, v ith- 
out any retribution They fall indifferently upon ever) species of 
revenue, the usages of labour, the profits of stock, and the rent of 
land. Taxes upon necessanes, so far as the) affect the labouring 
poor, aie finally paid, partly by landlords in the diminished rent 
of their lands, and partly by nch consumers, whether landlords or 
others, in the advanced price of manufactured goods, and ahu)s 
with a considerable overcharge The advanced price oJ sach 
manufactures as are real necessanes of life, and are destined for 
the consumption of the poor, of coarse w ooliens, for example must 
be compensated to the poor by a farther advancement of their 
wages The middling and supenor ranks of people, if the* under- 
stood their owm interest, ought a!wa)s to oppose all taxes upon 
the necessanes of life, as well as all direct taxes upon ^ 
labour The final payment of both one and the other Nh uto 
aether upon themselves, and always u ith a considerable ov cre rup 
CS heaviest upon’ the landlords, who al» V W ■» ' « ?« $ 
capacity, m that of landlords, b> the reduction of tiiurrc ,“ * 
of consumers, by the increase of their expense J he 

s°anesofl.re' In the Pnce of Icathcp for ov™p fco» ; 

- * — Y '-' 
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l,_, and of those; v.luc'n ar. the jotli-ufer !>r<\tarc of 

ojr colonies has sometnr.es been prohtlmd , «ad 5 h °^f^ 
jected to higher dunes The exportation of ItngW woo n as M 
prohibited That of heav.r fans of l.-xct nool ;, n 1 < r f gom 
senega, has b^n subjected to mghtr duties . Ova* Tnlatn. h} the 
conquest of Canada arc! Senegal, haem- go. "hnost the monopoly 

of those commodities , , _ _ .* 

That the mercantile system has not been vc*y favourable tt> the 
rev craie of the great body of the people to the annual produce oi 
the land and labour of the connm 1 hav v. entle- soared to show m 
the fourth boob of this mqtnrv It seems not to have tucn more 
favourable to the revenue of the sovereign , so far* at least, as that 
revenue cepends upon the antics of cu«‘o.ns. 

In consequence of that system, the importation of several sorts 
of goods has been prohibited altogether Th s prohibition has m 
some cases tnrtreH prevented, and in others has very much 
diminished the importation of those commodities b) reducing the 
importers to the necessity of smuggling It has entirely pnrv ented 
the importation of foreign woollens and it has \ cry much dimin- 
ished that of foreign silss and velvets In both cases, it has 
entirelv annihilated the revenue of customs which nvght have been 
levied upon such importation. 

The high duties which bav e oven imposed upon the importation 
of many different sorts of foreign goods, m order to discourage 
their consumption in Great Bn* am hav c m many cases sen ed only 
to encourage smuggling and m all cases have reduced the revenue 
of the customs below what mere moderate duties would have af- 
forded The saying of Dr Swift that, m the arithmetic of the 
customs, two and two, instead of making four, make sometimes only 
one, holds perfectly true with regard to such heavy duties, winch 
never could have been imposed had not the mercantile system 
taught us, m many cases, to employ taxation as an instrument, not 
of revenue, but of monopoly t 

The bounties which are sometimes giv en upon the exportation of 
home produce and mauutactures, and the drawbacks which are 
paid upon tne re-exportation of the greater part of foreign goods 
have given occasion to many frauds and to a species of smuggling 
more destructive of the public revenue than any other Inoidtu 
to obtam the bounty or drawback, the goods, it is well known, are 
someumes shipped and sent to sea. but soon afterwards clande- 
simely relanded in some other port of the country The defalcation 
ol the revenue of customs occasioned by bounties and drawback* 
01 ™ ch 3 S reat P art are obtained fraudlently. is very sweat. The 
gross produce of the customs m the v ear which ended "on the cth 
^55. amounted to ^5,06$, coo The bounties which 

ere paid out of this revenue, though in that y ear there was nc 
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bounty upon corn, amounted to £167,800 The drawbacks 
ulncb were paid upon debentures and certificates to .£2,156,800 
Bounties and drawbacks together amounted to £2,324,600 In 
consequence of these deductions, the revenue of the customs 
amounted only to£a, 743,400 , from which deducting £287,900 
lor the expense of management in salaries and other incidents the 
ncttrc\enue of the customs for that year comes outto be£2,455 500 
1 lie expense of management amounts in this manner to between 
fi\ c and six per cent upon the gross revenue of the customs, and 
to something more than ten per cent upon what remains of that 
re\ enue, after deducting what is paid aw ay m bounties and draw r - 
backs 


Hea\y duties being imposed upon almost all goods imported, 
our merchant importers smuggle as much and make entry of 
as little as they can Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, 
make entry of more than they export , sometimes out of vanity, 
and to pass for great dealers m goods which pay no duty, and 
sometimes to gam a bounty or a drawback Our exports, m con- 
sequence of these different frauds, appear upon the custom-house 
books greatly to overbalance our imports, to the unspeakable 
comfort of those politicians who measure the national prosperity 
by what they call the balance of trade 

All goods imported, unless particularly exempted, and such ex- 
emptions are not vciy numerous, are liable to some duties of 
customs If any goods are imported not mentioned in the book 
of rates, they are taxed at 4s 9/ 0 d for every 20s value, according 
to the oath of the importer, that is, nearly at five subsidies, or 
five poundage duties The book of rates is extremely comprehen- 
sne, and enumerates a great variety of articles, many of them little 
used, and, therefore, not w r ell known It is upon this account 
frequently uncertain under what article a particular sort of goods 
ought to be classed, and, consequently, what duty they ought to 
pay Mistakes with regard to this sometimes rum the custom- 
house officer, and frequently occasion much trouble, expense, and 
\ exation to the importer In point of perspicuity, precision, and 
distinctness, therefore, the duties of customs are much inferior to 


those of excise ' 

Jn order that the greater part of the members of any society 
should contribute to the public revenue m proportion to their 
respective expense, it does not seem necessary that ctery single 
article of that expense should be taxed The revenue, which 
is levied by the duties of excise, is supposed to fall as equally upon 
the conli ibutors as that which is levied by the duties of customs , 
and the duties of excise are imposed upon a few articles on y 
of the most general use and consumption It has been the 
opinion of many people that, by proper management, the duties of 
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In 1772, the old nwlt m produced 
The additional 

In 1773, the old tax produced 
The additional 

In 1774, the old tax produced . 
The additional 

In 1 775, the old tax produced . 
The additional 


Average of these four years 

In 1772, the country excise produced 
The Loudon brewery 
In t 773 , the country excise 

The London brewery . 

In 1774, the country excise 

The London brew ay 
In 1 775, the country excise 

The London brewery 
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To which adding the aicragc malt tax, or 

The whole amount of those different taxes comes out to Ire 


1,636,038 4 9l 

958,893 5 oft 
2.505,83$ 7 9 \}, 


By tripling the malt tax, or by raising it from 6s lo lb ^ ( 

upon the qr of malt, that single tax w ould produce 2,876,685 0 O-ft 
A sum which exceeds the foregoing by 280,8^2 1 * 


Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a tax of 4s 
upon the hogshead of cider, and another of 10s upon the barrel of 
mum In 1774,111c tax upon cider produced only ^3,083, 6s Sd 
It probably fell somewhat short of its usual amount, all the 
different taxes upon cider hating that year produced less than 
ordinary The tax upon mum, though much heat ter, ts still Ic-.s 
productive, on account of the smaller consumption of that liquor 
But to balance whatever may be the ordinary amount of those two 
taxes, there is comprehended under what is called the country' 
excise, I , the old excise of 6s Sd upon the hogshead of cider, II , a 
like tax of 6s Sd upon the hogshead of verjuice , III , another of 
8s Qd upon the hogshead of vinegar , and, IV., a tax of 1 id upon 
the gallon of mead or metheghn the produce of those different 
taxes will probably much more than counterbalance that of the 
duties .imposed, by what is called the annual malt tax upon cider 
and mum 

Malt is consumed not only m the brewery of beer and ale, but 
in the manufacture of low wmes and spirits. If the malt tax were 
to be raised to 18s upon the quarter, it might be necessary' to 
make some abatement m the different excises which arc imposed 
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r:r, nd spm s? <* •** ** 

II?*, 1 ' 1 Ulc d,stl,le 9 r of malt spurn, both the onnort.nmv 
; t ,e tc mptattou to smuggle, are much greater than either m a 

small r l^u" 1 a , mall * house / the opportunity, on account of the 
smaller hulk ami greater \aiue of the commodity, and the temp- 
tation, on account of the superior height of the duties which 
amount to 3 * «|d * upon the gallon of spirits. By^cr^ 
Uu, duties upon malt, and reducing those upon the distillery, both 
the opportunities and the temptation to smuggle would be dimm- 
jshea, w hich might occasion a still further augmentation of revenue 
It has for some time past been the policy of Great Britain to 
discourage the consumption of spirituous liquors, on account of 
their supposed tendency to rum the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people According to this policy, the 
abatement of the t i\es upon the distillery ought not to be so great 
as to reduce the price of those liquors. Spirituous liquors might 
Temam as dear as ever, while at the same lime the wholesome and 
invigorating liquors of beer and ale might be considerably reduced 
in their price 1 he people might thus be in part relieved from 
one of the burdens of which they at present complain the most, 
while at thesamctimctherevenuemight be considerably augmented 
The objections of Dr Davenant to this alteration in the present 
S) stem of excise duties, seems to be without foundation Those 
objections are, that the lax, instead of dividing itself as at present 
pretty equally upon the profit of the maltster, upon that of the 
brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, so far as it afiected 
profit, fall altogether upon that of the maltster , that the maltster 
could not so easily get back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of Ins malt, as the brew er and retailer in the advanced pnee 
of their liquor and that so heavy a tax upon malt might reduce 
the rent and profit of barley land . . 

No tax can ever reduce, forany considerable time, the rate of prom 
in any particular trade, which must always keep its level with 
other trades in the neighbourhood The present duties upon malt, 
beer, and ale, do not affect the profits of the dealers m tW 
commodities who all get back the tax with an additional profit, in 
the enhanced pnee of their goods A tax indeed may .rendei ■ t e 
<Tnnds unon which it is imposed so dear as to diminish the con 
sumption of them. But the consumption of malt is in malt liquors , 
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absorbed either m the revenue of the state or of the revenue 
officer and is employed in maintaining unproductive habour t 
the diminution of the general cap.tal of the society and of the 
useful industry winch it might otherwise have maintained 

IV Such taxes, by subjecting at least the dealers in Lhe taxed 
ccmmodidcs to the frequent visits and odious 
tax-gatherers, expose tliera sometimes, no doubt to some degree 
of oppression, and always to some trouble and vexation , an 
though \ cxation, as has always been said, is not, strictly spcakm D , 
expeitse, it is certainly equivalent to the expense at which every 
man would be willing to redeem himself from it The laws ot ex- 
cise, though more effectual for the purpose for which they w*ere 
instituted, are, m this respect, more \e ,atious than those of the 
customs When a merchant has imported goods subject to cer- 
tain duties of customs, when lie has paid those duties, and lodged 
- the goods m his warehouse, be is not m most cases liable to any 
further trouble or vexation from the custom-house officer It vs 
otherwise with goods subject to duties of excise The dealers 
have no respite from the continual visits and examination 
of the excise officers The duties of excise are, upon this 
account, more unpopular than those of the customs, and so 
are the officers who levy them Those officers, it is pre- 
tended, though m general, perhaps they do their duty fully as 
well as those of the customs, j r et, as that duty obliges them to be" 
frequently very' troublesome to some of their neighbours, com- 
monly contract a certain hardness of character which the others 
frequently liar e not This observation, how'ever, may very pro- 
bably be the mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers, w hose smuggling 
is either prevented or detected by their diligence . 

The inconveniences, however, which are, perhaps, m some de- 
gree inseparable from taxes upon consumable commodities, fall as 
light upon the people of great Britain as upon those of any other 
country of winch the government is nearly as expensive Our 
state is not perfect, and might l e mended , but it is as good or 
belter than that of most of our neighbours. 

In consequence of the notion that duties upon consumable 
goods were taxes upon the profits of merchants, those duties have 
m some countries, been repeated upon every successive sale of 
t le goods If the profits of the merchant importer or merchant 
manufacturer w ere taxed, equality seemed to require that those of 
all the middle buyers, ivho intervened between either of them and 
sbould , I,ke " lse be taxed The famous Alcav ala of 
atW TS! t0 f ? w e been ^bbsbed upon this principle It was - 
is at nreSt nf" ^ ’ aftenvards of fourteen per cent, and 
nronertJ ly S1 * per cent u P on the sale of every' sort of 

property, whether movable or immovable, and it is repeated 
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e\ ety time the property is sold * The levying of this tax reouires 
* mu,t i tude ° f revenue-officers, suffiaenf to guard the trails 
porta t ion of goods, not only from one province to another but 
om one shop to another It subjects not only the dealers in 
some sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, every farmei, every 
manufacturer, every merchant and shopkeeper, to the continual 
visits and examination of the tax-gatherers Through the greater 
part of a country in which a tax of this kind is established, nothing 
can be produced for distant sale The produce of every part of 
the country must be proportioned to the consumption of the 
neighbourhood. It is to the Alcavala that Ustantz imputes the 
rum of the manufactures of Spam He might have imputed to 
it, likewise, the declension of agriculture, it being imposed not 
only upon manufactures, but upon the rude produce of the land 
In the kingdom of Naples there is a similar tax of three per 
cent, upon the value of all contracts, and consequently upon that 
of all contracts of sale It is both lighter than the Spanish tax, 
and the gieater part of towns and parishes are allowed to pay a 
composition m lieu of it They levy this composition m what 
manner they please, generally m a way that gives no interruption 
to the interior commerce of the place The Neapolitan tax, there- 
fore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish one 

The uniform system of taxation, which, with a few exceptions of 
no great consequence, takes place in all the different parts of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the interior commerce 
of the country, the inland and coasting trade, almost entirely free 
The inland trade is almost perfectly free, and the greater part of 
goods may be earned from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
■without requiring any permit or let pSss, without being subject to 
question, visit, or examination from the revenue officers There 
are a few exceptions, but they are such as can give no interruption 
to any important branch of the inland commerce of the country 
Goods carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates or coast- 
cockets If vou except coals, however, the rest are almost all duty 
free. This freedom of interior commerce, the effect of the uni- 
formity of the system of taxation, is perhaps one of the pnncipal 
causes of the prosperity of Great Britain , every great country 
being necessarily the best and most extensive market for the 
greater part of the productions of its own industry If the same 
freedom, m consequence of the same uniformity, could be extended 
to Ireland and the colonies, the grandeur of the state and the 
prospenty of every part of the empire, would probaoly be much 

^InTrance^thc different revenue law’s w’hich take place m the 
different provinces, require a multitude of revenue officers to sur- 
* Memolrcs concemant les Droits, etc., tome 1 p 445* 
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which are over and above his own consumption, he can do nothing 
with the surplus but feed and clothe nearly as many people as it 
will feed andclothc A hospitality in which there is no luxury, 
and a liberality in which there is no ostentation, occasion, m this 
situation of things thepnncipal expenses of the rich and the great 
But these, I hare likewise endeavoured to show in the same book,' 
are expenses by which people are not very apt to rum themselves 
Ihere s not, perhaps, any selfish pleasure so frivolous, of which 
the puisAut has not sometimes ruined even sensible men A 
passion for cock-fighting has ruined man) But the instances, 1 
ate not very numerous of people utio n<i\c been ruined dj 
hospitality or liberality of this kind , though the hospitality _of 
luxury and the liberality of ostentation have ruined many Among 
our feudal ancestors, the long time during which estates used to 
continue m the same family sufficiently demonstrates the general 
disposition of people to lne wilhm their income Though the 
* rustic hospitality constantly exercised by the great landholders 
may not, to us m the present times, seem consistent with that 
order which we are apt to consider as inseparably connected with 
good economy, yet we must certainly allow them to haie been at 
least so far frugal as not commonly to have spent their whole 
income A part of then wool and raw hides they had generally 
an opportunity of selling for monej Some part of this money, 
perhaps, they spent m purchasing the few objects of vanity and 
luxury with which the circumstances of the times could furnish 
them , but some part of it they seem commonly to have hoarded 
They could not well, indeed, do anything else but hoard whatever 
money they saved lo trade was disgraceful to a gentleman, and 
to lend money at interest, which at that time was considered as 
usury and prohibited by law, would have been still more so In 
those times of violence and disorder, besides, it was convenient to 
have a hoard of money at hand, that m case they should be driven 
from their own home, they might have something of known value 
to carry with them to some place of safety The same violence 
which made it convenient to hoard made it equally convenient 
conceal the hoard The frequency of treasure-trove, or of treasun 
found of which no owner was known, sufficiently demonstrates th< 
frequency m those times both of hoarding and of concealing th< 
hoard Treasure-trove was then considered as an important brand 
of the revenue of the sovereign All the treasure-trove of th< 
kingdom would scarce, perhaps, m the present times make at 
estate^ 0 *' ° raUC ^ revenue a pnvate gentleman of a gooi 

The same disposition to save and to hoard prevailed in tin 

m &ub l ects Among nations to whon 
commerce and manufactures are little known the sovereign, it ha 



™ aNC ' ENI »™»» OF EUROPE HAD TREASURES ?2? 

that vanity wLTdd,^ m "theg^fi^f ^ com"^ 

Srcon^f aanH aff ° rdS bUt fcW ° f the ^ » *d, to 

t^ Znpnci S ? dg armi6S are not then necessary, so that 
te expense even of a sovereign, like that of any other great lord 

f! UP l° y t d m Scarce anythm g but bounty to his tenants, and 
hospitality to his retainers But bounty and hospitality very 

seldom lead to extravagance, though vanity almost always does. 
AH the ancient sovereigns of Europe, accordingly, had treasures 
lsveiy tartar chief mthe present times is said to have one- 
In a commercial country abounding with every sort of expensive 
luxury, the sovereign, m the same manner as almost all the great 
proprietors in his dominions, naturally spends a great part of Jus 
revenue in purchasing those luxuries His own and the neigh- 
bouring countries supply him abundantly with all the costly trinkets 
which compose the splendid but insignificant pageantry of a court 
For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the same kind, his nobles 
dismiss their retainers, make their tenants independent, and become 
gradually themselves as insignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions The same frn olous passions 
which influence their conduct influence his How can it be sup- 
posed that he should be the only rich man m his dominions who 
is insensible to pleasures of this kind ? If he does not, what he is 
very likely to do, spend upon those pleasures so great a part of 
his revenue as to debilitate veiy much the defensive pov\ er of the 
state, it cannot well be expected that he should not spend upon 
them all that part of it vhich is over and above what is necessary 
for supporting that defensive pou er His ordinary expense be- 
comes equal to his ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not 
frequently exceed it The amassing of treasure can no longer be 
expected and when extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expenses, he must necessanly call upon his subjects for an extra- 
ordinary aid The present and the late king of Prussia are the 
only great princes of Europe who, since the death of Henry H 
of France in 1610, are supposed to have amassed any considerable 
treasure ’ The parsimony which leads to accumulation has become 
S as rare m republican as m monarchical governments The 
almost a I United Provinces of the Netherlands, are all 

“IrS— "rfBei" the single repubhc m Europe 

"V I t, ifaS any considerable treasure. The other S»us 
which has amassea aiy . nasreantlT for 
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dtarv fund always at lnnd to be mortgaged m aid of any other 
doubtful fund, upon which money is proposed to be 
GM-ency of the state Whether the sinking fund of Great bntam 
has 5 been more frequently applied to the one or to the other 
those two purposes, will sufficiently appear by-and-by ' , 

to, to tee M methods of borromng, l.y ant. :opa M«d 
bv perpetual funding, there are two other methods, which hold a 
sort of middle place betw een them These are, that of borrowing 
upon annuities for terms of ) ears, and tint of borromng upon 

annuities for lives - 

Daring the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, large sums 
; frequently borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, which 


•were : 


were sometimes longer and sometimes shorter In 1G93, an act 
, was passed for borrowing one million upon an annuity of fourteen 
per cent, or of ^140,000 a year for sixteen years In 1691, an 
act was passed for borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, 
upon terms, which in the present times w ould appear very advan- 
tageous But the subscription was not filled up In the following 
year the deficiency was made good by borrowing upon annuities 
for lives at fourteen percent, or at a little more than seven years’ 
purchase In 1695, the persons who had purchased those annuities 
11 ere allowed to exchange them for others of mnety-six years, upon 
paying into the exchequer ,£63 m the ^100 , that is, the difference 
between fourteen per cent for life, and fourteen per cent for ninety- 
six years, was sold for ^53, or for four and a-half years’ purchase 
Such uas the supposed instability of government, that even these 
terms procured few purchasers In the reign of Queen Anne, 
money was upon different occasions borrowed botli upon annuities 
for lives, and upon annuities for terms of 32, of 89, of 98, and of 
99 years In 1719, the proprietors of the annuities for 32 years 
were induced to accept in lieu of them South Sea stock to the 
amount of eleven and a-half yearn’ purchase of the annuities, together 
with an additional quantity of stock equal to the arrears which 
happened then to be due upon them In 1720 the greater part 
of the other annuities for terms of years, both long and short, w-erc 
subscribed into the same fund The long annuities at that time 
amounted to £666, 821, 8s sj^d a year On Jan 5, 1775, the 
remainder of them, or nliat was not subscribed at that time, 
amounted only to ^136,453, 12s 8d 5 

Dunng the two wars which began in 1739 and m 1755 little 
money was borrowed either upon annuities for terms of years or 
upon those for lives An annuity for 98 or 99 years, however, is 
vorth nearly as much money as a perpetuity, and should, therefore, 
one might flunk, be a sum for borromng nearly as much But 

ln or $ 5er t0 make family settlements, and to provide for 
remote futurity, buy into the public stocks, would not care to pur- 
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thp 5 S therefore, though its intrinsic value maybe very nearly 
t! e same with that of a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly the 
same number of purchasers The subscribers to a new ban who 
mean generally to sell their subscription as soon as possible prefer 
^ P er P etua annuity redeemable by parliament, to an irre- 
deemable annuity for a long term of years of only equal amount 
The value of the former may be supposed always the same, or 
veiy nearly the same , and it makes, therefore, a more convenient 
transferable stock than the latter 

During the two last-mentioned wars, annuities, either for terms 
of years or for lives, irere seldom granted but as premiums to the 
subscribers to a new loan, over and above the redeemable annuity 
or interest upon the credit of which the loan ivas supposed to be 
made They were granted, not as the proper fund upon which 
the money was borrowed, but as an additional encouragement to 
the lender 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been granted in turn different 
ways, either upon separate lives, or upon lots of lives, which in 
Trench are called Tontines, from the name of their inventor When 
annuities arc granted upon separate lives, the death of every indi- 
vidual annuitant disburdens the public revenue so far as it was 
aftected by his annuity When annuities are granted upon ton- 
tines, the liberation of the public revenue does noDconimence till 
the death of all the annuitants comprehended in one lot, which 
may sometimes consist of twenty or thirty persons, of whom the 
sun Ivors succeed to the annuities of all those who die before them, 
the last survivor succeeding to the annuities of the whole lot Upon 
the same revenue more money can always be raised by tontines 
, than by annuities for separate lives An annuity, wnth a rig it o sur 
vivorship, is really worth more than an equal annuity for a separate 
life, and Aom the confidence which every man naturally has m 
his own good fortune, the principle upon which is fomde d 
success of all lotteries, such an annuity generally sells o o 
thing more than it is worth In countries where* Ms usual for 

government to raise mon«Tbygiant«Dgaiinuiti^toBjmaiwa|on 
tins account generally preferred to annuities oi .P $ prej - errec i 
expedient which wall raise most money ^ aIr * , ‘ 3 ^ the 

to that which is likely to bring about m the speediest manner 

liberation of the public revenue. nublic debts' con- 

In France a much greater proportion of the a 

sists in annuities for lives than in t0 ting in 

memoir presented by the parliament estimated at 2,400 

1764, the whole public debt -of France is estimate 
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t * 0 portions of the annual produce instead of one, employed in 

”“fr P arf^g“°cVn 5e of government a revenue is 
raised within the year from the produce of free or unmortgaged 
Sxes a certain portion of the revenue of private people is only 
turned away from maintaining one species of unproductn e labour 
towards maintaining another Some part of what they pay in 
those taxes might, no doubt, ha\e been accumulated mto capital, 
and consequently employed m maintaining productive labour, but 
the greater part would probably have been spent, and conse- 
quently employed in maintaining unproductive labour The pub- __ 
he expense, however, when defrayed in this manner, no doubt 
hinders more or less the further accumulation of new capital , but 
it does not necessarily occasion the destruction of any actually 
existing capital "■ 

When the public expense is defrayed by funding, it is defrayed 
by the annual destruction of some capital which had before existed 
m the country , by the perversion of some portion of the annual 
produce which had before been destined for the maintenance of 
productive labour, towards that of unproductive labour As in 
tins case, however, the taxes are lighter than they would ha\e 
been, had a revenue sufficient for defraj mg the same expense been 
raised within the year, the private revenue of individuals is neces- 
sarily less burdened, and consequently their ability to save and 
accumulate some part of that revenue into capital is a good deal 
less impaired. If the method of funding destroy more old capital, 
it at the same time hinders less the accumulation or acquisition of 
new capital, than that of defraying the public expense by a revenue 
raised withm the year Under the system offending, the frugality 
and industry of private people can more easily repair the breaches 
which the waste and extravagance of government may occasionally 
make m the general capital of the society 

It is only during the continuance of war that the system of 
funding has this advantage over the other system Were the ex- 
pense of n ar to be defeq ed always by a revenue raised within the 
year, the taxes from which that extraordinary revenue was drawn 
would last no longer than the war The ability of pnvate people 
to accumulate, though less during the war, would have been 
greater during the peace than under the system of funding War 
would not necessarily have occasioned the destruction of any old 
capitals, and peace would have occasioned the accumulation of 
toany more new Wars would in general he more speedily con- 
cluded and less vs antonly undertaken The people feeling, during 
the continuance of the war, the complete burden of it, would soon 
LL' Vea ? , v° it, and government, m order to humour them, 
would not be under the necessity of carrying it on longer than 
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nas necessary to do so The foresight nr , 

r^£r;-sr£SSs‘?r 

rs 

shorter , continuance Those, on the contrary, during “hicb that 

lion Unn a tL m 1)6 " 0uid be of much fonger dura- 

Uon than thej can well be under the system of funding 

len funding, besides, has made a certain progress, the multi- 
plication of taxes which it brings along with it sometimes impairs 
as much the ability of private people to accumulate even in time 
of peace, as the other system would in time of war The" peace 
revenue of Great Britain amounts at present to more than ten 
millions a >ear If free and unmortgaged, it might be sufficient, 
'with proper management, and without contracting a shilling of 
new debt, to carry on the most vigorous war The private revenue 
of tlm inhabitants of Creat Britain is at present as much meum 
bered in time of peace, their ability to accumulate it as much im- 
paired, as it would have been in the time of the most expensn e 
war, had the pernicious system of funding never been adopted 
In the payment of the interest of the public debt, it has been 
said, it is the nght hand which pays the left The money does 
not go out of the country It is only a part of the revenue of one 
set of the inhabitants which is transferred to another , and the 
nation is not a farthing the poorer This apology is founded 
altogether m the sophistry of the mercantile system, and after the 
long examination which I have bestowed upon that system, it may 
perhaps be unnecessary to say anything further about it It sup- 
poses that the whole public debt is owing to the inhabitants of 
the country* w'hich happens not to be true , the Dutch, as well as 
several other foreign nations, having a very considerable share in 
our public funds But though the whole debt were owing to ie 
inhabitants of die country, it would not upon that account be less 

^LancTand capital stock axe the two original sources of all 
revenue, both pnvate and public. Capital stock pays the i wages 
of productive labour, whether employed in agriculture, nwnulac 
tures, or commerce The management of those two . original 
sources of revenue belongs to two different sets ofpe^l e , h 
proprietors of land, and the owners or employers ^ 

The proprietor ofland is interested for 
revenue, to keep his estate m as goo b and mam- 

building and repairing his tenants houses, ) ^ Qther ev 

taming the necessary drains « e ^ os ly ’ bdon gs to the landlord 
pensive improvements which it F £ land-taxes the revenue 
to .make and maintain But b y cI, h er h d d by different 
Of the landlord may be so much diminished, ana y 
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modities of America, would be entirely at an mH Tk 
north of Cape Fimsferre would be i. on™ S d The conn ‘ nes 
produce of Amenca, as those sooth oniTr eveiypart of ‘ he 
of that produce at preset 

parts of the British empire w ould, m consequence of this umfornntv 
m the custom-house Jaws, be as free as the coas^S Sde of S 
. ls at P resent The British empire would thus afford withm 
„ } f.f a V ™ ense mternal “ ark et for every part of the produce of 
lts dlfferent provinces So great an extension of market would 
soon compensate, both to Ireland and the plantations, all that they 
could suffer from the increase of the duties of the customs. * 
The excise is the only part of the British system of taxation which 
would require to be varied in any respect accordingas it was applied 
to the different provinces of the empire It might be applied to 
Ireland without any variation , the produce and consumption of 
that kingdom being exactly of the same nature with those of Great 
Britain In its application to America and the West Indies, of 
which the produce and consumption are so very different from 
those of Great Britain, some modification might be necessary, m 
the same manner as in its application to the cider and beer counties 
of England 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is called beer, but which, 
as it is made of molasses, bears very little resemblance to our beer, 
makes a considerable part of the common drink of the people m 
Amenca. This liquor, as it can be kept only for a few days, 
cannot, like our beer, be prepared and stored up for sale in great 
brewenes , but every pnvate family must brew it for their own use, 
m the same manner as they cook their victuals But to subject 
every pnvate family to the odious visits and examination of the 
tax-gatherers, in the same manner as we subject the keepers of 
ale-houses and, the brewers for public sale, vould be altogether 
inconsistent with liberty It for the sake of equality it was thought 
necessary to lay a tax upon this liquor, it might be taxed by taxing 
the matenal of which it is made, either at the place of manufacture, 
or if the circumstances of the trade render such an excise improper, 
bv laving a duty upon its importation into the colony in which it 
V'as to be consumed. Besides the duty of one penny a gallon 
imposed by the British parliament upon the importation of molasses 
Z Amenca there is a provincial tax of this kind upon their 
importation into Massachusetts Bay, in ships belonging to any 
other colony, of eightpence the hogshead , and another upon their 
imnortation from the northern colonies, into South Carolina, 
importation no ,f neither of these methods were found 

fiyepence he for its consumption of 

convenient, each family - might compom^ ^ g of ^ lt 

fonsiffm thame manner os pnvate famd.es compound for ^ 
^ B B 
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hidoes Antigua, and St Christopher's, which have for these many 
Sif .Impkulj cultnated, and ha.c upon that 
afforded less field for die speculations of the planter The new 
acquisitions of Grenada, Tobago St Vincent’s, and Dommic* 
have opened a new field for speculations of this kind , and the 
returns from those islands have of late been as irregular and uncer- 
tain as those from the great island of Jamaica 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colonies which occasions, 
m the greater part of them, the present scarcity of gold and sih er 
mone\ Their great demand for active and productive stock 
makes it convenient for them to have as little dead stack ns 
possible , and disposes them upon lint account to content them- 
selves with a cheaper, though less commodious instrument of 
commerce than gold and siher Tlie\ are thereby enabled to 
convert the value of that gold and sih er into the instruments of 
trade, into the materials of clothing, into household furniture, and 
into the iron work necessary for building and extending their 
settlements and plantations In those branches of business which 
cannot be transacted without gold and silver money , it appears, 
that they can always find the necessary quantity of those metals , 
and if they frequently do not find it, their failure is generally the 
effect, not of their necessary poverty, but of their unnecessary and 
excessive enterprise. It is not because they are poor that their 
payments are irregular and uncertain , but because they arc too 
eager to become excessively nch Though all that part of the 
produce of the colonial taxes, which was over and above what 
was necessary for defraying the expense of their own civil and 
military establishments, were to be remitted to Great Bnfam in gold 
and silver, the colonies have abundantly wherew ithal to purchase 
the requisite quantity of those metals Ihey would m this case be 
obliged, indeed, to exchange a part of their surplus produce, with 
which they now purchase active and productive stock, for dead 
stock. In transacting their domestic business they would be 
obliged to employ a costly instead of a cheap instrument of com- 
™.ce and the expense of purchasing this costly instrument 
might damp somewhat the vivacity and ardour of their excessive 
enterprise m the improvement of land It might not, however, be 
necessary to remit any part of the American revenue m gold and 
silver. It might be remitted in bills draw n upon and accepted by 
particular merchants or companies in Great Britain, to whom a 
part ot the surplus produce of America had been consigned, who 
wou d pay into the treasury the American revenue in money, after 
haymg themselves received the value of it m goods , and the 
whole busmess might frequently be transacted without exportire 
a single ounce of gold or silver from America, 
it is not 'contrary to justice that both Ireland ard America 



ADVANTAGES TO SCOTLAND OF UNION WITH ENGLAND 755, 
Gr°ea^to bU Thlr^/ h l d,SCharse of ,he P«»e debt of 

gov“ t^estaS s e f ; t r“"S“ “ “■»«* ° f , «'* 

th , y , t p resent enjoy in their own country, but every secuntv 
which they possess for their liberty, their 

1° whlC j S 7 eraI of the colonies' of America 
2? Pu ! charter /> and their present constitution, and to 
n.nnl , ! he , c ® lon ’ 1 es of America owe the liberty, security, and 
pioperly which they have ever since enjoyed That public debt 

\ W l b f ee !{ contracted ,n the defence, not of Great Britain alone, 
but of all the different provinces of the empire , the immense debt 
contracted m the late war in particular, and a great part of that 
contracted in the war before, were both properly contracted in 
defence of America 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, besides the 
freedom of trade, other advantages much more important, and 
v Inch would much more than compensate any increase of taxes 
that might accompany that union By the union with England, 
the middling and inferior ranks of people m Scotland gained a 
complete deliverance from the power of an aristocracy which had 
always before oppressed them By a union with Great Britain, 
the greater part of the people of all ranks in Ireland would gain 
an equally complete deliverance from a much more oppressive 
aristocracy , an aristocracy not founded, like that of Scotland, m 
the natural and respectable distinctions of birth and fortune , but 
in the most odious of all distinctions, those of religious and 
political prejudices , distinctions which, more than an> other, 
animate both the insolence of the oppressors and the hatred and 
indignation of the oppressed, and which commonly render the in- 
habitants of the same country more hostile to one another than 
those of different countries ever are Without a union with Great 
Britain, the inhabitants of Ireland are not likely for many ages to 

consider themselves as one people 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the colonies 
Even they, however, would, in point of happiness and tranquillity, 
gam considerably by a union with Great Britain ^ 'vould, 
feast, deliver them from those rancorous and ™nle >t ftrtmns 
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Cochin China, what arc the puncipal articles 
of cultivation there, u6 
Coin, stamped, tlic ongtn ami peculiar advan- 
tages of, 1^-the JKTercnt ptcies of, m 
different agos and countries, ao-at—caiiics 
of the alterations m value of, «— how the 
standard com of different nations came to he 
of different metals 33 — a reform tn Hie 
English coinage suggested 33— sm er, 1 on 
sequences attending the debatement of, 157 
coinage of France and Urttam, 164— u hi 
com is privately melted down, 171— thi limit 
chiefly employed to keep up the quantity 
thus diminished, 172 — a duty to pay t le 
coinage would preserve money from being 
melted or counterfeited, 173— *randard of the 
gold coin m France, rfnf— hots a cel fnoroee 
on com would operate, ibid — a tax uppn com 
nge is advanced liy tv cry body , and (nutty 
paid by nobody, 174— amount of the annual 
coinage before the late reformation of the 
gold com, 175— the law for the encourage- 
ment of, founded on prejudice 179— con- 
sequences of raising the denomination, as an 
expedient to facilitate payment of public 
debts 744 — odidterarion of 746 
Colbert (M ), policy of his commercial regu- 
lations disputed 354,515 
Colleges cause of the depreciation of their 
money rents inquired into, 597 — the endow- 
ments of, from whence they generally arise 
508— whether theyhave in general answered 
the purposes of their institution 593— these 
endowments have diminished the ncs.es it) 
of application in the teachers 600 — the prua 
leges of graduates by residence, and chant- 
able foundation of scholarships injurious to 
collegiate education 6or 
Colliers and coal healers how their high 
earnings are accounted for, 81 
Cotonics, new, the natural progress of, 3 fi— 
modem, the commercial advantages denied 
from them, 341— ancient, on what principles 
founded, 428— Grecian colonics not retained 
under subjection to the parent states 419— 
distinction betweep the Roman and Greek 
colonies 430 — circumstances that led to the 
establishment of European colonies in the 
East Indies and America, tdruf— the East 
Indies discovered hi Vasco deGama, 4 li- 
the West Indies by Columbuj, 432 — gold the I 
object of the first Spanish enterpnses, 434— 1 
and of all other European nations, 434— 
rapid progress of the ancient Greek colonies, 
437— the Roman colonies slow in lmprovc- 
“ wl i 436— 'he remoteness of America and 
*he Viest Indies, greatly in favour of the 
European colonies there, ibid— review of the 
Bnusli American colonies, 443-expensc of 
the aval establishments in British America, 
4f4— ecclesiastical gdVemraent, tied — general 
aaeivol the restraints laid upon the trade or 
the European colonies, 446-trade of the 
ilntuh colonies, hotv regulated, 447— dif- 
tcrent Jands of non-enumcrated commodities 
specified, ibid — enumerated commodities, 
44?— restraints upon their manufactures, 430 
-mdulgences granted them by Britain; 431 
tn^bT/r' 0 m e>er X ot,ler rc spect except as 

To the £l C,Cn Pi? 0 ' «dr’<«fc credit due 
°c Z: Pd lic y of Europe from the success 
uliuif. mi 01 * 188 ! 45&~ha\c contributed ta 
augment the industry of all the countries of 


1 utepe, 458— exclusive pnn'eget of trade, 0 
dead weight upon all thc-e exertions both In 
J-uropc and America, ^tu-haif in general 
lieeu a srutcr of expense initcao of revenue 
to their toother-ex unities, 4C1 -onto otn«M*u 
their tnotW-co mines b) theescluvrc trade 
earned on with them thJ -consequence* t>» 
the n iv igatuin an, ^Gj— advantage tif the 
colonial trad*- to I'utxm eMinuted 465— 1 
gradual relax ltion of tht exclusive emum-ren 
n commended, 47 - events wlmll prevent 
llritwm from sensibly feeling the lost of thc 
coliunal tinle, 474— tffcftx of thr tolonul 
trade and (he inono)mly of that trade ait 
triignnhed, 475-10 maintain a tnanujnly,lhe 
piuuipal end of the 1 itmtiipn Great Flntatn 

, limes over the colonies, xSt-pCJvC rstxb 

li bmoit of, tM—ibe two hit w .■> 1 Britain 
•'ll lamed ucrc colonial wars to stifpOTt n 
monopoly , ificf— (no modes hy winch they 
im^hl be taxed 4f2— tlimr axxirnl h^s not 
)il.al) to tax thnu, i/ri'-uxct Ij parha- 
niemary requisition, is little likely to Ik: 
ni aid, 484 — representatives of, might b: ad 
notted into the British parliament with good 
effect 480— answer to chiectmns against 
American repre entatton, 488— the interest of 
the consumer in riruam, sacrificed to tlutof 
producer in raising an empire sn Am-nc» 
s»o 

Columbus, the motive that led to lus discovery 
of Amend 431— why he gave the name of - 
Indies to the istinds lie di.coveted, iliJ— 
triumphal exhibition of their productions, 433 
Cohimclla, lus instruct ion for fen'inj' a kitchen 
garden 123— he adi lies the planting of vine- 
yards, ray 

; Commtru, the different common 'taudards or 
medium' made use of to facilitate the ex* 
change of commodities in the e-irty stages 
of, iE— origin of mone), 19 -definition of (he 
term to hie, ai— treaties of, though advanta- 
geous to the merchants and manufacturers 
of the favoured country, necessarily disad- 
vantageous to those of the favouring country, 
417— translation of the commercial treaty 
between England and Portugal concluded rn 
1701 426— restraints laid upon the European 
colonies in America, 446— the present splen- 
dour of the mercantile system owing to the 
disco wry and colonization of America, 489 — 
the plan by nhich it proposes to ennch a 
country, 503 

Commodities, the barter of insufficient for sup* 
ply of the wants of mankind, jE— metals the 
best medium to facilitate the exchange of, 19 
labour, standard for the value of, 23 — 
real and nominal prices of, distinguished, 04 
—the component parts of the prices of, ad— 
the natural and market pnees of, dis in* 
Rubbed 27 — proportion between the vnluo^ 
of any tuo commodities, not necessarily the 
same as between the quantities of them com 
monly in the market, r 70 — pnee ofmdc pro 
ducc, how affected I23 the advance of wealth 
and improvement, 173— foreign, are primarily 
purchased with the' produce oT domestic 
industry, 283 — when advantageously ex- 
ported in n rude state, even by a‘ foreign 
capital, 293 — quantity of, in every country 
1 regulated by demand, 327 — wealth in goods 
1 R Ed m money, compared 320 — exportation 
of lo a proper market, attended with more 
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profit than that of gold and silver, 333 — 
natural advantages of countries in particular 
productions, sometimes not possible to 
struggle against, 348 

Company, mercantile, incapable of consulting 
their true interests when they become 
sovereigns, 499 — an evolutive companj, a 
public nuisance, 504 — trading, how first 
formed, 575— regulated companies in Great 
Britain specified, 576 — are useless, 576— the 
constant view of such companies, 577— forts 
and garrisons, why never maintained by 
regulated companies, 244— the nature of 
joint stock companies, 578 584 — a monopoly 
necessary to enable a jomt-stock company 
to carry on a foreign trade, ibid — what jotnr- 
stock companies need no exclusive privileges, 
590 — joint-' tock companies, why well adapted 
to the trad? of banking, ibid — the trade of 
insurance, may be earned on successfully by 
a stock company, 595 — inland navigations, 
and supply of water to a great city; 595 — ill 
success of joint stock companies in other 
undertakings, 598 

Competition, the effect of, in purchase of com- 
modities, 43 — among the vendors 44, 68 
Concordat, the, in France, its object, 663 
Congress, American, jts strength is owing to 
the important characters It confers on the 
members of it, 486 

Conversion price, in the payment of rents in 
' Scotland, expl uned, 447 
Copper, the measure of value among the 
Romans, 39—110 legal tender m England, 30 
Con, the largest quadruped on the Island of 
St. Domingo, described, 431 
Com, the raising of, in different countries, not 
subject tb the same degree of nvalship ns 
manufactures, 18— the best standard for re- 
served rents. 28 — price of. how regulated, 29 
— price of, the best standard for comparing 
the different values of particular commodities 
at different times and places, 60 — the three 
component parts in the price of, 71— value 
compared with that of butchers’ meat, in the 
different periods of agriculture, 117, tat— 
'compared wath silver, 143— circumstances in 
n historical view of the prices of com, that 
have misled writers in treating of the value 
of silver at different periods, 147 — always a 
more acruratc measure of value than any 
other commodity, 150 — why dearer ui-grcat 
towns than in the country, 152 — why dearer 
in some rich commercial countries, as Holland 
and Genoa, 153 — rose in its nominal price on 
discovery of the American mines, 154 — and 
in consequence of the civil war under Chas 
_ 1 , 155 — and in consequence of the bounty on 
the exportation of, 156 — tendency of the 
, bounty examined, 158 — chronological table 
of the prices of, 204 — the least profitable 
article of growth in the British West Indian 
colonies, 1 298— restraints formerly laid upon 
the trade of, unfavourable to the cultivauon 
' of land, 203 — free importation of, could little 
affect the farmers of Great Britain, 350 — 
policy of the bounty on the exportation of, 
examined, 3S6— reduction in the price of com 
0 not produced b> the bounty, 3S7 — tillage not 
Encouraged bj the bounty, 388~moncy price 
of, regulates that of all other home-made 
commodmes^jSg— illustration, 300 — ill effects 
of the bounty, 393— motives of the sountry 
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gentlemen m granting the bounty, 393- 
natural value of com not to be altered by 
altering the money price, 393 — the four seve 
ral branches of the com trade specified, 490 
— inland dealer, for his own interest, will not 
raise the price of com higher than the 
scarcity of the season requires, d d- corn a 
commodity the least liable to be monopolired, 

401 — inland dealers m com loo numernusatid 
dispersed to form a general combm mon, 401 
— dearths never artificial, but when govern 
ment interferes improperly to prevent them, 

402 — freedom of the com tnde, the best 
security against a famine, 41-3 -old English 
statute to prohibit the com trade, 404 — 
consequences of fanners being forced to be- 
come corn dealers, 40s — use of com dealers 
to thb farmers, 406— the prohibitory statute 
against the com trade softened, 407— but 
still under the influence of popular prejudices, 
4o8~average quantity of corn imported and 
exported, compared with the consumption and 
annual produce, ibia — tendency of a free 
importation of com, 409— home market the 
most important one ior com ibid— dunes 
payable on the importation of grain before 
13 Geo III , 410, note— the impropriety of 
the statute 22 Car II for regulating the 
importation of wheat, confessed by the sus 
pension of its execution, by temporary' sta- 
tutes, 4ir— home marktt tnjircctly supplied 
by the exportation of corn, ibid— how a 
liberal sy stem of free exportalion and impor- 
tation, among all nations, would operate, 412 
—the laws concerning com, similar to those 
relating to religion, 413— home market sup 

f illed by the carry ing trade, ibid— system of 
aws connected with the establishment of the 
bounty, undeserving of praise, 414—00 the 
statute 13 Geo III , 415 
Corporations, tendency of the exclusive privi- 
leges of, on trade, 48, 94— by what authority 
erected, 96 — advantages corporations derive 
from the surrounding country, 97 -check the 
operations of competition, 99— their internal 
regulations, combinations, against the public, 
too— injurious, even to the members ot them 
ibid— laws of, obstruct the free circulation of 
labour, ri2— the origin of 305 — exempted by 
their privileges from the power of the feudal 
barons 306 — European East India compa 
mes disadvantageous to the eastern com 
merce, 340 — exclusive privileges of corpora 
tions ought to be destroyed, 337 
Cottagers, in Scotland their tirtinicn dc 
scribed, 91— are cheap manufacturers of 
stockings. 07 — the diminution of number of 
in England, considered, iSi 
Coward, character of the, 616 
Crusades to the Holy Land, favourable to he 
revival of commerce, 310 
Currency of states, remarks on 361 
Custom', motives and tendency of drawlaci-s 
from the dunes of, 3S1— revenue of tb- 
customs increased by drawbacks 381— 
occasions of first imposing the dulri E f , 57, 

— onpn of those duties, 698— three oner nr 
branches of 603 — drawbacks of, 700— regv 
latcd according to the mercantile xj-< era, 701 
— frauds practised to obtain drawtirks vad 

bounties 702— duties cf, often rracerta n -„y 
— improvement of, sure cited 723— cetnfrsw* 
tier: of the expense of coHecture t u e~J f 7c *- 
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id manufactures, tp-inqmry haw fir Hi's 
nrc affected by *ea^ou5 ofpicnt) ano jc-nraty, 
65-not so materially affected by cirnim 
stances in llte rouwr, wh-rc they are earned 
on. as in (he plao-> where they are consumed, 
OS-new nvuuifnelures generally give big her 
wages than old ones, 87— more profitably 
earned on in towns than in the open country, 
o <y~by nlnt mcansthc prices of, arr reduced, 
while the society continues imptoving, 19 5— 
instances in hardware, 197— instances m the 
as-<voUen manufacture, J9S '-what fired capi- 
tals are required to carry cn particular 
manufactures, 109— for distant sale why not 
established in N Amenca, 593- why manu- 
factures are preferred to foreign trad', for 
the employment of a capital, cat—mciives 
ro the cstabhahm-nt of mantif actiiree for 
distant sale, jto—How shifted from one conn 
tn to anoth-r, 311 — natural circumstances 
which cootnhiite to the establishment of 
them, 30a~their effect on the government 
and manners of a country, 313 — independence 
ui artisans captained, 717— ma) flourish 
amidst the nun of a country, and beg in to 
decay on return of its prosperity 136 — in 
quiry how f it manufacturers might be 
afTccted by a freedom of trade 354— thov* 
thrown out of one business can transfer their 
industry to cothrcral employments, 357— a 
spirit of combination among them to support 
monopolies, 408— manufacturers prohibited 
by old statutes from beeping a shop or s-lhng 
their own goods bj mail, <oS— u»c or whole 
sale dealers to manufacturers <09— British 
restraints on manufactures in North Amenca, 
410 — exportation of instruments tn, pro- 
hibited, 516 

Manufacturers, an unproductive class of the 
people, according to the French agricultural 
system of political economy 520 — error of 
tins doctrine 539— how manufacturers a, s - 
ment the res enue of a country, 531 — whs live 
principal support of foreign trade 534 — 
require a more extensive marlcet than rude 
produce of the land 536 — were exercised by 
Have'' in Ancient Greece, 3x7 — high pnees 
°f» m Greece and at Rome 539 — false policy 
to check manufactures in order to promote 
agriculture, 53s — in Great. Britain, why 
principally fixed in the coal countries, 6S9 
Manure, the supply of, in most places depends 
on the stock of cattle raised 177 
•Maritime countries, why the first that are ern 
Used and improved, 14 

Martial spirit how supported in ancient 
wfccce and Home, 6x6 — want of it now sup 
plieu by standing armies, 617 — estabhsh- 
, of a militia little able to support it, 618 
Mediterranean sea peculiarly favourable for the 


. ™ s relative proportion of each, s6S 
Mercantile system explained, 700 
Mercenary troops, origin and reason of, swa- 
the numbers of, how 1 uni led, 545 
Merchants, their judgments more to be de 
ponded on respecting the interests of their 
branch's of trade, than with 
xcprn 10 the public interest, 203— capital* 
t *f cu bUuig, 209 -dealings extend- 
'd by the Bld of Hankers notes 227, a 3 , - 


cusiomt of, first established to supply' ih# 

•want of laws, and afterward admitted as law*. 

3 36— manner of ntRociatin j bills of Minins* 
explained, ri 5— pernicious tend-nty of 
drawing and redrawing, 337— tn what method 
their capitals are employed, j;t— their rapi 
tnU dispersed and unfixed, a8i~prmupl'*oT 
foreign trade examined, 187— arc the best of 

imprm era when theytorti country Ben'lent--')., 

jij— their preferrnc' among the riff-ren 1 
species of unde Iww determin'd, hi — ac 
lusted by a narrow spirit of melton'll y, yfiy-- 
several branches of the mm trade specified 
and considered, 401- goxcnimenl or a corn- 
pant of, the worst a country tan be under, 
440— of Hendon, not good economnta, 480 — 
the quickra-turn of mercrmiil- capitals enables 
merchn-re to alliance money to govrmm'H, 
733— their capitals mcrciyed l,y lending 

rnon-y to the Slate, 731 

Mercicr, de la M , cn turner of Id- natural 
and ess'mnl order of political jocreti-s, <33 
Metals why the bed t j-dtum of co-Urn'ie', 

17 — origin of stamps, cniu 1$ — why differ 
ent metals became the standard of falu* 
among different nations a; —the durability 
of the cause of the steadiness of their prye 
1 69— on w hat the tpunuly of precious metals 
in every patticular country depends, t9t*- 
lestrunts upon ibe expjrtntto 1 of, V4 
Metaphysics, the science of, 615 
Metayer-, description of the class of farmer* 
so called in France, 231 
Methodists, the teachns among, whs they 
arc populat preachers, tin 
Methuen, Mr , translation of th» commercial 
tread concluded by him between kngtanl 
and Portugal, 400 

Mexico, a less onhred country than F'ru 
when firal visited by the Spaniard*. 162— 
present populousness of the capital city, 
4*7 

Militia, why allowed to be firmed in puss, and 
us formidable nature, 307-th' origin and 
nature of, 550 — hou- distinguished from the ,, 
regular standing army, 351— must klway s be 
inferior to a standing army, 31a— campaigns 
of service may make a militia equal to a 
standing army, s53~msunces, 534 
Milk a most perishable commodity, bow 
manufactured tor store, 182 
Mills, wind and water, their late introduction 
into England, 300 

Mines, distinguished by their fertility or bar 
rennets, 131 — comparison between those of 
coal and those of metals 233 — competition 
between extends to all parti of the world. 
132— the working ora lottery, 133— diamond 
mines not always worth working, 138— tax 
paid to the long of Spam from the Peruvian 
mines, 161 — discos ery of mines not depeu 
dent on human skill or industry, 191— in 
Hungary, why worked at less expense than 
the neighbouring oner tn Turkey, 338 
Mining, prole ci 1 of uncertain and ruinous, 
and unfit for legal encouragement, 360 
Altrabeau, Marquis de his character of the 
economical table sSS 

Mississippi, the jcbeme m France the real 
1 | foundation of, 243 ~ 

1 I Modus, for tithe, n relief to the farmer, GAi 
■ I Money theongmor traced 17— is the repre- 
tennuve of labour 34 — value of greatly 
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deprecated by discovery of the American 
miiie-s, =6— Jiou different metals became the 
standard money of different nations, zi — only 
part of the circulatin S capital ofa society, 
or which the maintenance can diminish their 
nett revenue, 217— makes no part of the 
revenue of a society, 210 — term money in 
common acceptation, of ambiguous meaning, 
3:0— circiikitingmoney msociet5,no measure 
of itsrcvcnuc, aat — paper money, air — effect 
or [viper on the circulation of cash, 221— in- 
# l ,urv into the proportion the circulating 
money of my country bears to the annual 
produce circulated by it, 335-pnpcr can 
never exceed the value of the cash, of which 
it supplies th- place in any country, 228— 
p-rmcious practice of raising money by cir- 
culition explained, 236 — true cause of its 
exportation, 261 — loans of, the principles of, 
analyzed, 270 — monied interest, distinguished 
from the Landed and trading interest, 271— 
inquiry into the real causes of the reduction 
of mtc-est, 273 — money and wealth synony- 
mous terms in popular Language, 324 — and 
movable goods compared, 325 — accumulation 
of, studied by European nations, 325 — mtr- 
cuntile arguments for liberty to export gold 
and silver, 335 — validity of these arguments 
examined, 337 — money and goods mutually 
the price of each other, 328 — over trading 
causes complaints of the scarcity of money, 
330— why more easy to buy goods with 
money, than to buy money with goods, 3.5c 
— inquiry into the circulating quantity of; in 
Great Britain, 334 — effect of the discovery of 
the American mines on the value of, 339 — 
money and wealth different things, 341— -bank 
money explained, 365 

Monopolies m trade, or manufactures, the ten- 
dency of, 4S— are enemies to good manage- 
ment, 113 — tendency of malang; a monopoly of 
the colonial trade, 474 — countries which have 
colonies obliged to share their advantages 
with many other countries, 490— the chief 
engine in the mercantile system, 492— how 
monopolies derange the natural distribution 
of the stock of the society', 493— are supported 
by unjust and cruel laws, 307— of a temporary 
nature, how far justifiable, 591— perpetual 
monopolies injurious to the people at large, 
593 

Montauban, the inequalities in the predial taille 
in that generality , how rectified, 661 

Montesquieu, reasons given by him for the high 
rates of interest among all Mahometan na 
lions, 74 — his idea of the cause of lowering 
the rate of interest of money, 373 

Morality, two different systems of, in every 
civilized society, 625— principal points of dts 
traction betw ccn them, C26— ties of obligation 
rn each system, 626 — why the morals of com 
mon people more regular in sectaries than 
under the Established Church, 625 the ex- 
cesses of how to be corrected, 626-8 

Morellet (M ), his account of joint stock com 
panics defective, 595 . 

Muns illustration of operation of money 
exported for commercial purposes, 325 

Music, why a part of the ancient Grecian 

s'. * I rrr/»nf- amuse- 


toms by poverty, tc— number of useful and 
productive labours in, proportioned to the 
capital stock on which they are employed 
1 3 several sorts of industry, seldom dealt 
impartially by, 19 — mantime nations, whv 
the first improved, 32-how ruined by a 
neglect of public economy, 128— evidences of 
the increase of a national capital, 264— how 
expenses of individuals may increase the 
national capital, 267 

Navigation, inland, a great means of improving 
a country in arts and industry', 16— advan 
tages of, 112 — may be successfully managed 
byjomtstock companies, 293— det of England, 
the principal dispositions of, 349— motives 
that dictated this law, 351 — consequences, so 
mr as it affected the colonial trade with 
England, 353 — diminished the foreign trade 
vv'tB Europe, 454— kept up high profits in 
British trade, 465— subjects Bntam to a dis- 
advantage m every branch of trade of which 
she has not the monopoly, 466 

Necessaries distinguished from luxuries, 690— 
operation of taxes on, 691 — principal neces- 
saries taxed 705 

N egro slaves, why not much employed in raising 
com in the English colonies, 298— why more 
numerous on sugar, than on tobacco planta- 
tions, 299 

Nile, nver, the cause of the early improve- 
ment of agriculture and manufactures in the 
land of Egypt, 15 

OATS, bread made of, not so suitable to the 
constitution as that made of wheat, 128 

Ontology the science of, 604 

Oxford, professorships there sinecure!, 59S 

PAPER MONET, the credit of, how estab- 
lished, 221— operation of paper money, 223 
— effect on the circulation of cash, 323 
promotes industry, 224 — operation of the 
several hanking companies established m 
Scotland. 226 -can never exceed the valuo 
of the gold and silver, of which it supplies 
the plaoe, in any country, 246— consequences 
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with itfl pernicious effects, 236 — advantages 
and disadvantages of paper credit stated. 
nic — ill effects of notes issued for small 
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stuns. 247 — suppressing small no tec, renders 
money more plentiful, 248 — currency of, 
does not effect the prices of goods, 350— 


education, 607— and dancing, great amuse- 
ments among barbarous nations, 608 

NAT IONS sometimes driven to inhuman mis 


money 111010 

does not effect the pnccs of goods, 350— 
account of paper currency in America, 251 
Paper money, expedient of the government of 
Pennsy lvnnia to raise money, 647-W con- 
venient for the domestic purposes of the 
North Amen cans, 753 , . ,, „„„ 

Pans enjoys little more trade than is neces- 
sary for consumption of its inhabitants, 238 
Parish ministers, enls attending vesting tho 

Tar^monrh thotaneluite cause of ** 

.<s 

is the only means by which artificers and 

manufacturers can add to revenues* 

wealth of society, according to the rce nen 
mmciilhirnl system of political economy, 234 
Pasture land, under what circiunslances more 
profitable than arable land, 314-why it 
ought to he inclosed, 115 
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Vineyard, the most profitable part of agricul- 
ture, both among the ancients andmodems, 
up— great advantages dewed from pecu- 
liarities of soil in, 120 


WAGES ol labour, bow settled between mas- 


ter and workmen, 40— workmen generally 
obliged to comply wit' 


nth tho terms of their 

employers, ibid — opposition of workmen 
outrageous, and seldom successful, 50 — cir- 
cumstances wliich operate to raise wages, 
51— the extent of wages limited by the 
lands fromwhichthey arise, jp— why higher 
in North America than in England, tied— 
are low in countries that are stationary, 53 
—not oppressively low in Great Britain, 55 
—a distinction wade hero between tho 
wages m summer and in winter, find — if 
sufficient m dear years, they must be nmplo 
In seasons of plenty, 50— different rates of, 
In different places, 56— liberal wages en- 
courage industry and propagation, 61— an 
advance of, necessarily raises tho pnec of 
many commodities, 65 — an average of, not 
easily nBccrtalned, 67 — operation of high 
wages an d high profits compared , 73 — cau sos 
of tho variation of, in diff erentempfoymonts, 
75— generally higher in now than in old 
trades, 87, 104— legal regulations of, destroy 
industry and ingenuity, 109 — natural effect 
of a ditect tax. upon, 189 
Walpole's (Sir R.) excise scheme defended, 
184 

Wants of mankind, how supplied through 
tho operation of lnbour, 6— how extended 
in proportion to their supply, 130— the far 
greater part of them supplied from tho pro- 
duce of other men’s labour, 208 
Wars, fore gn,thofundsfor tho maintenance 
of, in tho present century, have little de- 
pendence on the quantity of gold and silver 
in a nation, j3 3— how supported by nnation 
of hunters, 541— by a nation of shepherds, 
542— by a nation of husbandmen, 543— men 
of military ago, what proportion they hear 
to the whole society, ibid — feudal wars, how 
supported, 544— causes which in the ad- 
vanced state of society rendered it impossi- 
ble for lh 030 who took the field to maintain 
themselves, find — how the art of war be- 
came n distinct profession, 547— distinction 
between the militia and regular forces, 347 
— alteration in the art of war produced by 
the invention of fire-arms, 549, 555— im- 
portance of discipline, 550 — ■Macedonian 
anny, 530— Carthaginian army, ifcid — 
Roman army, 551 — Feudal armies, 553 — a 


well-regulated standing nrirty tho only de- 
fence of tv civilized country, and tho only 
means for Bpecdily embring a barbarous 
country, 554 — tho want of parsimony d uring 
peace, imposes on status tho necessity 01 
contracting debts to carry cm war, 726, 734 
—why war ts agreeable to those who live 
secure from the linmediato calamities of it, 
735— advantages for raising supplies for, 
within the year, 739 

Watch movements, reduction in tho prices 
owing to mechanical improvements, 197 - — 
Wealth and money, synonymous terms, in 
popular language, 334, 341— Spanish and 
Tartarian estimate of, compared, 305 — the 
great authority conferred by tho possession 
of, 360 

Weavers, tho profits of, why necessarily 
greater than those otspinnera, 37 
West Indies, discovered by Columbus, 43 *" 
tho original native productions of, 433— tho 
thirst of gold the object of all the Spanish 
enterprises there, 433 — nndof thosoof every 


other European nation, 434— tho remoteness 
of, greatly in favour of tho T 


European colo- 
niesthere', 438 — thomignrcolomosof France 
better governed than those of Britain. 43s 
Window tax in Britain, how rated, G70 — tends 
to rcduco house-rent, 67- 
Windsor market, chronological table of tho 
prices of com at, 205-6 

Wme, the cheapness of, would ho n cause ol 
solmcty, 376— tho currying tmdo in, en- 
couraged by English statutes, 437 
Wood, the price of, rises in proportion ns # 
country is cultivated, 133 — tho growth of 
young trees prevented by cattle, 133— when 
planting of trees becomes profitable, fMi 
Wool, tho produco of rudo countries, com- 
monly carried to a distant market, 1S5— tho 
pneo of, in England, has fallen considerably 
since tho time of Edward HI , 1 86— causes 
of this diminution m price, 187 — the pneo 
of, considerably reduced in Scotland, by 
the union with England, 189 — seventy of 
tho laws against the exportation of, 508 — 
restraints upon the inland commerce of, 509 
— restraints upon the coasting tiado of, 
ibid- pleas on which theso restraints are 
founded, 510 — tho pnee of wool depressed 
by those regulations, 511— exportation of, 
ought to be allowed, subject to a duty, 513 
Woollen doth, tho present prices of, com- 
pared with those at the close of the fifteenth 
century, 198 -three mechanical improve 
merits introduced In the manufacture of, 
199 
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